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OUTHWEST of Boston, in the 
S suburban ward of Jamaica Plain, 

lies a park of two hundred and 
twenty-two acres, which forms a part 
of the municipal park system, and is 
joined by parkways to Franklin Park 
on the one hand and to Jamaica Park 
on the qther. Yet the Arnold Ar- 
boretum is different from all other 
parks, and it is more than a park. 
That which makes it different and 
more is this——that it is an outdoor 
school of arboriculture, a vast museum 





ENTRANCE TO THE ARBORETUM GROUNDS. 


of trees and shrubs, and a department 
of Harvard University. But, while 
this special character sets it apart from 
all other parks in Christendom, it does 
not in the least interfere with its 
beauty, does not prevent it from being 
one of the most delightful of public 
recreation grounds, and, in fact, might 
not even be suspected by the casuai 
visitor. Therefore the grumbler who 
would complain because everything in 
this age of pedagogy has to be edu- 
cational; who would lament to see 
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poor old Dame Nature made a branch 
of study, and all her works classified, 
labeled, arranged, dissected; who 
would declare that the groves were 
“the first temples of the gods” and not 
merely so many healthy specimens of 
Castanea vesca, Quercus alba, Abies 
Canadensis, and Ulmus campestris, to 
be catalogued and ticketed by a prag- 
matic generation,—therefore — this 
grumbler, I say, has no case, no 
ground to stand on, for the shrewdest 
argument in favor of knowledge is 





ARBORETUM. 


vantage in this respect is a good form 
of civic wealth. Any sterling addition 
to it is worth more to the repuiation 
aud commercial ‘good will’ of the city 
than an addition of the same cost to its 
shops, banks, hotels, street railroads, 
or newspapers. The Arboretum, with 
the library, cabinets, laboratory, cor- 
respondence and records, of which it 
will be the nucleus, will not simply 
bring a certain excellent accession to 
the population of Boston; it will extend 
her fame, and will make in a measure 
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that knowledge is not only power, but 
pleasure. 

In 1886, that great American artist, 
Frederick Law Olmsted, wrote: “As 
a seat of learning and an ‘Academy,’ 
Bosicn is yet the most metropolitan of 
American cities. Others are gaining 
at many points with gratifying rapid- 
ity, but, on the whole, Boston is mov- 
ing in a more simply evolutional and 
democratic way, taking ground less by 
forced marches and at isolated points 
in advance of her main line, conse- 
quently with a firmer footing. Her ad- 


INSTITUTE. 


tributary to her every man on the con- 
tinent who wishes to pursue certain 
lines of study, and lines rapidly com- 
ing to be known as of great economic 
national importance.” 

The lines of study here alluded to 
are those that concern forestry in its 
large sense; and the national impor- 
tance of this subject may easily be un- 
derstood when it is known that the 
preservation of the remaining forests 
in our national domain is essential to 
the future existence of successful agri- 
culture in the Far West. 
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“Science,” says Wilson Flagg, “has 
built an altar under the trees, and de- 
livers thence new oracles of wisdom, 
teaching men how they are mysteri- 
ously wedded to the clouds, and are 
the instruments of their beneficence to 
the earth.” 

Thus science not only spares the ro- 
mance and poetry of the trees’ king- 
dom, but even adds to it a larger and 
more inspiring significance. We are 
told that the crafty druidical priests had 
a practical reason for ascribing sacred- 
ness to the oak. Knowing the value of 
its wood, and foreseeing the extinction 
of the best trees, they took the only 
means of preventing this waste by ap- 
pealing to the superstitions of their fol- 
lowers. May there not be some such 
device by which to curb the avarice 
and circumvent the vandalism of the 
forest-destroyers of our time? 

The study of trees must surely 
be among the most uplifting, pure 
and useful vocations; and I rec- 
ommend it, more or less blindly, 
as a specialty for the young men 
who wish to create a career for 


themselves in a department of activity 
combining the most undeniable utility 
and the most inexhaustible delights. 
For, like architecture, this profession 
means a livelihood, without which the 
charms of the most attractive arts are 
likely to prove more or less hollow. 

When the late James Arnold of New 
Bedford bequeathed one hundred 
thousand dollars to Harvard Univer- 
sity for the foundation of the Arbore- 
tum, it may not have been so much be- 
cause he foresaw the need of the gene- 
rations to come, as because he was 
wise enough to heed the advice of his 
friend, George 3. Emerson, of Boston, 
the author of “Trees and Shrubs of 
Massachusetts ;” but he should have 
all the honor due, nevertheless, for 
opening the opportunity of a career 
such as I have hinted at, at the same 
time establishing the foremost institu- 
tion of its kind in the world. 

The Arboretum as we know it is due 
to a sort of partnership entered into by 
Harvard University and the City of 
Boston. In consideration of its value 
as a part of the park system, and its lo- 
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ENTRANCE NEAR FOREST HILLS. 


cation with relation to the other parks, 
a contract was drawn up which pro- 
vided that the city should construct all 
the roads and paths through the place 
and maintain them in good order, and 
should police the grounds, while the 
university assumed the entire care and 
maintenance of the remaining portion. 
The contract further provides that the 
Arboretum shall be maintained in this 
place for nine hundred and ninety-nine 
years, the city having taken the land 
by right of eminent domain and hav- 
ing leased it back to the university for 
that picturesque term. According 
to the director, Professor Charles 
Sprague Sargent, of the chair of ar- 
boriculture at Harvard University, and 
author of “The Sylva of North Amer- 
ica,” trees have never been planted 
with better promise of undisturbed old 
age. The Arboretum will eventually 
contain every species and variety of 
tree and shrub that will flourish in this 
climate. Much of the planting has 
been done, and the trees have been 
given the most favorable conditions 
possible for their perfect growth and 
development. Individual specimens 
and groups are planted in a systematic 
arrangement. “Furnished at the start 


with the most liberal supply of the soil 
that their nature requires,” says Syl- 
vester Baxter, in his Boston Park 
Guide, “their growth is remarkably 
rapid and healthy. In the order of 
planting, the regular botanical se- 
quence of groups and species agreed 
upon by modern authorities and ob- 
served by Professor Sargent in his 
‘Sylva of North America’ is pursued as 
closely as practicable, beginning at the 
museum, near the main entrance, with 
the Magnoliace, and following the 
general lines of the drives, terminating 
at the Walter street entrance with the 
larches. By a fortunate circumstance 
the existing oaks and chestnuts, of 
which strikingly fine large specimens 
were already in existence on the 
grounds, fell into their natural place 
in this sequence. It is intended to 
cover almost all the area with the plan- 
tations, leaving no open lawn or 
meadow spaces as in other parks. 
Wherever trees naturally grow with 
underwood, thickets ofshrubs cover 
the ground, and so far as_ possible 
these are planted with the trees to 
which they are related. Although the 
arrangement is scientifically formal, 
and the visitor sees a gradual progress 
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from species to species, no formality is 
evident to the casual observer, the im- 
pression given being that of the natu- 
ral sylvan park.” 

None of the trees in the type groups 
have been planted in pits less than ten 
feet square, and all trees intended to 
grow singly and develop into speci- 
mens are planted in pits twenty-five 
feet square. Rock, gravel and sandy 
loam have been removed from all pits 
toa depth of three feet.and replaced by 
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sioners’ report for 1886, is as primeval 

as those forests described by Longfel- 

low in “Evangeline,” where the mur- 

muring pines and the hemlocks 

Stand like Druids of eld, with their voices 
sad and prophetic, 

Stand like harpers hoar, with beards that 
rest on their bosoms. 

The perpetual twilight that reigns 
under the sombre masses of foliage, 
the irregularly regular ranks of tall 
straight stems that rise from the 
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loam and peat. The soil has been 
deepened and enriched all over the 
plantations. The result of this work 
will naturally be more apparent in the 
future than at present. Many of the 
trees are now in their youth, and the 
aspect of the park to-day affords but a 
faint idea of what it will be when all 
the trees are well grown. 

An exception to this rule, however, 
is the impressive hemlock wood which 
covers the steep northern slope of a 
hill near the South street entrance. 
This “hanging-wood,” as Olmsted 
called it in the Boston Park Commis- 


MUSEUM. 


needle-carpeted earth, the green 
mosses that clothe bark and rock, tes- 
tifving to the constant shade, pene- 
trated only by vagrant shafts of late 
afternoon sunlight, and the atmos- 
phere of age, of solemnity, of mystery, 
that fills the place, combine to make it 
one of the most picturesque, romantic 
and majestic of woods. No descrip- 
tion and no illustration can give more 
than the faintest hint of its awe-inspir- 
ing and dreamland grandeur. Its fath- 
omless quiet and incalculable antiquity 
mock the fretful stir unprofitable and 
the fever of the world. It is Gothic in 
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its simple nobility of structure, in its 
soaring lines of height, in its cloistered 
retirement and seclusion, and in its ir- 
resistible appeal to the sentiment of 
reverence. What tales of winter nights, 
of fearful tempests, of love and hate, 
of tryst and feud, what volumes of for- 
gotten legends, antedating the discov- 
ery of the continent, are forever buried 
in the stern silence of these haunted 
aisles!’ This deep and gloomy wood, 
this wild, secluded scene, fit theatre for 
tragic events, reaching back to savage 
prehistoric vears, before the hardy 
Northmen or the valiant Latins had 
solved the mystery of the unknown 
western seas, stands to-day, saved by 
some miracle from fire and axe, within 
the very boundaries of the city of Bos- 
ton, and not a stone’s throw from the 
macadamized park road over which 
roll the pleasure carriage and the glit- 
tering four-in-hand. 

No such woods exist elsewhere in 
the park system. Even in the thou- 
sands of acres of forest that cover the 
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FROM BUSSEY HILL. 

Blue Hills of Milton, there is no such 
patriarchal spot. The vast and bosky 
wilderness of the Middlesex Fells, the 
labyrinthine dells and ridges of the 
Lynn Woods, the rude and tangled 
thickets and coppices of the Stony 
Brook Reservation have nothing to 
compare with the hanging-wood of 
hemlocks in the Arboretum. 

There is a pretty brook, to which the 
maps give no name, running through 
the Arboretum, and its course brings 
it clese to the foot of the steep sl ype on 
which the hemlock wood grows. It 
passes out of the park near the South 
street gate. The original name of the 
hemlock wood was the Bussey wood. 

The topography of the Arboretum 
is so simple as to require little explana- 
tion. According to the map in the 
Boston Park Commissioners’ report 
for 1895, which shows the extension 
comprising the large area of land on 
Peters’ hill, since taken in, there are 
entrances from the Arborway, South 
street, Centre street, Walter street, and 
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Mendum street, the grounds being 
substantially bounded by the above- 
mentioned roads and streets. The 
northern entrance, from the parkway, 
which is likely to be used by nine visi- 
tors out of ten, who drive from the city 
through the park system, opens upon 
a level road traversing a meadow and 
running southward till it forks at the 
foot of the gradual ascent to Bussey 
hill. The turn to the left will bring the 
visitor back to the parkway near the 
Bussey Institution; that to the right 
will bring him by easy grades in a long 
circular swing to the summit of Bus- 
sey hill. This road passes between 
masses of lilacs, which, in the spring, 
are a revelation of the immense num- 
bers of different varieties and colors. 
They are all labeled; each variety has 
its distinctive hue and character; the 
airis positively heavy with sweet odors. 
The road which enters from Centre 
street, at the west, joins the winding 
road up the hill, and also leads down 
an easy slope south and south-east to 
the hemlock wood and the South street 
gate. Shrubberies of great profusion 
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SOUTH FROM BUSSEY HILL. 


line the way; here the laurel family, 
there the rhododendrons, in every 
phase and diversity; and in their 
season the wild roses deck the road- 
sides with their delicate colors, wan- 
dering over the edges of the paths,— 
for the bushes and plants in this happy 
spot are encouraged to stray where 
they will, breaking in upon the regu- 
larity of the borders. 

The road which enters at South 
street diverges to the left and passes 
westward at the foot of the hemlock 
wood slope, ascending the gentle val- 
ley of the brook to another entrance at 
the west of the grounds, on Walter 
street, at which point the West Rox- 
bury Parkway will establish a connect- 
ing link between the Arboretum and 
the Stony Woods Reservation, one of 
the least known ofthe large state reser- 
vations around Boston, belonging to 
the metropolitan parks system. The 


entire southern section of the Arbore- 
tum may be roughly included in the 
Peters’ hill portion, which was added 
to the grounds only a few vears ago. 


Arbor- 


Almost all visitors to the 
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etum climb by the winding carriage 
road to the summit of Bussey hill, 
which commands a most interesting 
view of the surrounding country. The 
ascent is very gradual, and the road 
passes between plantations of hardy 
shrubs which are continual sources of 
interest and enjoyment throughout 
the changing seasons. Although the 
hill is not lofty, the panorama is ex- 
tremely satisfactory, affording an ex- 
cellent general impression of the well 
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smiling prospect. The look off to the 
east and south-east takes in the range 
of the Blue Hills of Milton, a horizon 
celebrated for its soft and graceful un- 
dulations. The focus is favorable for 
getting the Blue Hills at their very 
best in point of form and color. They 
appear, in most conditions of the at- 
mosphere and light, an almost per- 
fectly flat mass against the sky. Morn- 
ing shows them veiled in a violet haze 
of wonderful depth and bloom; and 





YOUNG SHRUBS. 


favored and rich landscape character- 
istic of the Boston Basin. A rolling 
and well wooded country, accented by 
comfortable villas half hid under mas- 
sive shade trees, and presenting an 
appearance of peaceful life that sug- 
gests the neighborhood of a large and 
thrifty city, but without any hint of 
its ugliness, congestion or clamor. 
One relatively squalid part of the view 
will soon be shut off by a curtain of 
trees, and after that is done there will 
not be a single jarring note in the 





the evening light again poetizes their 
distant tones in a variety of mysteri- 
ous and fascinating shades of blue. 
They are superb under the clear, 
steely skies of midwinter, when snow 
lies on the ground. From Bussey hill 
also one gets a good look at the hang- 
ing-wood of hemlocks, over across the 
little intervening valley in the park. 
Thus seen, the wood looks as black 
and forbidding as those fearful pine 
forests in German juvenile picture- 
books, whence issue ogres, monsters 
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and beasts of prey; and it would re- 
quire Gustave Doré to do them jus- 
tice. To the southward we see the 
rounded top of Peters’ hill, and the 
rough, tree-covered ledges and ridges 
of the Stony Brook reservation, with 
the water-tower of Bellevue Hill in 
West Roxbury, a well known land- 
mark and view-point. Most of the 
distant views to the westward are cut 
off by the near hills of Jamaica Plain 
and Brookline and the thick woods 
under which nestle so many cosy sub- 
urban homes. Over beyond the em- 
bowered buildings of the Adams Ner- 
vine Asylum lies Jamaica Park, and 
the gay streams of pleasure carriages 
and bicycles roll to and fro on the 
long, sinuous parkways which con- 
nect the Arboretum with the city 
proper by way of the Fens. Boston, 
with its spires and towers, its domes 
and fluttering plumes of steam, lies 
stretched all along the smoky north- 
ern horizon. Far away one sees for 
an instant an express train darting 
towards the Park Square terminus 
over the long granite viaduct; then it 
is lost to sight behind a mass of foli- 
age. The graceful silhouette of the 
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white Roxbury standpipe is a con- 
spicuous object to the northward, and 
it can not be denied that some of the 
big brick buildings yonder are pro- 
saic breweries, to which distance lends 
such enchantment as it may. The out- 
look to the northeast embraces the 
thickly wooded western slopes of 
Franklin Park, — the so-called Wild- 
erness — and, further south, the ob- 
servatory tower and clustering me- 
morials of Forest Hills cemetery and 
of Mount Hope. It is a view in which 
tranquillity and rural charm are con- 
stantly blended with stir and life; and, 
with the steady growth of the trees 
in the foreground, it must improve 
vastly from year to year. 

Bussey Hill was well known to 
Washington, who made his headquar- 
ters at the old Peacock Tavern, not 
far away, at the corner of Centre 
street and Allandale road; and it is 
said that the hill had been chosen as 
one of the points to fall back upon in 
case of need during the siege of Bos- 
ton. The view from Peters’ hill, which 
is still higher ground, is more exten- 
sive, and brings within sight a very 
distant horizon, including a consider- 
able reach of Massachusetts Bay. The 
first plans contemplated a winding 
carriage road to the top; but this 
scheme has been modified, so that for 
the present the summit will be acces- 
sible only by a foot-path. 

The public knows little of the im- 
portant scientific work that is being 
carried on by Professor Sargent and 
his assistants in the Arboretum. The 
museum, located near the main en- 
trance, at the northern extremity of 
the grounds, is a brick building, one 
hundred by forty feet in dimensions, 
the lower story being a dendrological 
museum, open to the public, and the 
upper story containing the library, 
the herbarium and the offices of ad- 
ministration. This building, “devoted 
to the study of trees,” as the plate on 
the front declares, was erected by 
Horatio Hollis Hunnewell, in the year 
1892. Here the practical scientific 
work of the dendrological station is 
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IN THE HEMLOCK WOODS. 


done. 


Every tree and shrub planted 
is catalogued in a card catalogue, with 
notes showing where the plant or seed 
came from; and every important tree 
is systematically charted and num- 
bered, so that its location can be fixed, 


and its date, age, etc., recorded. The 
abbreviated history ofthe work accom- 


plished from year to year is to be 
found in Professor Sargent’s annual 
reports to the President and Fellows 
of Harvard University. From these 
succinct statements may be learned 
the condition and progress of the 
Arboretum at regular annual periods; 
how many trees have been planted, 
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and of what kinds; how many shrubs 
planted, where and how; what has 
been done in the propagating-houses, 
the frame-yard and the nursery; the 
condition of the nurseries, plantations 
and natural woods; the results that 
have been obtained by pruning and 
caring for the older self-sown trees; 
the number of seeds and plants dis- 
tributed among other botanical and 
horticultural establishments, at home 
and abroad; the number of seeds and 
plants received from donors; the num- 
ber of shrubs collected from the woods 
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somebody writing a solemn protest to 
the Transcript; and the construction 
of a massive stone wall all around the 
Arboretum in 1897 and 1898 was no 
exception to this rule. When gates 
are added, as they soon will be, at the 
seven entrances, another indignant re- 
monstrance from “Constant Reader” 
and “Lover of Nature” may be ex- 
pected. The fact of the matter is that 
the Arboretum is open to the public 
at all reasonable times, subject only 
to such restrictions as are usually 
adopted in well kept public grounds 





A ROAD IN THE ARBORETUM. 


of New England and planted in the 
borders and the nurseries; the number 
of sheets of dried plants added to the 
herbarium, and the number of dupli- 
cates distributed, etc. Possibly few 
people are sufficiently interested to 
read these reports, which are neither 
thrilling nor romantic; but the series 
tells a significant story of patient, 
thorough and valuable work, the real 
fruition of which must be looked for 
generations hence, long after the la- 
borers shall have passed away. 
Seldom has anything of conse- 
quence been done in Boston without 





and such limitations as are found nec- 
essary for the due protection of the 
trees and plants. The grounds are 
open, therefore, only between sunrise 
and sunset; for it obviously would be 
unwise to admit visitors in the night, 
when, under cover of darkness, one 
small hoodlum might do irreparable 
injury to some plant which could not 
be replaced. Moreover, from an 
esthetic point of view, a well built 
stone wall is, to say the least, inoffen- 
sive to the sight, and it further sug- 
gests that degree of seclusion desir- 
able in a park or an arboretum. 
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Wherever the outside surroundings of 
the grounds are of an unsightly char- 
acter, quick-growing trees have been 
planted in masses to shut out the view. 
Thus, on the northeast side, near the 
parkway, willows are shooting sky- 
ward from the moist soil at the edge 
of the meadows. 

An illustration of the enormous 
economic importance of the kind of 
special knowledge to which the Ar- 
boretum is dedicated occurred in 1896 
and 1897, when Professor Sargent was 
appointed chairman of the committee 
formed by the National Academy of 
Sciences, upon the request of the Sec- 
retary of the Interior, to investigate 
and report upon the inauguration of 
a rational forest policy for the forest- 
ed public lands of the United States. 
The report of this eminent committee 
(consisting of Professor Sargent, Gen- 
eral Henry L. Abbot of the United 
States Engineer Corps, Professor Wil- 
liam H. Brewer of Yale, Mr. Arnold 
Hague of the United States Geologi- 
cal Survey, Mr. Alexander Agassiz, 
Mr. Gifford Pinchot, and Professor 
Wolcott Gibbs, ex-officio, president of 
the National Academy of Sciences) 
was sent to the Secretary of the Inte- 
rior on May 1, 1897; but three months 
earlier, Professor Sargent, as chair- 
man of the committee, had signed a 
preliminary report containing recom- 
mendations of the utmost importance, 
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which were promptly acted upon by 
the President, with the result that, on 
February 22, 1897, thirteen new for- 
est reserves, with an estimated total 
area of over twenty-one millions of 
acres, were added to the parts of the 
public domain already withdrawn 
from sale and entry. These thirteen 
additional forest reserves are the 
Black Hills Reserve, with an area of 
967,680 acres, in South Dakota; the 
Big Horn Reserve, with an area of 
1,198,080 acres, in the mountains of 
Wyoming; the Teton Forest Reserve, 
containing 829,440 acres, just south 
of the Yellowstone National Park; the 
Flat Head Forest Reserve, of 1,382,- 
400 acres, embracing both slopes of 
the Rocky Mountain range in north- 
ern Montana; the Lewis and Clark 
Reserve, comprising both slopes of 
the continental divide in Montana, ex- 
tending from near the line of the 
Great Northern Railroad southward 
nearly to the forty-seventh degree of 
north latitude, with an area of about 
2,926,080 acres; the Priest River For- 
est Reserve, with 645,120 acres, in the 
northern part of Idaho and the north- 
eastern part of Washington; the Bit- 
ter Root Forest Reserve, of 4,147,- 
200 acres (the largest unsettled region 
in the United States, it is thought), 
lying on both sides of the boundary 
between Montana and Idaho, and ac- 
cessible only by rough and difficult 
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trails; the Washington Forest Re- 
serve, of 3,594,240 acres, in the Cas- 
cade Mountain region of Washing- 
ton; the Olympic Forest Reserve, of 
2,188,800 acres, in the high Olympic 
Mountain region in northwestern 
Washington; the Mount Rainier For- 
est Reserve, of 1,267,200 acres, also in 
Washington; the Stanislaus Forest 
Reserve, of 691,200 acres, embracing 
six townships along the summits of 
the Sierra Nevada in California; the 
San Jacinto Forest Reserve, of 737,- 
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280 acres, containing the San Jacinto 
Mountains in Southern California; 
and the Utah Forest Reserve, taking 
in both slopes of the eastern part of 
the Uintah Mountain range in north- 
ern Utah. 

Speaking of the Olympic Forest 
Reserve, Professor Sargent says: 
“This is a region of steep and jagged 
mountains, their highest peaks 
clothed with glaciers and with per- 
petual snow. The forests here, wa- 
tered by more copious rains than fall 
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on any other part of the United States, 
are composed of enormous spruces, 
firs and cedars, and in productiveness 
are surpassed in the world only by the 
redwood forests of the California 
coast region. Few explorers have 
penetrated far into this region, which 
from the denseness of its forest cover- 
ing offers exceptional difficulties to 
travel; and there is no record that it 
has been crossed in a north and south 
direction. This reserve no doubt con- 
tains for its area the largest and most 
valuable body of timber belonging to 
the nation; and here is probably the 
only part of the United States where 
the forest unmarked by fire or the ax 
still exists over a great area in its pri- 
meval splendor. . . The character 
of its forests, which can be made to 
yield permanently vast quantities of 
timber, its wildness, the picturesque- 
ness of its surface and its remoteness 
make the Olympic Reserve one of the 
most valuable of all the forest reserves 
which have been made or proposed.” 

The commission fully recognized the 
fact that the forest reserves established 
could not be maintained unless a plan 
were formed under which their boun- 
daries might be modified so as to take 
from them all lands better suited for 
agriculture than for the production of 
forests, and under which their timber 
might be made available for domestic 
and commercial purposes, and valua- 
ble minerals might be freely sought 
and mined within their boundaries. 
The commission therefore perfected a 
scheme of forest management which 
is calculated to make the administra- 
tion of the reserves possible, and 
whieh was formulated in the proposed 
acts of Congress accompanying the 
report. The gist of the reecommenda- 
tions was, first, that the Secretary of 
War, upon the request of the Secre- 
tary of the Interior, shall be author- 
ized and directed to make details of 
troops to protect the forests, timber 
and undergrowth on the public reser- 
vations, and in the national parks not 
otherwise protected under existing 
laws, until a permanent forest bureau 
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in the Department of the Interior has 
been authorized and organized; sec- 
ond, that the Secretary of the Interior 
shall be authorized and directed to is- 
sue the necessary rules and regula- 
tions for the protection, growth and 
improvement of the forests on the for- 
est reserves of the United States; for 
the sale from them of timber, firewood 
and fencing to actual settlers on and 
adjacent to such reserves and to the 
owners of mines legally located in 
them for use in such mines; for allow- 
ing actual settlers who have no timber 
on their own claims to take from the 
reserves firewood, posts, poles and 
fencing material necessary for their 
immediate personal use; for allowing 
the public to enter and cross the re- 
serves; for granting to county com- 
missioners rights of way for wagon 
roads in and across the reserves; for 
granting rights of way for irrigating 
ditches, flumes, pipes and reservoir 
sites; for permitting prospectors to 
enter the reserves in search of valua- 
ble minerals; for opening the reserves 
to the location of mining claims under 
the general mining laws; and for al- 
lowing the owners of unperfected 
claims or patents, and the land-grant 
railroads with lands located in the re- 
serves, to exchange them under equit- 
able conditions for unreserved lands; 
third, that a bureau of public forests 
shall be established in the Department 
of the Interior, composed of officers 
specially selected with reference to 
their character and attainments, hold- 
ing office during efficiency and good 
behavior, and liberally paid and pen- 
sioned; fourth, that a board of forest 
lands shall be appointed by the Presi- 
dent to determine from actual topo- 
graphical surveys to be made by the 
Director of the Geological Survey, 
what portions of the public domain 
should be reserved permanently as 
forest lands, and what portions, being 
more valuable for mining or agricul- 
ture, should be open to sale and set- 
tlement; fifth, that all public lands of 
the United States, more valuable for 
the production of timber than for ag- 
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riculture or mining, shall be with- 
drawn from sale, settlement and other 
disposition, and held for the growth 
and sale of timber; sixth, that certain 
portions of the Rainier Forest Re- 
serve in Washington and of the Grand 
Cafion Forest Reserve in Arizona 
shall be set aside and governed as na- 
tional parks. 

The sound special knowledge on 
which this report is based, having 
such a direct and practical bearing 
upon the welfare of so many people, 











can not be regarded as a subject to 
which any of us should remain indif- 
ferent; and it is because the far-reach- 
ing interests affected by the legislation 
alluded to testify so convincingly to 
the usefulness and worth of such spe- 
cial knowledge, that I have tried to 
show, by the above brief résumé of 
the work of the forestry commission, 
the intimate connection between the 
purposes of the Arnold Arboretum 
and vital, present, pressing national 
issues and needs. 





WILL. 


By Margaret W. Fuller. 


The drudging level of plain every-day, 


| THOUGHT I could not tame my will to plow 


Now up, now down, a toilsome, turning way 
Back past the furrows of my life’s dull “Now.” 
Yet, though I cannot mount To-morrow’s brow . 
To gaze across Time’s distant slope, I pray 
Let me not fix my eyes on furrows gray, 
Nor harness too my soul, and spirit bow. 


As Jason sowed, divinely sure that he 
Strength could not lack to do what fate should ask, 
And reined brute force with a laborious zest; 
So be plain paths heroic fields. Let me, 


With eyes and soul uplift, pursue my task 
And drive my will at Duty’s high behest. 
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A SCION OF THE COVENANT. 


By A. Edwin Crockett. 


ONALD McKENZIE 
had a sore heart, not from 
his own failings, but be- 
cause other people were 
departing from the old 
straight paths of the 
Covenant. Rev. Mr. McCrae, after 
thirty years in Streamville pulpit, 
had gone to his fathers, and a young 
man had been chosen in his stead. 
The thump of his fist on the 
cushion as he denounced the “Scarlet 
Woman,” the little reference to Bobbie 
Burns, and the proud lift of his face 
as, with a voice that swelled and trem- 
bled, he pictured the far off moors of 
Scotland in the times when their 
heather was stained with martyrs’ 
blood, had been enough. He had 
touched as with fire their stern Scotch 
hearts, and henceforth they were his. 
But he was young, very young, and 
despite those references to the sacred 
past he early gave signs of those mod- 
ern notions which many of the good 
people feared. He was zealous, keenly 
zealous, but—alas for the church!—in 
the manse on the little hill there was 
no wife yet to give him the quiet coun- 
sel which the wisest needs. So he was 
left much to the mercies of the leading 
elder, a scheming and ambitious man, 
little loved by Donald McKenzie. 

Petty little changes began to be 
made, and the people were asked to 
support new schemes. This was rank 
extravagance in the frugal eyes of the 
old farmers; and the grandfathers, se- 
vere and strict as the old Camero- 
nians themselves, shook their gray 
heads doubtfully. None grumbled 
openly, for Mr. McNutt was the 
Lord’s anointed; but in the hearts 
of a few a bitterness waxed deep 
and strong against this Flint Fraser, 
his counsellor, 
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The blackness of night seemed to 
fall upon the soul of Dan McKenzie 
when these two, Mr. McNutt and 
Elder Fraser, began to agitate for a 
great and costly bell. It seemed to 
him indeed that his old forefathers 
would rise up from their graves across 
the sea to protest and to warn. Fierce- 
ly they had fought, some of them, and 
dauntlessly they had died, that the 
service of God might be simple and 
plain; and now their children in a free 
land were choosing the way of the 
backslider. Oh, the pity of it! The 
sad, sad pity of it!—the recklessness, 
the blindness, the expense! 

For days he hugged his grief, speak- 
ing no word of what was in his heart. 
At last he began to feel himself a Lot 
in a modern Sodom, and his eyes grew 
solemn and his air marvellously se- 
vere. After this, as he sat behind the 
great stove in the kitchen, he would 
mutter many things to himself and 
shake his head darkly, as if he were 
overwhelmed by the sins of the peo- 
ple. Margaret, his slim wife, crooning 
psalm tunes on the other side, thought 
rebelliously on the same things, but 
being only a woman she gave no hint 
of the volcanic wrath her broodings 
excited within her. 

It was not human, of course, that 
they should avoid this topic long. One 
night after milking, Dan sighed sev- 
eral pious sighs and at intervals of 
pain let forth a groan—for he wrestled 
mightily with his trouble. “Hoigh! 
Hoigh!” he sighed heavily. And Mar- 
garet, hunched in her chair, echoed 
“Dearie me! Dearie me!” 

Then he cocked his little eyes at the 
ceiling and complained: “It’s winder- 
ful what poor craethers will be fussin’ 
after in these days!” 

He seemed to address his remarks 
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to no one, just as if he were alone, yet 
Margaret answered quickly: “ ’Deed 
it’s yourself that’s speakin’ truth, Dan 
McKenzie.” 

His chair was tilted back against the 
wall, and his slipperless feet rested on 
its upper rung, so that, bending far 
forward with arms around his wide- 
spread knees and his fingers clasped 
in front, his very shoulders even were 
almost out of sight. “Aye! Aye,” he 
muttered on, just as if Margaret had 
said not a word, “an it’s one o’ them 
revivals they’d be wantin’ next. The 
grand old doctrines good enough for 
our fathers ’ll be na good at all, at all. 
The religion the Covenanters died for 
wint suit them o’ these days. Aghh! 
it’s the dirty popery they'll be pittin’ 
on till us soon!” 

“Donald, man, it’s yourself as has 
the wise words the night!” Margaret 
said with a sparkle in her eye. 

“The day is not far when the Con- 
fession of Faith will be mocked, and 
the essence of the Scriptures, the Cate- 
chism, will be neglected. It’s the wud- 
den machine, the contrivance o’ men’s 
minds and the work o’ men’s hands, 
called the organ, they’ll be wanting 
next to praise the Lord with in the 
singin’ of psalms!’’ he groaned in dis- 
gust. 

Two little red spots had been rising 
into Margaret’s sallow cheeks. Two 
tired gray eyes, a little ago so dreamy 
and meek, were flashing now. 

“Sure isn’t Elder Fraser him that'll 
be speakin’ o’ that already? “Deed it’s 
little the poor man gives bit his talk. 
A blatherin’ trawlin’ of a busy-body— 
that’s what he is! Elder or no elder, I 
say it, Dan McKenzie.” 

Her voice rose marvellously shrill, 
shriller indeed at every word. Then 
low in the stinging bitterness of a 
Pictou woman’s tongue she sneered: 
“Him, the miserable craether, with 
the debts and debts to pay! It’s a 
pretty elder he is—the fool!” 

Dan shook his head. ‘“Wumman, 
wumman,” he said, “judge not, judge 
not.” 

But Margaret was like a lioness. 





She jumped up from her chair; her 
hands sought her hips, and leaning 
over the stove towards Dan, she 
hissed: “Judge him —the dirty trash 
that he is? *Deed I widdn’t — the fool 
is his own judge. Who is bit him 
that’ll be wantin’ to sing the psalms 0’ 
David no more on the Sabbath, the 
grand old psalms o’ the sweet singer 
o’ Israel? Isn’t it the wee bits o’ 
trashy himes he’s for singin’ in their 
stead? Is it you, Dan McKenzie, hus- 
band o’ mine, — is it you, the son of 
your own father, that’ll be wantin’ to 
sit under the like o’ that?” 

With eyes ablaze, cheeks one flare 
of red, and bitter wrath written in the 
set of every line of face and form, she 
stood looking down on Dan. Wise 
man, he kept silent, sighing crafty 
sympathy, but never raising his eyes 
from his knees. For a little they re- 
mained so, without a word being 
spoken. Then Margaret slowly sank 
back again in her chair. There was 
no sound in the long, low, dim room 
save the plaintive whine of the tea ket- 
tle still singing on the stove. 

By the light from the open damper 
bright with burning hardwood coals, 
Dan watched the red spots on her 
cheeks slowly fade, and when they 
had died away, he rose up gravely and 
stretched himself. 

“Hoi! Hoi! It’s a queer world, a 
queer world!” he said sagely. “Chil- 
dren will be ever cryin’ out for a bau- 
ble, and the poor people o’ Streamville 
will be wantin’ a poor brass bit of a 
bell! Hoi! Hoi! The poor craethers! 
The poor silly craethers!” 

He sighed, and looked down at 
Margaret. He sighed yet again, a 
long, sad sigh. Then he said slowly: 
“Margaret, wumman, we'll take the 
Book now. Perhaps we’d best take 
the Book now.” 

Without a word Margaret rose 
wearily, with a shaving lighted a bit 
of tallow candle on the table, took 
down the old Bible from the shelf 
above, and reverently put it near the 
flickering light. Then she sat down 

again, bending far over in her chair, 
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and with elbows resting on her knees 
and the thin face of her buried in the 
palms of thinner hands she dreamed 
with heavy eyes into the fire. 

Solemnly and low Dan began to 
read the evening psalm, but up the 
scale he went, louder and louder, till 
at the end of the first line his voice 
was grand and rolling ahead, as 
though a wall could not stop it. 
Yet the second began at a low whis- 
per, and barely a whisper it was at the 
close. The third line swung and 
crashed like the first. The fourth was 
breathed merely, just like the second. 
Thus in monotonous sing-song, sing- 
song, the verses quaintly went 
throughout the whole psalm. Then 
repeating the first two lines he ended 
them with a long, low groan, which 
when lifted to the proper pitch ex- 
panded into singing. From the bowed 
figure by the stove came Margaret’s 
high, shrill quaver, and thus with 
hearts.nearer Heaven than their wont 
their untuned and unblended praise 
went up to Him who listened. 

When they had done, Dan turned 
over and read a chapter from the 
Book, after which they knelt rever- 
ently in prayer. It was the old tongue, 
the crooning Gaelic, the only lan- 
guage with which a man of pure 
Scotch blood can lay open his heart’s 
full tenderness and yearnings, that he 
used; and when he rose there were 
new and moister depths in his eyes. 

Three weeks later, Deacon McTav- 
ish, a stout and placid man, ambled up 
to the McKenzie farm on his old pie- 
bald mare, to beg a subscription for 
the bell. There was a sweet per- 
suasiveness about this ambassador of 
the church which was hard to resist. 
Nevertheless he left Donald McKen- 
zie’s doorstep empty handed. Marga- 
ret made great moan and lamentation, 
and Dan’s face and mein were very 
solemn and very stern as he refused 
the barest pittance to the cause. 
“Keen is his conscience when his 
pocket cries,” whispered the diplo- 
matic elder to himself, and he would 
have tried to reason with them. But 





Margaret’s sharp eyes and keen face 
lighted up for battle, and he sighed in 
his heart, good man, politely prophe- 
sied many things regarding the weather 
and the crop, and went on his way. 
It was not pleasant even to this mild 
member of the session to have a gibing 
spirit within him hint that the fierce 
light in a little thin woman’s blue eyes 
and the faint twitchings of her nostrils 
had daunted the doughty champion 
of the church; but such must have 
twitted him, for down through the 
scant thickets by the roadside he was 
unwontedly impatient with his gentle 
piebald steed. Only the birds saw it, 
and the session never believed the tale, 
for ever with them he was most father- 
ly and calm. 

Still the cause of the bell prospered. 
The young folk, with the recklessness 
of their age, were eager and deter- 
mined, while those among their 
seniors who wished to stand in well 
with the minister became enthusias- 
tic. And little did they think, young 
and old, that Elder Flint Fraser be- 
hind the scenes was guiding them all 
and their events to his own triumph. 
How adroitly he played the game! 
Ah me! the like of him Streamville 
will never see again. 

And so it came to pass that when 
the crops were in the ground the men 
of the congregation left their farm 
work and became carpenters for the 
time, until the little low church grew 
quite stately to their eyes, with a tower 
in front and a coat of white paint 
shining in the sun. High up at last 
hung the pride of the village, the 
great, untried brazen bell, ready to 
sing out a sweet welcome to the wor- 
shipers in the valley and on the bonny 
hills beyond. 

The whole countryside, of course, 
was in a ferment from the day that 
all was done till the Sabbath came. 
Around the village counters and- about 
the village post office men forgot the 
old themes and the old stories in this 
one new topic. Even the young fel- 
lows, who of evenings sat on the edge 
of the platforms like sparrows on a 
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rail andtalked of love and many things, 
boasted little as they smoked or spat 
their “Montreal,” and listened soberly 
for once to the brags of young Jim 
Kerr, who had been in the “States” 
and there had heard the hundred bells 
of Boston clang loudly together and 
in the quiet evenings had listened to 
marvellous chimes that rang out soft 
and solemn tunes into a trembling air. 

Yes, they were keen for the sound, 
these people were. But back on his 
little farm Dan McKenzie, troubled in 
spirit, felt his sky grow blacker, and 
more black as the time grew near. 
Groaning and lamenting, he and Mar- 
garet scolded and complained, and 
over all his soul there subtly stole a 
dread of coming trouble. Reason had 
little Dan for his fears—aye, reason 
had he. 

Yet surely the Garden of Eden in 
its one-time loveliness lay less beauti- 
ful than on that sweet Sabbath in the 
summer rested the little hamlet of 
Streamville. The grass in the fields 
by the roadside waved gently in 
changing green. The softer hued 
pastures on the barer hillsides shone 
with the kisses of a bright sun. The 
maples and beeches, clustered on high 
on the hilltops, shook their leaves 
lightly with limbs almost motionless 
in the little breeze whispering softly 
from the west. On high through a 
blue heaven tiny gray clouds like 
trails of mist slowly slipped towards 
the east. Above the hush of the old 
Sabbath there was only the sound of 
birds chirping, the complaint of 
lonely crickets, a sheep’s occasional 
bleat, the surprised baw] of a grazing 
cow whose companions were hidden 
over a knoll, while from the winding 
road came the faint undertone of old- 
fashioned wagons as they lumbered 
slowly to church. And then the 





solemn music of the bell rose and fell 
with a sweetness that lingered long 
and tremulously in the pure country 
air——and struck again—and then 
again. 

In the manse Mr. McNutt, fum- 
bling with his white cravat, turned his 


eyes a moment to heaven. Standing in 
his own doorway Elder Fraser leaned 
a little forward and put a hand behind 
his ear, and he smiled and whispered: 
“A bonny sound it has! Aye, a bonny, 
bonny sound!” And nearly every 
woman throughout the length and 
breadth of the countryside looked up 
quickly into her man’s face and said: 
“Aye! man, is it not sweet?” And 
their lords answered at once: “Aye! 
Aye! it’s grand,”—and then reflec- 
tively, “bit it cost—aye it cost a 
penny.” 

Dan McKenzie and Margaret had 
risen that morning low in heart and 
unwontedly silent with one another. 
The glories of the morning with east- 
ern sky and the eastern hills bright- 
ened with the sun had not cheered 
them. Margaret quietly lit her fire 
and stirred her porridge, while Dan 
with his lean black dog went to the 
pasture and brought home the cows. 
When they had milked, the two sat 
down to their frugal meal, the solem- 
nity of the Sabbath and the cloud of 
trouble heavy on their faces. The 
groaning of Dan in his long Gaelic 
grace was mournful. Mournful too 
was the “Returning of Thanks” and 
the “Taking of Books.” 

“Hoigh! Hoigh!” sighed he after 
he had slowly risen from his knees 
and had glanced long at the tall 
clock standing against the wall. “It’s 
time we wis gettin’ ready, Margaret. 
I suppose we should not be late this 
day.” Then in his old bitter scorn of 
the bell he added, slowly: “It’s sicha 
momentous occashion. Aye! yie! sich 
a momentous occashion.” And they 
began to make ready. 

Dan McKenzie was but a man, and 
Margaret, his wife, but a woman. So 
almost from the moment that Dan 
rose slowly and paused with a droll 
awe at his folded Sunday clothes, and 
Margaret had skipped away to her 
own toilet, a mild clamor arose in the 
farm house and kept things on the fret 
till they moved churchward. Dan had 
the start of Margaret, and was already 
in a gentle sweat when his excited 
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spouse bustling about upstairs with as 
much hurry as speed began to admon- 
ish him. 

“We'll be late, Dan!” shecried from 
the bed room, where he could hear her 
slipping off rustling garments and 
rushing around. Her lord was al- 
ready uncomfortable in his stiff white 
shirt and his Sunday trousers; one 
shining long-legged boot was on, and 
the tight-fitting trouser leg pulled 
down over it as far as the ankle; a 
white-socked foot was just in the en- 
trance of the other, and his fingers 
were in the straps ready for a pull. 
“Hough! be quaet, wumman!” he 
grunted, no wise disturbed. 

A couple of minutes passed. Then 
the sound of the first ringing from the 
church, a mile away, came trembling 
into the house. “The bell’s ringin’! 
The bell’s ringin’! Hear till it! Hear 
till it!’ screamed Margaret in an ex- 
cited and half-smothered cry from the 
folds of a mutinous garment with 
which she was feverishly struggling. 
* “The deil with the dang bell!” sav- 
agely muttered this son of the Coven- 
anters with a black frown. His clum- 
sy fingers were tugging frantically 
with a bone collar button and a stiff 
white collar, and they slipped badly; 
his face was flushed a brick red with 
his exertions, and his eyes rolled des- 
peratelv. He stopped a moment and 
drew breath. Then he asked in 
mocking rage: 

“Oh, it’s the bell that’s tellin’ you 
the time o’ day, Mrs. McKenzie? Is 
the clock stopped when you forget it 
clean and partic’lar?” 

Margaret gave no answer, and Dan 
fiercely turned his attention and wrath 
upon the collar button, and made it 
do his will. He soon finished his 
dressing paying great attention to 
the brushing of his hair, and then, 
staff in hand and shiny beaver on his 
head, he called up the stairway, “Are 
you ready, Margaret, girl?” 

“Tn a minute.” came the hurried 
and almost breathless reassurance. 

He stood for a while in the low 
doorway watching the slow wagons 


pass on to church and the people on 
foot trudge along bythe roadside. But 
at last he grew impatient. “Wum- 
man, will ye be ready the day?” 

“Ay! ay! Donald, man, in a wee bit- 
tee, jist a wee bittee!” 

Every Sabbath it was so. Every 
Sabbath Dan’s patience oozed out as 
he waited at the doorway. So he 
stood there still, with the sun shining 
on his stern little face, quaintly whis- 
kered, and his eyes dwelt on the glory 
of God’s blue sky, then traveled up 
and down the tender hillsides, noting 
lights and shades, then followed the 
sweep of the gentle little glen lying 
like a maiden in the sun, and he forgot 
Margaret. “It’s a braw day,” he mut- 
tered, “bit it’ll be rainin’ the morra— 
the birds are o’er fond o’ hoppin’ on 
the ground. See that robin there, the 
red rogue—a sure sign! a sure sign! 

“Ah! and is it Sandy McTavish 
that’s comin’ round the turn with the 
gray horse he got in trade,—and a 
dear trade it wis, I’m thinkin’! It’s no 
hard to see that Sandy is mighty keen 
to sell. Jist look how he’s pretendin’ 
to hold back on the reins, as if the old 
sheep wis crazy to bolt! Ay! and the 
whip’s in the other hand I’ll be seein’, 
Sandy man; bit you hold it very gentle 
like—very gentle like, Mister Mc- 
Tavish. 

“And my! doesn’t Mrs. McTavish 
sit big and proud with her red nose ir 
the air an’ the green parasol held fore- 
ninst the sun. *Deed Sandy might sit 
back and let the mare jog—she’s too 
old and lazy, I'll be thinkin’, to run 
away. 

“Agh! they’re keen on the bell, I 
hear, Mister and Mistress McTavish 
are; bit it’s myself that warrants it wis 
few groats they give—proud as the 
missus looks the dav. 

“Ts that plague of a wumman never 
comin’! Wumman, will you be 
ready?” he called up the stairway in 
exasperation. 

“T’m jist comin’, Donald,” she called 
back, with a note in her voice that 
every husband knows, no matter how 
homely his wife may be. It told him 
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that at last she was dressed to her full 
satisfaction and was just a little 
pleased with her glass. So there re- 
mained nothing for her impatient lord 
to do but grumble crustily: “I'll wait 
not a haight longer. *Deed it’s late we 
are already, when Sandy McTavish 
and the big wife, that’s alwayslast, has 
gone round the corner afore us.” He 
blew his nose loudly with his red ban- 
danna, replaced it inside his ancient 
beaver, stamped his staff shortly on 
the platform, and started. | 

With the dignified humility and 
with the solemn face befitting a Pres- 
byterian of the old school on the Sab- 
bath, Danwalked on towards the little 
white church, and never turned to 
look at Margaret trudging along se- 
dately a few yards behind. And as he 
walked and as with an air of pious ab- 
straction he “passed the time o’ day” 
with people on the way, he was bitter 
at heart against the bell, and he raged 
at the thought of how the good old 
customs sacred to his fathers’ hearts 
were being dropped by a frivolous 
generation one by one. Thus as they 
entered the churchyard with that thing 
of brass ringing again its loud and bit- 
ter refrain in his old heart, ringing 
as if in triumph it mocked him, every 
thingto his solemn eyes seemed differ- 
ent,—and yet what was changed he 
could not tell. The same old line of 
horses still harnessed and in their 
wagon shafts stood hitched all along 
the unpainted fence; careless groups 
of men chatted in low tones of crops, 
horses and weather, listened at times 
with critical ears to the ringing above 
them, and, I fear, at ungodly moments 
dropped little bits of gossip that at 
some firesides furnished interest for a 
week; and as ever, abotit the church 
door the young bloods of the hamlet, 
bright eyed, rosy cheeked and bash- 
ful, stood awkwardly as they watched 
the lasses trip haughtily into their 
seats, dressed like little queens in their 
finery. 

It had been Dan’s wont to stop and 
chat. But on this Sabbath he had not 
the heart. He slackened up his step 
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till Margaret passed him and went in; 
then with a sigh he followed her 
through the doorway, through the 
rustling hall where women removing 
their veils and neckerchiefs exchanged 
greetings and gossip in whispers and 
nods, and then down the aisle into the 
hush of the Lord’s presence. Up to 
the very front they went, a queer pair, 
and turned into their old side pew by 
the pulpit. 

Margaret sat down quietly and 
without ceremony. But Dan, being a 
man, though of little presence, abrupt 
in his movements, and fidgety, must 
needs lean his short staff in the corner, 
put his hat on the seat, and then, gath- 
ering his spreading coat tails about 
him with convulsive tightness, sink 
down beside her solemnly. Putting 
out his right hand he drew the red 
bandanna from the depths of his 
beaver, mopped his bare crown and 
brow thoughtfully, and completed the 
ceremony with sundry trumpet blasts 
from his nose. Then hat and handker- 
chief were put beneath the seat, and 
with his hands folded in his lap like a 
saint and his thumbs twirling around 
each other at a gentle pace he bowed 
his old bald head and gave himself up 
to his thoughts. . 

But Margaret with keen eyes swept 
the church, from the pulpit, where on 
high the minister in his gown sat 
throned in calm-eyed dignity, to the 
precentor’s seat in the gallery over the 
hall, where in front of an adoring 
choir and above an admiring congre- 
gation, Elder Flint Fraser, the cham- 
pion of the bell, could not disguise his 
triumph. Bitterness came black and 
biting into her heart as she watched 
the elder, for he sat up straight and 
puffed his spare frame to a kingliness 
it had never shown before. His glance 
was like an eagle’s after battle, and his 
shaven lips curved into a half smile, 
while combed and stroked with un- 
usual care that day his long wispy side 
whiskers stuck out from his cheeks as 
if threatening to spike through the 
eyes any one that smiled behind him. 
Margaret thought him vain; and in- 
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deed he may have been—and no 
doubt he would have been, were he 
not so bald. She turned her head 
away from the sight of him, bitterer 
than ever. 

The rattling of pulleys ceased, and 
with a dying clang the bell stopped. 
Even while the last vibrations were 
singing tremulously in the air the Rev. 
Mr. McNutt was on his feet, read- 
ing in low tones the morning psalm. 
When he had done, the choir in the 
gallery rose and drew a long breath, 
and the people below stood up rever- 
ently in their pews. Precentor Flint 
Fraser, with his head well back, his 
left hand holding the book far out 
from his eyes, while his right grasped 
a tuning fork, cleared his throat care- 
fully, and then with majestic air struck 
the little instrument on the gallery 
railing. With canted head and lips 
pursed he judged the “vibrations, and 
then broke forth; an ambitious but 
childless woman in the choir came 
next; the others followed; and at last 
with a grand mingling of voices 
preacher and congregation took up 
the strain. 

3ut the old precentor in his lofty 
perch was as one possessed. Now he 
pealed out with his mouth turned to 
the ceiling; now he listened for mo- 
ments with sundry puckerings and 
smackings of his lips; and then with a 
new swing and a leader’s clarion note 
he would sweep onward the lagging 
stream of song. Bass, soprano, tenor, 
in turn he took, always singing out 
clear and strong above the rest, his 
head and chest thrown back, his body 
jerking nervously, his hand waving, 
and the sharp stamp of his foot beat- 
ing time loud enough to be heard 
throughout the church at intervals. 
Surely indeed in this day of his tri- 
umph the elder surpassed himself. Ah 
me! did he guess how his arch enemy, 
Dan McKenzie, would be smitten 
with shame and humbled before him? 

The end of the singing came too 
soon. The long morning prayer fol- 
lowed, the people standing with un- 
shut eyes just as their fathers for gen- 
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erations had stood. The solemn read- 
ing of the Scriptures came next; and 
then another psalm was sung. When 
the hush had stolen over them again, 
Mr. McNutt gave out his text, waited 
motionless and silent till the people 
found it and clattered their Bibles into 
the book troughs before them. Then 
he began his sermon. 

Alas! it is time to confess that Don- 
ald McKenzie was a man much given 
to sleep, particularly on the Sabbath 
day. And even on this morning of 
which I tell, he had, notwithstanding 
his pious wrath against the bell and 
the importance of his office of “Beg- 
gar,” half dozed through the reading 
of the Scripture; and now, satisfied 
with the “Heads” of the discourse 
and lulled by the familiar voice of Mr. 
McNutt, he glided gently with his chin 
on his breast into the sweet land of 
dreams. At times, indeed, he seemed 
to fight against the spell, jerking his 
head up fitfully and blinking a bit; but 
not even an occasional nudge from 
Margaret’s elbow nor the ticklings of 
a sacreligious fly coursing gayly across 
his shining pate could bring him 
nearer than spasmodic consciousness. 

Still the people in the pews had long 
ceased to think anything of his weak- 
ness. In fact, it had grown customary, 
when any of the godless laughed, to 
cant the head a little to one side and 
answer quaintly in mingled Scotch re- 
proof and Scotch apology: “’Deed, if 
Dan kept awake, it’s me that ’ud be 
lookin’ at him all the day, and it’s not 
a mite o’ good I'd be gettin’ o’ the sar- 
mon, at all, at all. There’s nothin’ 
astray in the doctrine either, while 
Donald McKenzie’s at the sleepin’ — 
I'll tell ve that.” 

But they did marvel forever after- 
wards how any one of flesh and blood 
and possessing the symptoms of a soul 
could sit that day and doze under Mr. 
McNutt’s burning words. For this 
sermon had been prepared with great 
care for this great occasion, and the 
minister was delivering it with a fervor 
that held the people before him spell- 
bound. The men with heads bowed 
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humbly and hands clasped tightly be- 
tween their knees listened hard. The 
women sat bolt upright with flashing 
eyes and ears that dared not miss one 
word. The aged fathers leaning for- 
ward, with wrinkled faces buried in 
their shaking hands, whispered silent- 
ly through dry lips: “Aye, aye! bit it’s 
mighty, mighty! He’s deep! ’Deed! 
bit it’s grand words he’s breakin’ till 
us this day!” 

Mr. McNutt reached his thirdly, and 
Dan still slept, sounder perhaps than 
ever. The preacher was mortal and 
young, and the sound of his eloquence 
racked his own heart into tingling 
ecstasies of emotion that swept him on 
and on with vague yearnings past the 
border land of passion. The time of 
pleading was at hand. In a moment 
those clarion tones would soften to 
croonings like a mother’s over her 
babes; andthe strong men would fidget 
about inthe seats,the old fathers would 
sit wrapt, their faces shining, while the 
women would sniff audibly here and 
there, and wipe red eyes with their 
handkerchiefs. But when the last peal- 
ing masterpiece had been thundered 
forth, there was a choking catch in 
Mr. MecNutt’s throat, his hands which 
had been pounding the cushion rested 
motionless before him, while in a hush 
like the judgment he looked over the 
heads of the worshipers and above 
the silent choir with misty eyes which 
could not see. Arrows of conviction 
were striking right and left into hearts 
whose defenses were down, — when, 
disturbed by the silence, Dan McKen- 
zie awoke with a start. 

He was late, he thought at once, for 
the collection; and grasping the ladle 
in front of him before Margaret’s hand 
could touch him, with eyes a-blink lie 
hurried down the aisle and at the end 
of the church began to solicit coppers 
as usual. The snickering of godless 
Jamie Munro, who shook in his seat 
catching his breath convulsively and 
biting into his handkerchief, and the 
horrified face of Elder McTavish, 
whose eyes stared from Dan to the 
ceiling as if it would fall and from the 


ceiling to Dan, gave him warning. 
Dazed he glanced around the wide- 
eyed congregation, saw Margaret 
writhing in shame in her pew and the 
minister towering white-faced and 
stern in the high pulpit. He was too 
bewildered to slink into an empty pew 
by the door, but bent his head and ina 
dream walked back to his place by his 
wife —and his dry old Scotch face 
was a blank that told no tales. 

It was well that the Rev. Mr. Mc- 
Nutt had not forgotten his notes, but 
had them before him, else he would 
have broken down, as he did that first 
Sabbath of his catechising days in the 
little bare schoolhouse on the South 
Shore. Even as it was, he labored 
hard and lamely, and the people 
listened with the flush on their cheeks 
faded and the fire that had burned so 
in their hearts black and cold. Still, 
fourthly, lastly: in conclusion and even 
the old “one word more” were given as 
duty demanded, and then with a sigh 
of relief and a cold sweat on his brow 
he sat down. 

Now the light-hearted and the 
giddy, forgetting even the proper show 
of reverence due the sanctuary, looked 
about exchanging knowing looks and 
smiles. Even Mrs. McTavish, after a 
short struggle with her pride, unbent 
her commanding front to whisper 
feverishly to her lord: “I winder what 
Donald’ll do now?” But Sandy, with 
a man’s awe for the church and a sense 
of the scandalous nature of a whisper, 
looked sternly before him and an- 
swered nothing. The choir sat silent 
in their places, for the days of singing 
light hymns to drown the clinking of 
coins on the wooden ladles had not 
come. But the childless woman be- 
hind the precentor held her nose high 
and was already sniffing on the verge 
of pious tears, while the sharp-featured 
old elder, his lips pursed out and his 
head cocked, with eyes askance, ca- 
ressed a side whisker thoughtfully with 
one hand, while with the other he soft- 
ly turned over the leaves of the Psalm 
Book. 

What Dan did not see he felt. And 
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though it hurt cruelly, he rose stiffly 
with the other beggars, grasped the 
long handle of his ladle for the second 
time, and staidly walked down the 
aisle with John Munro. The eyes of 
the whole congregation were on him, 
and he knew it. But all his feelings 
were fairly benumbed; and it was just 
as if it were in a dream that he saw the 
girls smirk and giggle as he paused a 
moment before them, and saw the 
young fellows leer and laugh as they 
rang their coppers with a jingle into 
his box. But he was of martyr stuff, 
as Pictou people are, and would have 
died before one feature of his hard lit- 
tle face would show how his heart was 
stung with shame. The pride of his 
fathers and a pride born of a free land 
and life stood up stiff and stern within 
him. 

So, very quietly and with calm eyes, 
he moved from seat to seat, till at last 
he stood before the platform by the 
pulpit stair, with Margaret at his left, 
and Mr. McNutt, chin in hand, tower- 
ing above him on the lofty pulpit chair 
at his right. The ordeal was prac- 
tically over, and Dan began to get 
nervous and to long to be away from 
the hundreds of staring eyes that in 
his momenfary weakness seemed to 
bore right through him. 

According to “beggar’s” custom, 
he slipped the ladle handle back 
through his left hand till it balanced 
nicely, and then with his right thumb 
and forefinger began to fumble in his 
vest pocket for his own penny offer- 
ing. But the mischievous copper was 
hiding somewhere in the lining, and, 
silly man, he began to wonder if Mar- 
garet could really have put it there. 
Desperate at last he thrust his hand 
down into his trousers pocket, felt a 
coin, and with the dexterity of guilt 
slipped it out and let it jingle among 
the others in the box. With a quick 
push he put the ladle into its place and 
hurriedly sought his pew and Mar- 
garet. 

Had he but cast one glance back at 
John Munro, he would have seen his 
solemn face all twisted with one great 





spasm of astonishment. And had he 
but watched that stately man as he 
walked away from the ladles, he would 
have seen him shake his head in 
quaint perplexity, and no doubt even 
at that one moment he would have 
marvelled at the sight of little waves 
of wonder beating and beating on his 
countenance against that severe as- 
sumption of calm and dignity which 
so well befitted the face and figure 
of that functionary of Streamvitle 
church. 

Flesh won, as flesh often does, and, 
wrong as it was, John Munro soon 
leaned a little towards Mrs. Munro 
and whispered: “Wumman, Donald 
McKenzie’s fair crazy the day.” 

“Haugh, be quaet! is he now?” she 
asked eagerly with her white handker- 
chief at her mouth. 

“Deed that’s jist what he is! It’s 
a feefty cent piece he’s pit intil the box 
the day —a feefty cent piece!” 

“Aw! the poor craether! the poor 
craether! What will Margaret say? It’s 
her that'll be sore!” —and in polite 
solicitude fat little Mrs. Munro sighed 
and nodded and shook her head many, 
many times. 

Dan had seen nothing. His hear: 
was over-burdened already, and he sat 
still in the soothing presence of Mar- 
garet, blind and deaf to all that went 
on around him. The concluding para- 
phrase was sung, the benediction pro- 
nounced,and the people, hurrying out, 
jammed the aisles quickly from door- 
way to pulpit stairs. Behind the crush, 
glad that at last the weight of staring 
eyes was off them, but with the shad- 
ows of their misery dark now upon 
their faces, Margaret McKenzie and 
Dan slowly followed. People passing 
them as they trudged homeward 
nodded kindly, and mechanically they 
returned their courtesies. But there 
was no relief to their shame till they 
left the highway and turned up their 
own little farm road. The black dog 
rushed down the hill to meet them, 
and he leaped around Dan with glad 
barks; but with sorrow in every action 

his master waved him away and with 
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chin almost touching his breast walked 
listlessly forward. Dark enough had 
he been when in the gladness of the 
morning he had gone forth! Darker 
now was he under the deluge of 
shame which had fallen over him 
since! 

Never a word said Dan as he en- 
tered the house, never a word as 
he carefully took off his “meeting 
clothes” and donned plainer raiment. 
Then he went back to his chair be- 
hind the stove and, given up to his 
humiliation, brooded, bent and sigh- 
ing, over his troubles. He hoped 
without hope that Margaret might 
have mercy and be a comfort to him. 
But her wrath was great, and her 
tongue, sharpened by waiting, cut him 
with bitter words. Wise man, he said 
nothing in reply, suffering in silence 
with a heart bitterer than ever against 
the vain bell, the cause of it all. 

With a last scornful glance at him, 
Margaret flounced out of the kitchen 
to put away his fine clothes. In the 
middle of her folding and brushing 
she suddenly thought of the half dol- 
lar piece she had forgotten to take 
from the trousers after the last mar- 
ket day. 

“Well! I wis near as big a gawk 
as that Dan himself,” she whispered, 
with a queer little drawing of her thin 
lips. “Highh!” she added, not un- 
complacently, “it’s little winder a 
buddy gits through-other with all 
these carryings on down yonder at 
Streamville.” 

Her hand had already slipped into 
the right pocket of her lord’s garment 
and was seeking the touch of metal. 
But on a sudden her eyes leaped and 
a tremor of fear quivered through her, 
for her fingers running along the seam 
at the bottom met nothing but the 
scratchy feel of coarse cotton. She 
pulled it out to the light of day, — but 
the coin was not there. Then fever- 
ishly and with a queer dread over her 
she turned every pocket of his clothes 
inside out, and at last as she flipped 
the lining of one in his vest the mean 
copper showed its dark brown face for 


a moment and rang guiltily down on 
the floor. She gasped; she fairly 
reeled; and snatching the hateful cop- 
per coin from the floor with one wild 
swoop, she rushed into the presence 
of her spouse, who still cowered in 
his chair. 

Dan’s first feeling was one of relief 
that the stove was between him and 
Margaret. But she stood just across, 
with her head leaned far forward, her 
eyes staring wide with wild alarm, and 
between her thumb and forefinger she 
held right beneath his nose the dam- 
ning coin. 

“Man, what have ye done with the 
silver bit? What have ye done with 
the silver bit as was in your trousers? 
Did ye pit it intil the ladle?” 

Dan leaped to his feet as if a bullet 
had ripped through his heart. He 
was dizzy, — for it all came back to 
him; and he sank back with feelings 
akin to woe. 

It would not be possible to tell in 
words that are only words how Mar- 
garet lamented, and how at times the 
very gall of bitterness seemed to drip 
from her tongue as she stepped about 
the kitchen, or with her hands on her 
hips stood regarding him in scorn. 
Neither could one describe the horror 
in Dan’s own accusing soul as it re- 
flected upon this thing he had done. 
Surely it is enough that towards even- 
ing, dressed again in his Sabbath 
clothes, he walked down to the church 
in the hope of finding Elder Fraser 
before the usual prayer meeting be- 
gan. Luckily enough he found that 
good man in the little bare vestry off 
the hall; and with even better luck, as 
he thought, the stout canvas bag con- 
taining the day’s collection lay on the 
table. 

The leading elder listened quietly; 
but all the while the long bony fingers 
of his left hand plaved lovingly with 
a tawny whisker. and his eyes hid 
themselves behind half shut lids, and 
he pouted his lips and smacked, and he 
pursed them as if he would whistle, 
and smacked them again. He shook 
his old bald head very sagely when 
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Dan was done, but seemed still to 
wonder over something which had 
puzzled him, and of which he had just 
received but a half revelation. After 
a half minute’s silence, however, he 
screwed his face to the dignity befit- 
ting his high office, and said in a very 
calm and solemn voice: 

“This noon, Meester McKenzie, the 
session thanked the gude Lord for the 
bountiful hand Heaven opened in our 
midst. ’Deed ye should a h’ard the 
thanksgivin’ of Meester McNutt. Rale 
deep! Rale deep and grand it wis!” 

“Deep in discourse is Meester Mc- 
Nutt,” Don answered, as dignitary to 
dignitary, ‘‘an’ his peteetions aré very 
grand, bit it’s me as is sorry, mighty 
sorry, Elder Fraser, that him and the 
session wis thankful for that feefty 
cent piece of Don McKenzie’s. For 
it’s him as didn’t mean it, at all, at all. 
It’s my change I'll be wantin’ from ye 
the day — forty-nine cents change.” 
Then with a fine touch of scorn: “Did 
ye think I’d be pittin’ in half a dollar 
when a black cent ud do? Haugh! 
be quaet, Elder Fraser! Be quaet, 
man!” 

Flint Fraser did not seem to hear a 
word, but went on again, as if the 
thoughts which came while Dan 
talked awed him. ‘“Winderful! win- 
derful,” he mused, “are the ways of 
the Almighty! He wis afraid, I'll be 
seein’, that maybe it’s no with the 
proper cheer that you'll be givin’ o’ 
your substance till Him.” 

This angered Dan, as perhaps the 
elder intended, but though his little 
eves shot fire, he cried in amazement 
and bitterness: “Haugh, man, ye’re 
not wise the day! Me that’s ever 
ready with the steepends and the bit 
for the missions? Is it my white bit 
you'll be takin’ to give to that old 
rogue of a sexton? Ay! ay! an old 
sour rogue—and then call that Provi- 
dence?” 


Still unmoved and in the same 


dreamy way the elder went on softly: 
“It wis Elder McTavish as wid be 
wantin’ it to go till the missions, bit 
Elder McLeod wis sore hot for the 


grand scheme of French evangeliza- 
tion. Elder Dunbar wid be thinkin’, 
he said, as the superannuation fund 
must no be forgot, an’ indeed Meester 
McNutt wis like to favor that himself 
for a whilie. But they couldn’t agree, 
nor they widdn’t. Till all at once the 
minister clapped his hands soft like 
an’ smiled like a slip of a boy: ‘It’s for 
the bell, brethren,’ he said. ‘It’s been 
sent for the bell!’ An’ we agreed an’ 
were glad together. Aye! aye! It was 
a happy time we had then, an’ it’s the 
grand prayer of Meester McNutt ye 
should a h’ard, Meester McKenzie. 
Aye, man! bit it wis mighty!” 

Dan choked. His eyes rolled ter- 
ribly. It seemed as if his very breath 
had fled. But at last he managed to 
gasp, and then he spluttered: “Till the 
bell? Till the bell? My money till 
that dang bell?’ —and he menaced 
the elder with his fist. “Ay, Dan Mc- 
Kenzie,” the old man answered grim- 
ly, as he rose to his full height, “ye’ve 
contributed till a good cause in spite 
o’ yourself. Ye’ve contributed till the 
bell.” 

Through the window Elder Flint 
Fraser watched the wretched Dan 
make his slow way towards home. 
The solemnity had faded from the old 
man’s face, and one might have sworn 
that a sly twinkle was playing in his 
eyes. No smile, however, broke the 
line of his stern lips. But his eyes 
were still amused a minute later when, 
as he stroked his starboard whisker 
and pulled its point out far, he mur- 
mured slowly for his own ear: “A 
clear dispensation! Aye, aye, a clear 
dispensation!” Then he chuckled, 
“Laik some dispensations — hard to 
bear!” 

Whether the worthy elder was right 
I do not know. Whether he would 
have seen so clear a dispensation had 
Margaret come to him at Dan’s right 
hand I fear to guess. Even as it was, 
it is something about which opinions 
must ever differ. That they do differ 

I know well; for when I last heard 
that bland old bell ring in the clear, 
calm air of Streamville, only a sum- 
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mer ago, I heard two farmers talk, 
and one said impatiently, as if settling 
the thing from dispute forever: 

“Haugh, man! the silver bit went 
till the bell, and Dan McKenzie’s 
name was pit on the list.” 

“Ye’re not wise,” the other an- 
swered as scornfully, “for there wis 
forty-nine Sabbaths afterwards, as 
yell remember, that Donald McKen- 
zie gave not a haight till the collec- 
tion. A queer man, Dan is! *Deed, 
a queer man!” 

Thus I must leave this. And as for 
the man Dan McKenzie, upon whom 
the burden of this tale lies, I can only 
say that he ponders still over what 


one of his forefathers of the Covenant 
might have done had he in such an 
evil hour fallen into similar troubles 
and made a like mistake. It is in the 
twilights, when all is dark in the dingy 
kitchen, save the red coals glowing 
at the damper, and while he can still 
see Margaret before him, a shadowy 
figure bent over in her chair swinging 
her body a little as she croons an old 
Jacobite song of Prince Charlie or a 
bit of a psalm tune, that he looks 
across the stove at her and wonders 
with many wonderings whether any 
of his stern old ancestors could have 
suffered as much as he and borne it 
in other way than he did. 





THE HOME OF SOPHIA AND OLIVER SMITH. 


By Giles B. Stebbins. 


“Sing on! bring down, O beautiful river, 

The joy of the hills to the waiting sea; 

The wealth of the vales, the pomp of the 
mountains, 

The breath of the woodlands bear with 
thee.” 


HUS has some unknown poet 

given a glimpse of what the 

beautiful Connecticut bears “to 
the waiting sea.” On either side, 
towards its source near the Canadian 
border, are narrow glens, and rocks 
and mountains; further south, fair 
meadows, broad and rich, and pleasant 
woodlands, with billowy mountain 
ranges in the distance. 

Hatfield, Massachusetts, is one of 
the most beautiful of the rural villages 
along the banks of the beautiful river. 
Northampton and Springfield farther 
south, have felt the thrill and rush of 
modern life, yet are still attractive 


towns, beautiful for situation. A na- 
tive of Springfield myself, moving up 
to old Hatfield with my parents when 
a child, and living there most of the 
time for twenty years, the history of 
the place is familiar to me, the old 
attachments strong, and the scenery 
still fresh in my mind’s eye. 

Quaint collections of old household 
goods — tables with many feet, chairs, 
desks, side-boards, porringers and 
pots, warming pans and foot stoves, — 
were stowed away in the garrets of old 
farmhouses in Hatfield; now and then 
a curious book, tucked under a dusty 
rafter, or laid away in some drawer. 
In reach of my hand lies a volume of 
sermons by Richard Steele, doubtless 
a famous preacher in his time, printed 
in London in 1695, which I found in 
the garret of the old Meekins house. 
On its opening page several genera- 
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tions of the family had written their 
names. Evidently it was a precious 
volume to them, with some real spir- 
itual nourishment in its strange sen- 
tences; but few of any creed would 
read it to-day. Can it be that our best 
homilies shall become so poor and 
useless, two centuries hence? 

One of the Meekins race was one of 
the odd and striking characters to be 
found in every old New England vil- 
lage. My mother used to tell how, 
during the great eclipse of 1816, when 
the fowls went to roost and the people 
were looking at a little fragment of 
the sun through smoked glass, he 
never stopped from his work, but said 
to the idlers, as he toiled on stoutly: 
“Somebody’s got to hoe corn.” 
Strange stories were told of a black 
cat, “as big as a yearlin’ calf,” its yel- 
low eyes flashing, spitting fiercely as 
it ran along on the big beams over the 
barn floor, —a witch in that uncanny 
shape, as the 
man who saw 
it believed; and 
of poor old 
women riding 
through the air at 
night, on broom- 
sticks, to witch 
meetings. Old 
men _ who told 
these stories, early 
in this century, 
would not say they believed them; but 
they never quite dared to deny their 
truth, — and the most warm blooded 
children had strange chills as they lis- 
tened to such weird tales. 

Perils beset the early settlers. I 
have seen an embankment, almost 
smoothed away, which ran a mile 
north and south just west of the main 
street, and had been the foundation of 
a stockaded defence against the Indi- 
ans. One dark September day in 
1677, an Indian foray was made near 
the north end of the settlement. 
Houses were burned, men shot, and 
captive women, a child five years old, 
and a man or two, carried off,through 
two hundred miles of trackless forest, 





to Canada, to be brought back again 
the next year by the skill and heroic 
daring of Benjamin Wait and his 
steadfast helper, Samuel Jennings. 

A friend of mine, who had searched 
the town records of over a century, 
found frequent mention of the abo- 
rigines, — called Indians, only once, 
—‘“heathen,” or “heathen-dogs” in 
every other mention. 

For over a hundred and fifty years 
the steadfast town had but one parish 
—one church, “one faith, one bap- 
tism,” and that one church has hardly 
a rival to-day. Such _ influences 
shaped the lives of the people, as I 
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knew them. The turbid tide of immi- 
gration had not then begun to set in, 
social life was simple, but it was on a 
high level; the Puritan air was full of 
thought,— for it was lofty ideals that 
brought the best blood of England 
across the ocean. The faults of our 
ancestors may be outgrown but their 
virtues are to be kept in mind. They 
laid solid foundations for human free- 
dom. 

In my childhood there was but one 
foreigner among the thousand dwell- 
ers in Hatfield,—Mr. Wilkie, a good 
man, a Hessian soldier, one of King 
George’s hired fighters, who deserted 
at the close of the Revolutionary War, 
as all did who could. 
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For generations the Smith family 
had lived in this community, a strong 
race of leading men and women. The 
story I am to tell of Oliver and 
Sophia Smith is a story of large giving 
for the good of the people. Some may 
ask: ‘How did these Smiths, living 
in stingy times, and belonging to a 
close-fisted race, happen to give so 
much?” Those were not stingy times; 
and the Yankees were not, and are not 
a meanly selfish race. With the salt 
sea on one side, and a howling wilder- 
ness on the other, they had a struggle 
for life, such as we can but faintly im- 
agine. Economy became a second na- 
ture, plain living a habit, running 
sometimes indeed to sordidness and 
meanness. But I have seen plain men, 
careful and saving in their personal 
ways, with hands “open as day to 
melting charity,” but whose hearts 
never ran away with their heads, and 


who must first know that their charity. 


was wise. Let the appeal to-day be 
for the stricken victims of fever in our 
southern cities, or for the sufferers by 
western forest-fires, or for some wise 
plan of education or reform, and help 
comes as generously from New Eng- 
land as from.any other quarter,—I 
believe more generously — and comes 
largely from those trained in simple 
and self-helping ways and inspired by 
the Puritan sense of duty. 

A grassy street a hundred feet wide 
extends a mile north and south not far 
from the west bank of the Connecticut, 
its solid old houses made to stand, with 
massive chimneys and steep roofs; and 
many of them do stand, as they have 
for a century, with some changing 
touches of modern style and comfort. 
Side streets— “Upper Lane,” and 
“Middle Lane,” their old names — 
reach westward; and the Northampton 
road turns west and south, across Mill 
river. Around each house is the 
“home lot” of days gone by, with 
room for barns and orchards, — the 
farm back in the great meadows, 
often in fragments a mile or two 
apart. Noble elms stand along the 
streets, their branches swinging far 





over the chimneys. Some begin to 
show decay, but many are still per- 
fect. Nearly opposite the old home- 
stead of my grandfather, on the 
Northampton road, and in front of the 
house of Mr. Lovell, are two magnifi- 
cent elms, as fresh in their growth as 
when I first knew them, almost sev- 
enty years ago. They stand some fif- 
teen feet apart, their trunks five or six 
feet through, and dividing a few feet 
up into a score of branches, each 
large enough for a tree, these sub- 
dividing, wide-spread and interlacing, 
rising over ninety feet in height and 
reaching out as far in width—a 
marvel of massive limbs and delicate 
tracery of twig and leaf, a fairy world 
of foliage and bird-song far up where 
no venturesome boy ever climbed. A 
hundred years Nature had wrought 
to perfect this master-piece,— all a 
free gift to me and others of the group 
of children who loved to stand in the 
shade, or lie on the grass, and look up, 
open-eyed and happy, not knowing 
how they were drawn and held there. 

For a hundred years the old meet- 
ing-house stood in the middle of the 
main -street, — bare, many-windowed 
and with a tall spire. It is now 
pushed away behind a barn and used 
as a tobacco shed. “To such base 
uses do we come at last!” 

On the west side of the street, just 
above the meeting-house, stood the 
home of Benjamin Smith, “Squire 
Ben,” a brother of Oliver, who, never 
marrying, lived pleasantly with that 
brother to the close of his earthly life. 
It was a noble old mansion, with gam- 
brel-roof and dormer windows. The 
family were above putting on airs. 
They had a decent sense of good 
blood and good breeding, but their 
daily life was wunpretending and 
neighborly. 

Once or twice a year the north par- 
lor was opened on some great occa- 
sion, its close shutters thrown back, 
and the sunshine actually let into its 
stately space. To try to sit in the 
high-backed, hair-seated chairs, in 
which none but the watchfully up- 
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THE BIRTHPLACE OF OLIVER AND SOPHIA SMITIIL. 


right could stay, and to look at the 
rich velvet wall-paper, with its rows of 
shepherdesses and poppies, was not a 
daily privilege. 

Just south of the house, by the front 
fence, stood “the great elm,” known 
as such by the first settlers, and with 
Indian marks of high floods cut in its 
trunk. Four feet from the ground, 
just above the spread of its roots, it 
measured thirty-two feet in circum- 
ference—the largest girth, I think, 
of any New England tree. Its three 
enormous branches were not lofty 
nor graceful. The whole tree was a 
gnarled and knotted mass of enduring 
strength; and it lived over two centu- 
ries. 

Not far north, on the same side of 
the street, is the Academy, built and 
endowed by Sophia Smith for the ben- 
efit of her townsfolk. On the oppo- 
site side of the street, just south of 
the meeting-house, was the ample and 
comfortable house of Joseph Smith, 
father of Sophia, where most of her 
life was spent. 

_ Oliver was in the fourth generation 
from Samuel Smith and his wife 





Elizabeth, who crossed the Atlantic in 
1634, in the ship Elisabeth, from Ips- 
wich to New York, with their three 
young children, found their way to 
Hadley and Hatfield, lived to be over 
eighty and left six children, who 
reared large families,—ancestors of a 
true-hearted race. Samuel was a 
trustworthy and capable man, hold- 
ing offices in Church and State. His 
son John was killed by the Indians 
in Hatfield meadows in 1676. 
“Uncle Oliver” was a frequent and 
welcome visitor in our Hatfield home. 
He was social, cheerful and of simple 
habits. It was my delight to hear him 
talk, for he knew much of men and 
things, and his genial and sagacious 
humor instructed us. When sixty 
years of age, he was the youngest of 
six brothers, residents in or near the 
town,—a family of steadfast men, who 
aimed to do true work and helped 
hold the commonwealth together. He 
was the rich man of that region. “We 
boys” used to talk over his wealth, 
and try to figure up how big a pile, 
in silver or gold, his money would 
make. A million was then incredible, 
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quite beyond the scope of our small 
brains. He was a banker and a 
money lender, not given to robbing 
the poor, but exact and thorough, and 
expecting others to be so. He made 
good investments, loaned money at 
six per cent, spent littke—and the sur- 
plus grew large. [ have known of his 
rendering men great service in money 
matters, in troublous times, on terms 
not burthensome to them, but safe to 
himself, when a hard and selfish man 
would have ground them. His per- 
sonal reputation was fair and high. 
People did not fear or hate him, as 
they do many money-lenders. Not 
only his justice, but his genial and 
kindly ways, saved him from that ca- 
lamity. He was sometimes called pe- 
nurious; but I know of his quiet chari- 
ties,—one hand hardly knowing what 
the other gave. Inhis later vearsthose 
charities were more appreciated. In 
matters of conduct or opinion, praise 
or blame had small weight with him. 
Without controversy he quietly did 
his duty as he saw it, and held firm to 
his own convictions. Seventy years 
ago, in the early days of Unitarian- 
ism, he was for vears the only sub- 
scriber in the village to the Christian 
Register, when such a_ subscription 
was held as a proclamation of a dan- 
gerous heresy, subjecting whoever 
made it to prejudices such as few 
realize to-day. Through all these he 
kept on the even tenor of his way, 
without ‘retaliation or any ruffling of 
his peace of mind. With charity for 
all, his convictions were as strong as 
those of any Puritan. 

Once a week, on Monday, he 
rode to Northampton bank, four 
miles, his old gray horse and green 
wagon known to all. This regular 
trip, occasional visits to distant cities, 
the care of his affairs at home and a 
genial social life filled his time. Cer- 
tain village oracles, after figuring up 
the matter, announced that “it did not 
cost Uncle Oliver more than five or 
six hundred dollars a year to live,” — 
an opinion probably nearer correct 
than many in such cases. His for- 
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tune was known to be large,—im- 
mense for those times. Who would 
have it?) His kindred did not need it. 
His plans were secrets in his own 
heart. People wondered at his buoy- 
ant cheer. Cares he had, but they 
did not depress him. The fears that 
haunt miserly souls never seemed to 
trouble him. Some hidden fountain, 
some high aim unrevealed, there must 
be, to account for such a life. Years 
must pass, and bodily death must 
come, to reveal his hidden well-spring 
of happiness, by making known the 
wise and kindly plans which he had 
secretly matured through many years. 

Born in Hatfield in 1776, he passed 
away peacefully in his native place in 
1845. His will was duly opened, and 
it was found that, save a few small 
legacies, his estate was left tu found 
“The Smith Charities.” The estate 
was valued in 1847 at $391,562, which 
was less than its real value. The 
trustees’ report for 1896 shows the 
total properties, mostly bonds, stocks, 
and mortgages, to be $1,283,850; the 
year’s receipts, interest, etc., $64,070; 
expenses and payments, $46,860, the 
funds in the vear gaining $17,210. 
This gain is in accord with the design 
of the founder, to make his charities 
hold their own, gain gradually, and 
be perpetual, as they will be, if as well 
managed in future as up to the present 
date. 

The will, dated 1844, (making a 
pamphlet of 25 pages) is clear and 
strong, and provides for the choice of 
officers and their duties; for gifts to 
boys and girls apprenticed to useful 
trades or services, to indigent widows, 
to the sick or disabled, to young 
women on their marriage, etc., in 
sums of about $50; also for loans of 
$500 to young men to help their start 
in life, they paying vearly interest for 
a fixed term, and then their note to be 
given to them, if all is satisfactory; 
for the education of boys and girls in 
Hatfield and other towns named; and 
for the future building of schools of 
agriculture and industry. No distine- 
tion or preference for any creed or 
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party is to be shown, and “the prac- 
tice of economy, frugality, temper- 
ance, industry and every moral vir- 
tue” is enjoined upon every benefi- 
ciary. 

A substantial stone building stands 
in Northampton, built for the offices 
of the Smith Charities. Hundreds of 
persons have been helped and trained 
in self-help by its funds. So long as 
that building stands, or any building 
devoted to the same purpose, it will 
be a monument needing no chiselled 
inscription heavy with praises; for 
the daily benefactions starting from 
within its walls will keep alive and 
sacred the blessed memory of Oliver 
Smith. 

After their daughter became the 
wife of Samuel T. Lyman, of North- 
ampton, Benjamin Smith and his wife 
took into their family a young girl 
to fill her place. She came and 
took up her useful daily tasks pleas- 
antly. The beauty of her gracious 
and noble life lent new charm to the 
old home. Her education was in the 
public school, but her genius had 
wide range. The best books were 
in reach; she had the companionship 
of a group of gifted women, such as 
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were and are still to be found in New 
England villages; she wrote for maga- 
zines, carefully hiding her identity; 
she rarely visited distant cities. She 
was always the bright particular star 
of the little town. Tall and delicate, 
with high forehead, dark eyes deep 
and tender, finely expressive features, 
and a singular charm of manner, 
heightened by goodness and sincerity, 
her intellect was superior, her spiritual 
life deep and tranquil. An intimate 
friend of my only sister, her visits to 
us were always welcome,—her influ- 
ence over me, I am grateful to say, a 
saving grace. Strict in the daily do- 
ing of duty, competent and accu- 
rate, although fond of the ideal and 
romantic, she was of great service to 
Oliver Smith as a private secretary, 
and their mutual friendship was affec- 
tionate and devoted. By a modest 
allowance in his will and by the care 
of his trustees, she was well provided 
for. After a separation of twenty 
years, I saw her with the silver crown 
of beautiful old age, her steps feeble, 
but the old light in her eyes as she 
called my name. Years had ripened 
the beauty of her character and en- 
larged her thought. Soon after- 
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wards she passed into the higher life, 
the change to her being like the open- 
ing of a golden gate. 

Sophia Smith, the founder of Smith 
College for Women at Northampton, 
was a niece of Oliver Smith. It is not 
supposed that either knew anything 
of the beneficent and far-reaching 
plans of the other. The woman kept 
her secret, as the man kept his. Only 


when bodily death came to them was 
it revealed; a surprise, a delight, a 
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ampton at the suggestion of Mr. 
Green, who was her trusted helper 
in the matter for years. For the 
building and endowment of the Hat- 
field Academy $75,000 was provided, 
and for the woman’s college at North- 
ampton about $500,000,—her whole 
estate with small exceptions, as her 
kindred needed no help of this kind. 
During her last years the query of 
the inquisitive was: “Who will get 
her money?” but a silence like that of 





THE “LOWELL ELMS” 


glad anticipation of rich results then 
came to many. In 1861 Sophia 
Smith’s first will was made, giving 
$50,000 for founding a_ scientific 
school at Amherst College. In 1862 
this was set aside, and a like sum be- 
queathed for a library in Hatfield. For 
several years this stood, until Rev. 
John M. Green, pastor of the Hat- 
field church, proposed a college for 
women. This plan was fully dis- 
cussed and adopted, the college to be 
in I latfield, the site changed to North- 
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the Sphinx brooded over the mys- 
tery. Occasionally a stranger would 
reach the old tavern near her home, 
by stage or carriage, go to the house 
for a few hours, and silently steal 
away as he came, leaving no name be- 
hind. The few who saw them said 
they looked like preachers or lawyers. 
Nobody thought of them as suitors. 
Miss Smith was not an unattractive 
woman, but all felt that her strong 
and reticent life would never be 
shared by another in marriage. 
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Her home was the substantial 
house, about a century old, left by 
her father, Joseph Smith, for the 
joint use of Austin, Sophia and Har- 
riet, his unmarried children. There 
the larger part of her life was passed, 
a new house near by being the family 
home for a few last years. The old 
house still stands. There I knew the 
family, as an occasional visitor. 
Austin was a shrewd man of business, 
honest, keen, and clear in his deal- 


ings. Harriet was kind and intelli- 
gent. The sisters were economical in 
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nobly illustrated one of its sacred 
ideas, that we are but stewards of our 
worldly goods, and should use them 
for the glory of God, and the good of 
man. The sisters were quite deaf, 
and this led them still more to lives 
of thought. The village library, not 
large, but of choice books, gave them 
a wide range of study, and in Sophia’s 
life, with her strength of character 
and. her deep sense of duty, took wise 
and practical form, and became a 
blessing to the lives of others. Their 


school education was small; their ed- 
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their habits, quiet and reticent, but 
neighborly. They gave for charity, 
and for such religious purposes, mis- 
sionary work, etc., as came within 
the scope of the Hatfield church, 
where they were constant attendants. 
Their givings were about in propor- 
tion with those of their neighbors. 
For the higher education of women 
they never revealed any especial inter- 
est. That was Sophia’s secret. Prob- 
ably her sister knew it, but she kept 
it well. They were deeply religious, 


sincere believers in the Puritanism in 
which 


they were trained. Sophia 





ucation by thoughtful reading, large. 
Sophia’s plans for the college were so 
wisely shaped that they have been fol- 
lowed with marked success and with 
little change. 

I remember Sophia Smith as hardly 
of medium stature, and of slight form, 
not frail, but healthful. I had a sense 
of her mental and moral strength, 
her firm and clear judgment, her care- 
ful kindness, and a frugal economy, 
in which there was no tinge of mean- 
ness, but the life-long habit which had 
become a second nature. 

About once a year “the Smith sis- 
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ters” made a party, inviting about 
fifty of the young and middle-aged. 
The tall wax candles, the great brass 
andirons, the bright open fires, the 
solid mahogany furniture, the silver 
tea service, the old china, and the fra- 
grant tea, the delicate and perfect 
homemade biscuit and cake, — all 
gave the fortunate visitors a glimpse 
of old-time gentility. 

Once a year, for a long time, the 
three occupants of the house went to 
Saratoga for a few weeks. While 
there, they came so near the fashion- 
able world, in equipage and dress, as 
to say by their acts: “We have a good 
right to be as brave and fine as you 
are; we can if we choose.” Thus 
they had views of life in these aspects, 
and then dropped back in quiet 
content, to their plain village ways. 
In course of time, Austin passed 
away, leaving to Sophia $450,- 
000. The gentle Harriet followed, her 
fair fortune laid in her sister's lap. 
In 1870, Sophia, at the age of seventy- 
four, closed her earthly career. Her 
estate was appraised at $500,000,— 
less than its real value. This went 
to found the Northampton and Hat- 
field schools, — largely to the former. 
In 1875 the Smith College for Wo- 
men opened with two buildings and 








fourteen students. To-day it has a 
score of buildings and a thousand 
students. This growth is doubtless 
beyond her most sanguine expecta- 
tions, and shows the excellence of her 
plans ahd the prophetic wisdom of 
these words in her will: “It is my 
opinion that by the higher and more 
Christian education of women .. . 
their weight of influence in repairing 
the evils of society will be greatly in- 
creased; as teachers, writers, mothers, 
members of society, their power for 
good will be incalculably enlarged.” 

In 1677, among the captives taken 
by Indians from Hatfield to Canada, 
and brought safely home again the 
next year by the heroic Benjamin 
Wait, were his wife and a child but 
six months old,—born in the In- 
dians’ forest home — fitly named Can- 
ada Wait. Grown to womanhood in 
1696 she married Joseph Smith, great- 
grandfather of Sophia, lived to the 
ripe age of seventy-two years, and 
left ten children. In Hatfield, at a 
public meeting in 1894, Daniel W. 
Wells said: “Canada Wait never 
dreamed, in her wigwam in far-off 
Sorel, that she would be the mother of 
the frugal Smiths, who, in later time, 
would scatter charity and learning 
with lavish hands.” 
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TO THE CONCORD RIVER. 
By Charles-Edward Amory Winslow. 


EAR stream, I know thy every mood as well 
As Love the changes in his mistress’ eyes, — 
From early morn, when still the shadows dwell, 
And wreathing mists from off thy bosom rise, 
While glens and dales are wrapped in virgin sleep, 
On moss and fern the night’s cool dews lie deep, 
And morning’s kiss caresses crag and steep. 








For noon’s still hour a cool retreat I know, 

And oft thro’ shading boughs my course have steered, 
To lie beyond the current’s rippling flow, 

Where vines hang down and sedges tall are reared, 
While only here and there a single gleam 
Of light breaks through, to dance upon the stream, 
A shadowing of Nature’s happy dream. 





At sunset I have sought a spot where slow 

The flood rolls northward with a broad expanse, 
And over meadows wide the sun hangs low, 

To cast soft shadows where the midges dance; 
And seen the bittern wing his clumsy way 
Toward one tall pine that holds unbroken sway 
Above the wood of maples autumn-gay. 
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And I have loved, where drooping willows bend 
And hemlocks tall are mirrored in the stream, 

To float between two worlds, which have no end— 
And no beginning: both enchanted seem; 

While ’neath the arched stone bridge which lies 

below, 
The evening star, with steady silver glow, 
Swims on the surface of the current slow. 








To-day, fair river, | am far away 
From thy cool reaches, in a barren land; 
Yet still I see thy slender birches sway, 
Hear stiil thy placid murmur close at hand,— 
And in my soul thy peace and calm abide, 
As when I wandered by thy tranquil tide, 
Or idly drifted where thy lilies ride. 
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THE GREAT, SHELL MOUNDS OF DAMARISCOTTA. 


By George Stillman Berry. 


N numerous river banks and 
other water shores all over the 
globe are found large deposits 

of shells, both of the oyster and other 
bivalves. These collections usually 
take the form of banks or mounds, 
and in many instances are covered 
with soil and vegetation to so great an 
extent that their discovery has been 
made only by accident. Often, how- 
ever, by the encroachment of water 
upon land the shell banks have 
been eroded so that large sections are 
exposed to view. There are thousands 
of these small heaps on every conti- 
nent, ranging in quantity from a few 
bushels to a mass whose huge dimen- 
sions form a feature of the landscape. 
Some of the greatest of these mounds 
are widely known, having for years 
received the investigations of scientists 
and the pilgrimages of the curious. 
Among them may be mentioned the 
ones on the peninsula of Denmark, in 
Japan, in Florida and in British Co- 
lumbia. These and similar deposits of 
shell were formerly thought to be 
natural beds of bivalves, raised by ele- 
vation of the land from their former 
position underneath the waters of bays 
and inlets. But investigation has es- 
tablished the fact that these are not 
natural beds, but are heaps of the cast 
off valves of those animals whose suc- 
culent parts were consumed by a hu- 
man population. New England is by 
no means destitute of these relics, as 
numerous shell banks on the coast of 
Maine and Massachusetts testify. It 
is the purpose of this article to con- 
fine attention to the immense oyster 
shell deposits on the Damariscotta 
river in Maine, not only because they 
are nearly, if not quite, the largest 
oyster shell mounds in the world, but 
also because a description of them 
would-apply very closely to all other 
artificial clam and ovster heaps. 
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The Damariscotta is a short but 
broad tide-water river, lying midway 
between the Kennebec and the Penob- 
scot. Fifteen miles from its mouth, at 
the bridge connecting the towns of 
Damariscotta and Newcastle, the river 
narrows perceptibly and runs between 
hilly banks in a channel not more than 
a hundred yards wide. A little over a 
mile above the bridge the river bends 
at right angles towards the west, anda 
hundred rods further enlarges into a 
bay nearly two miles long and half 
a mile wide. This bay receives the 
waters of a lake, which rests upon the 
higher land terminating at this point 
the upper course of the river. The de- 
posit of oyster shells, in continuous or 
solitary heaps, lie on both sides of the 
river for a few hundred yards below 
and above the bend. There are five 
mounds of large size, besides numer- 
ous other deposits containing from a 
few bushels to many tons. 

The existence of these mounds has 
been known to white men from the 
time when George Popham, cruising 
off the coast of Maine in the early part 
of the seventeenth century, was in- 
formed by the Indians of immense de- 
posits of oyster shells in the interior. 
The conspicuous position of the 
mounds, particularly the one lying on 
the western shore just below the bend 
in the river, could not fail to attract 
marked attention. This great mound 
on the peninsula extends in the form 
of a bluff four hundred feet along the 
shore and is exposed on the side 
towards the river throughout its whole 
extent. The northern portion has a 
thickness of only a few feet, its posi- 
tion on higher ground making it rise 
to nearly the same level as the part be- 
low, where the shells have an altitude 
of thirty-one feet, exceeding the height 
cf any other recorded mass of shells 

in the world. The dense growth of 
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pine and spruce trees, which cover the 
whole peninsula and encroach upon 
the shells, makes it difficult to ascer- 
tain the exact width of the heap. The 
widest portion appears to extend about 
seventy-five feet inland; but there are 
traces of shells in the rear of this, con- 
sisting mostly of small circular 
mounds, the exploration of which is 
not easy on account of the tenacious 
roots that permeate the soil in all di- 
rections. The present appearance of 
the shell-bank gives an indication of 
the enormous losses which it has sui- 
fered by erosion from the river since 
the shells were deposited. This fact 
will at once be discovered by the most 
superficial observer, as he traverses 
the little shelly beach which lies in 
front of the bluff. Wherever the alti- 
tude of the shells is not too great, he 
will see a vertical wall of closely 
packed shells lving above the yellow 
soil. It is evident by a glance that the 
shells did not originally terminate in 
this wall, but that the land once ex- 
tended many yards out in front, giving 
room for the natural slope of the shells 
as they were thrown on the ground in 
the original piles. In the higher parts 
of the bluff the shells could not well 
sustain a vertical position and have 
fallen upon the beach in steep slopes. 
It has been a frequent pastime for boys 
in their sports to wallow with glee in 
the shells from the top of the steep in- 
cline down to the beach. 





This heap has sustained other losses 
than those caused by the depredations 
of nature. For many years the “Oys- 
ter Danks” was a favorite place for the 
denizens of the surrounding towns to 
obtain material for walks and other 
purposes. In consequence of this de- 
mand hundreds of tons of shells were 
taken away by scow and cart. A lime 
kiln was also erected at the southern 
end of the great mound and many tons 
were burned therein. Of late years, 
however, the owners of the property 
have shown a laudable desire to pre- 
serve the features of the mound, and 
have allowed no encroachments to be 
made upon it. All along the edge of 
the bank trees and shrubs are growing. 
Trunks of trees have fallen upon the 
shore, dragging soil and shells after 
them, and have been floated away by 
high water and by retreating ice in the 
spring. It is a pleasant occupation to 
draw up one’s boat on the shelly beach 
and explore along the base of the 
mound. In one place successive hands 
have picked away the shells under- 
neath the roots of a tree and have hol- 
lowed out a little cave large enough for 
one to sitin. Its side and roof are of 
compact shell, white as alabaster, and 
we may have the pleasure of plucking 
away a few shells to make the con- 
cavity larger. 

Up to a few decades ago it was gen- 
erally assumed that the banks were 
natural beds of oysters. But just be- 
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fore the war of the rebellion Professor 
Chadbourne of Bowdoin College made 
a brief examination of the mounds and 
showed conclusively that they had 
been left there as remains of savage 
feasts at a period in the past whose 
limits he did not attempt to describe. 
Besides the larger heaps, he found fre- 
quent occurrence of shells in piles ten 
or fifteen feet in diameter, two or three 
feet deep. The soil beneath was made 
up of the diluvial deposit of sand, 
gravel and boulders, like all the land 
in the vicinity beyond the shells. He 
also noticed scattered among the shells 
numerous bones of animals broken 
into fragments, as if by some instru- 
ment, — bones of birds and beavers, 
and some sturgeon’s plates. A dark 
line was seen near the bottom of the 
large mound, probably vegetable 
mould formed during temporary aban- 
donment of the heap, and in places 
along that line the shells for a few 
inches underneath were decomposed, 
or turned to lime, as if acted upon by 
fire. The shells of clams, quahaugs 
and other bivalves, moreover, were 
found scattered through the heap. 

A hundred yards down stream, on 
the same side of the river as the de- 
posit just described, is another bank of 
shells, extending about cight hundred 


feet along the shore, and broken at the 
lower end into several small heaps. In 
some places it is seventy-five feet wide, 
and its greatest depth is eleven feet. 
This heap is at the lower edge of what 
is now a large field, in which, during 
the progress of cultivation for many 
years, countless numbers of arrow- 
heads and various other aboriginal 
tools and weapons have been dis- 
closed. Evidences of the local manufac- 
ture of Indian implements have here 
been found, and it is beyond doubt 
that this field and its immediate vicin- 
ity formed the site of a long-continued 
aboriginal encampment. The shell de- 
posit hereto annexed is covered with 
grass and a few scattered trees of large 
size. Upon digging into the bank 
from the beach are found the roots of 
great trees whose upper parts, having 
been exposed to the air, long since be- 
came dust and vanished from the land- 
scape. Like the mound on the penin- 
sula, this mound also has been sub- 
jected to great erosion along the 
shore, and like the other has lost large 
quantities of its shells. There is no ex- 
aggeration in the statement that both 
these shelly banks have lost fully one- 
half their original contents. This 
mound is now exposed along its whole 
front. On account of the lesser height, 
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however, it is by no means so con- 
spicuous to the view as its neighbor 
above, and is therefore the object of 
less attention. Many who have idly ex- 
plored these deposits will receive with 
incredulity the statement that the 
lower heap contains fully as many 
shells as the peninsula mound; but a 
careful.examination will convince one 
of the correctness of this conclusion, 
About twelve years ago a business 
man from 
abroad _ at- 
tempted to 
buy the de- 
posits on the 
western 
shore of the 
river, for the 
purpose of 
grinding the 
shells, to be 
used as food 
for hens and 
fertilizing 
material for 


the soil. He 
was unable 
to secure 
these de- 
posits, how- 
ever, and 
turned his 


attention to 
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excavations were made on the heap, 
it became apparent that an immense 
deposit of shells had been discovered. 
[he prospective dealer in hen food 
lost no time in securing the property 
and erecting at the river bank a large 
drying and grinding mill. From early 
spring until late in the autumn a large 
crew of men was at work upon the 
heap, and when the snows of winter 
began to fall and financial coolness 

settled upon 

the —enter- 

prise, only a 


small por- 
tion of the 
mound was 
left. 
Many 
years ago, 


Professor F. 
W. Putnam, 


of the Pea- 
body Mu- 
seum at 


Cambridge, 
in company 
with the dis- 
tinguished 
s cientists, 
Jeffries Wy- 
man and 
Edward = S. 
Morse, had 


the eastern made explo- 
bank, where rations of 
traces of the shell de- 
shells were posits in this 
seen out- vicinity, and 
cropping had_ collect- 
¥ A SECTION OF WHALEBACK MOUND. 
upon. the ed a good 


shore three hundred feet across the 
river, and directly opposite the penin- 
sula mound. By few, if any, had 
the extent of this new deposit hith- 
erto been suspected. Scientific and 
idle investigation had on the west- 
ern shore found so many shells 
to manipulate, where the water had 
made easy access to them, that the 
possibilities of the neighboring heaps 
had received only casual thought. As 


the process of removing the incum- 
bent soil was continued and tentative 


deal of material, especially from the 
peninsula mound. Since thattime other 
contributions have been made to the 
Peabody Museum, so that now this 
famous institution contains a large 
and well classified assortment of pot- 
tery, implements and bones from the 
shell banks in the region of the Dam- 
ariscotta river. Professor Putnam 
learned of the intended depredations 
upon the newly found heap, and, real- 
izing the importance of securing com- 
plete data in regard to the structure 
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and contents of this mound, pur- 
chased for the Museum the right of 
all relics found in the deposit. A com- 
petent local antiquarian was engaged 
to be constantly on the ground, for 
the purpose of obtaining relics, meas- 
urements and pertinent facts about 
this great deposit. As a result of this 
labor a large amount of material was 
forwarded to the Peabody Museum, 
together with photographs and other 
important data concerning the 
mound. This material, on account of 
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shells were less than a foot deep. The 
mound was a solid and compact mass 
of shells with a comparatively great 
depth throughout. It had the appear- 
ance of an immense whaleback, and 
converted what was once a slight de- 
pression of the land into a hill. The 
greatest height of the shells was six- 
teen and one half feet, and it was es- 
timated that the average height was 
nearly ten feet. Yielding in some de- 
gree to sentiment, the workmen left 
for a long time a great turret-like 





PENINSULA 


MOUND — REMAINS OF WI 


lack of room in that large but already 
crowded edifice, is still unclassified 
and not yet on exhibition. We are 
able, nevertheless, to present here 
most of the important facts concern- 
ing this mound and to give reproduc- 
tions of the best photographs taken 
during its destruction. 

This newly discovered collection of 
shells began on the river bank and ex- 
tended up hill for three hundred feet 
at right angles with the stream. Its 
width was one hundred and twenty- 
five feet, no measurements being 
taken from those points where the 
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MOUND IN THE FOREGROUND. 


body of shells standing in the centre. 
During the process of excavating, the 
fame of this great monument went far 
and wide, and it was visited during a 
few weeks of summer by many sight- 
seers from Squirrel Island, Christmas 
Cove, Pemaquid and other popular 
summer resorts near the mouth of the 
Damariscotta river. It is unfortunate 
for posterity that the financial troubles 
which ultimately caused the hen-food 
firm to pass out of existence could not 
have happened before this interesting 
part of the mound was at last removed, 
thereby preserving a relic that of itself 
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MOUND AND MILL ON THE EASTERN SHORE OF THE DAMARISCOTTA. 


would be worthy of a pilgrimage from 
afar. When, in the autumn, the work 
of demolition ceased, there was left of 
the great heap only a few rods of its 
lower extremity and several large piles 
of sifted shells. Not long after, by a 
happy accident, the mill burned down, 
and, the landscape being no longer 
obscured, nature holds sway once 
more. Despite the loss of the bulk of 
the mound, that which remains, being 
of considerable thickness and exposed 
on the upper end, is still a great ob- 
ject of interest to visitors, — not to 
make mention of the large heaps that 
remain practically intact on the op- 
posite side of the stream. 

As a result of the investigations 
made by the local expert, it was ascer- 
tained that there were three distinct 
periods of construction in this mound, 
separated by intervals of abandon- 
ment, during which an accumulation 
of several inches of vegetable mould 
gathered over the deposit. The low- 
est stratum of shells extended over 
about one-eighth of the surface finally 
occupied by the mound, and was three 
feet in thickness. At the base were 
found the stumps of eight or ten large 
trees, the wood of which had decayed 
to powder, leaving conical hollows, 
around which the shells were packed. 
Above this stratum was a layer of veg- 
etable mould, which measured, allow- 
ing for that which had filtered down 
through the neighboring shells, about 
four inches in thickness. The second 
stratum of shells extended the area of 


the heap and added about six more 
feet to its height. Over this was an- 
other layer of mould three inches 
deep, and upon this layer were found 
the stumps of five or six large trees of 
unrecognizable species, which to a di- 
ameter of two or more feet had grown 
up entirely within and upon the shells. 
The wood of these trees had been 
somewhat preserved by the shells 
which had been afterwards thrown 
around them, so that the stumps held 
their form while being dug around, 
although the wood was easily crum- 
bled in the fingers. The third stratum 
finished the heap, and at the time of 
destruction had over it a layer of 
about two inches of soil. 

The evidences of aboriginal occupa- 
tion scattered throughout the mound 
are many and various, and, were they 
needed, furnish conclusive proof as to 
the character of the people who de- 
posited the shells. From what had 
been discovered in the many explora- 
tions of the other heaps, we should 
naturally expect to find in the whale- 
back mound tools and implements of 
Indian use. These, in truth, we do 
find, although in no great numbers; 
for it is probable that the aboriginal 
village, where most of these things 
would naturally be found, was re- 
moved at a slight distance from the 
immediate vicinity of the mound. 

At innumerable places among the 
shells were small beds of ashes and 
charcoal, ranging in quantity from a 
few quarts to several bushels. These 
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REMAINS OF AN EARTHEN VESSEL TAKEN 
FROM THE SHELL HEAPS. 


countless beds of coal denoted places 
where the savages had cooked their 
oysters and other food. Two or three 
fireplaces built of stone in the form of 
a half circle were disclosed, each con- 
taining several hundred pounds of 
stone. Upon and near these were 
found the remains of the banquets of 
savages. 

In different parts of this mound ap- 
peared the bones of nearly every im- 
portant animal living in this region 
when the first white men arrived. 
There were identified bones of the 
bear, lynx, wild-cat, raccoon, otter, 
mink, seal, skunk, rabbit, caribou and 
deer. Skeletons of a wolf and panther 
were also found. Parts of a turtle and 
numerous bones of the smelt and 
other fish appeared at intervals, to- 
gether with the shells of the clam, 
quahaug, scallop and other mollusks. 
Many of these animal bones were in 
little piles of a peck or less, and in 
such a condition as betokened their 
previous servitude in a primeval soup 
or other similar dish. The bones were 
broken rather short and cracked open 
so as to obtain the marrow, which 
portion of the animal anatomy, as is 
known by the most unlearned, is es- 
teemed as a charming delicacy by un- 
civilized peoples. _ 

The more or less complete skel- 
etons of six human beings were found 


on the heap; and of these only two 
showed signs of ceremonious burial, 
being near the top of the mound, no 
doubt placed there long after it was 
completed. Buried with them were a 
few beads of beaten copper and some 
broken pottery. The other four skel- 
etons were lower down in the shells, 
and had no relics to accompany them. 
They appeared to lie at full length, as 
if fallen where they lay, and the shells 
had accumulated over them. The 
skulls were very broad, much broader 
than those of the ordinary Indian. To 
account for the presence of these 
skeletons in the mound is a matter of 
some difficulty; for it seems unnatural 
that the savages would bury the bod- 
ies of their dead among the refuse 
from their feasts. Nor on the other 
hand can we in these cases suspect 
cannibalism; for in such an event the 
bones would undoubtedly have been 
scattered far and wide. It is quite rea- 
sonable to suppose that at least the 
two lying near the top were placed 
there in formal burial at a time long 
subsequent to the abandonment of the 
heap, which period of abandonment 
we shall find to be a period of much 
uncertainty. 

It is to be regretted that we cannot 
acquit the shell-heap makers of all 
complicity in masticating their fellow- 
men. In strict regard for truth, how- 
ever, it must be disclosed that frag- 
ments of human bones were found 
mixed with those of other animals in 
such a manner as to preclude any 
other theory than cannibalism to ac- 
count for them. Broken short and 
split lengthwise, they show undoubted 
successful attempts to procure the 
marrow, and, moreover, when found, 
they were in such location and sur- 
roundings as to prove that they once 
occupied a prominent position in the 
soup of which mention has been made. 

Large quantities of pottery were 
taken out, mostly broken beyond re- 
pair. It is of a rude description, made 
of clay mixed with sand or powdered 
shells, and is similar in design and ex- 
ecution to most of the other pottery 




















found in the East, which is never of 
the most expert make. The articles 
were commonly in the form of round- 
bottomed vessels from six inches to a 
foot in diameter. The bottom was 
frequently an inch or more in thick- 
ness, while the sides and top were 
comparatively thin. Some pieces had 
holes near the top, where bails or han- 
dles were inserted. Very little of the 
pottery. was found in the lower stra- 
tum, and that was of decidedly inferior 
grade, plain or with scarcely any orna- 
mentation, and having straight edges 
or rims. The pottery in the middle 
and upper strata showed a decided ad- 
vance both in quality and in execution. 
The vessels had flaring rims and were 
comparatively well ornamented, — al- 
though at best the Indian ceramic art 
was never quite equal to that of 
Sevres. 

Considering the size of the mound, 
it was very barren of tools and imple- 
ments. Two or three rude chisels of 
stone and a few stone flakes, together 
with a not very large number of bone 
points and deer horns with ends used 
as punches or spear heads, comprised 
about all the implements in this im- 
mense deposit. It will be remem- 
bered, however, that these heaps are 
merely kitchen-middens, or places of 
food refuse, and we should naturally 
expect in them little else than those 
relics that are directly connected with 
the preparation of food, such as fire- 
places and pottery, together with the 
bones of animals and the cast off shells 
of the bivalves. For our spear- 
heads, bone-points, chisels, hammers, 
sinkers and numerous other tools and 
implements, we have only to search 
the fields in the immediate vicinity. 
Indeed, the whole region for miles 
around, particularly the shores and 
islands of the river and the neighbor- 
hood of the several beautiful lakes 
near by, are peculiarly rich in traces 
of Indian life. 

The two principal heaps remaining 
to be described are considerably 
smaller than the whaleback mound, 
and are situated on the same side of 
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the river. One, a few rods above, is 
on high land and covered with soil, no 
part of it being visible from the river. 
One or two small gulltes have cut into 
it, exposing the shells on the landward 
side. Many traces of shells are found 
in the fields near by, and doubtless if 
the soil were removed and extensive 
explorations made a large additional 
quantity of shells would be disclosed. 
The other mound is on low land near 
the outer angle of the river bend, and 
occupies a rather large area; but the 
depth is nowhere more than three 
feet, except in the case of a small bar- 
rier for a few rods along the shore. 
The waters of the incoming tide strike 
headlong against this bank, and with- 
out a doubt many feet of shells have 
been worn away. 

It is generally noticeable that the 
shells in all the heaps are of great size, 
some of them being of immense di- 
mensions as compared with the ordi- 
nary oyster of to-day. Those of a foot 
in length are repeatedly found, while 
a few of fourteen or fifteen inches have 
been secured. In the upper part of 
the whaleback mound a rather imper- 
fect shell was taken out, whose cavity 
nevertheless was intact, measuring 
one foot long and eight inches wide. 
Its original length exceeded sixteen 
inches, and the animal whose habita- 
tion it had been would have filled a 
pint measure. The shells are found to 
be almost invariably single, and a long 
search would be necessary to find the 
two valves of an oyster together. They 
are long, narrow and somewhat 
curved or scimiter shaped, and are 
bleached white, having lost their origi- 
nal color. Those near the bottom of a 
large heap can often be crumbled in 
the fingers. 

The total quantity of shells con- 
tained in all the mounds and smaller 
heaps at the headwaters of the Dam- 
ariscotta river has been variously 
estimated. Doctor Jackson, once state 
geologist of Maine, by a computation 
the details of which are lost to history, 
once asserted that there were forty- 
five million cubic feet of shells in the 
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deposits at this place; but what au- 
thority he had for naming so immense 
a quantity passes the understanding 
of the present writer, — and in lack of 
supporting data we are obliged to pro- 
nounce his figures a great exaggera- 
tion. In fact, most of the estimates 
made in regard to these deposits, as 
well as to the other famous mounds of 
the world, have been greatly strength- 
ened by a facile imagination. Making 
allowance for shells washed away by 
the river and removed by the hand of 
. man, we may confidently assert that 
there were probably about five million 
cubic feet of shells originally deposited 
hereabouts. This, it will be admitted, 
is a sufficiently large number to make 
many people familiar with the virtues 
of these delicious bivalves. To trans- 
port so enormous a mass of shells 
would require one hundred freight 
trains, each containing forty cars. 
The quantity of oysters consumed by 
the savages in their long feeding upon 
these grounds would have measured 
nearly three million gallons. This vol- 
ume of oysters would fill a structure 
three times the size of Bunker Hill 
monument, and there would be left of 
the succulent animals enough to fill 
the great tun of Heidelberg six times, 
with a remainder still sufficient to give 
every Indian in the United States a 
most satisfactory meal. 

There are more theories than one 
as to the time of the origin and com- 
pletion of the mounds and as to the 
persons who are responsible for them. 
To almost every infaginable people, 
from the ‘Pheenicians to the North- 
men, has this work been ascribed. It 
has appeared to some minds that the 
more foreign the people who could 
possible be connected with this coast, 
the more likely were they to have left 
these remains at the headwaters of the 
Damariscotta. 3e- 
cause some of the 
bone implements here 
found resemble those 
of the Eskimos, that 
BONE, SPEAR AND ARROW POINTS TAKEN FROM THE people forsooth held 
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grounds in primeval feasts; and be- 
cause the Northmen are supposed to 
have once visited this coast, and there 
are similar kitchen-middens in Den- 
mark, they likewise are adjudged to 
have fed upon the oysters of this bay 
and to have completed these heaps. It 
would seem, however, more natural, 
although perhaps not so ingenious, to 
impute these doings to the aboriginal 
inhabitants of the region. For every 
tool, implement and vessel bears un- 
mistakable evidence of Indian occu- 
pation, no instrument having been dis- 
covered to suggest any other people. 
Moreover, it is highly unreasonable to 
suppose that these heaps had an origin 
entirely different from that of the hun- 
dreds of smaller mounds scattered 
over the continent, which were evi- 
dently laid by the Indians or other 
peoples who inhabited this country for 
uncounted centuries. To a savage 
the one great object of existence was 
to supply material for his appetite. 
He turned no small attention to the 
finny tribes. That he was not igno- 
rant of the merits of oysters is beyond 
peradventure. ; 
There are grounds for believing that 
the region contiguous to the Damar- 
iscotta was a favorite resort or dwell- 
ing place for the savages, being espe- 
cially favored by nature in land, river 
and lakes. What were the character- 
istics of the river in the early days are 
shown by its name, which in the desig- 
nation Damasek or Damariscotta, — 
the place of a multitude of little fishes, 
— perpetuates the Indian appreciation 
of its merits. The Damariscotta is in 
no degree unworthy of its name at the 
present day. In the spring millions of 
alewives are dipped out by nets at the 
falls leading from the lake, and in the 
winter the frozen surface of the bay is 
dotted with scores of small houses in 
which tons of smelts are caught 
through holes in the ice. The oysters 
whose shells form the great mounds 
were probably taken from the imme- 
diate vicinity, particularly the bay and 
the portion of the river leading from 
it down as far as the remotest heaps 


extend. Solid beds of oyster shells 
may now be found here by one dig- 
ging in the flats through several feet 
of accumulated mud and saw- -dust; 
and in the clear waters of ‘ ‘Oyster 
Creek,” flowing into the upper part of 
the bay, white oyster shells may be 
seen lying upon the bed of the stream. 
The methods used by Indians gener- 
ally in securing oysters were of the 
rudest sort. They procured the shell 
fish by wading out and picking them 
up at low tide, and by diving. The 
shells were usually opened by being 
thrown upon beds of coal, or by being 
cracked on rocks. 

There is no proof of the time when 
the mounds were abandoned, but it is 
generally assumed to be about three 
hundred years ago, or when the first 
white men arrived. It could in no 
wise have been much later, for there 
is on record no statement of any 
one who ever saw or knew of an 
oyster shell being thrown upon the 
heaps, nor has any article of Euro- 
pean manufacture been discovered 
within them. But it may be a ques- 
tion whether the Indians in their 
intercourse with Popham would have 
reported the existence of the shell- 
heaps as a curiosity, were they 
familiar with the circumstances of con- 
struction and engaged in making peri- 
odical additions to the mounds. There 
is, on the other hand, good reason 
for believing that oysters in limited 
quantities have been growing in Dam- 
ariscotta Bay as late as the first part 
of the present century; and herein lies 
the plausibility of ascribing a com- 
paratively recent date to the Indian 
abandonment of the grounds, although 
it is certain that at least one hundred 
years ago large trees were growing 
upon some of the shell deposits. Oys- 
ters were once indigenous not only 
to the coast of Maine but also to the 
more northern waters of Nova Sco- 
tia, New Brunswick and Cape Breton; 
and artificial shell-heaps have been 
found in all these regions. By the 
gradual cooling of the water, or from 
some other cause, they have succes- 
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sively disappeared from Canadian in- 
lets and from those of Maine and 
Massachusetts, until now they are 
found in appreciable quantities no 
further north than Cape Cod. One 
cause of the extinction of the oyster 
at Damariscotta may have been the 
large amounts of saw-dust thrown into 
the bay from the mills above. 

In Denmark and in Japan the origin 
of the shell-mounds is lost in the dawn 
of history, while on the other hand 
the construction of similar mounds is 
known to have been going on in other 
places up to a recent date. The only 
evidence we can rely on is the condi- 
tion of the mounds themselves, cov- 
ered with large trees and washed 
away toa large degree. That so great 
an erosion as must have occurred on 
the western shore could have taken 
place in three hundred years is open 
to great doubt; but how much further 
back we can place the desertion of 
these grounds is purely a matter of 
speculation. 

Through how long a period the sav- 
ages made use of the oyster beds of 
this river is even beyond conjecture. 
In view of the small area from which 
the oysters were taken and the limited 
number of savages who could have 
fed here, centuries must have been 
required to complete these enormous 
heaps. If there were taken from the 
waters every hour enough of the bi- 
valves to make ten gallons of the oys- 
ters ready for eating, there would be 
need of seventy years, using every 
hour of daylight in the whole time, to 
make an accumulation of so vast a 
quantity of shells. Evidences also of 
long interruptions exist in the struc- 
ture of the mounds themselves. It 
was noted previously, for example, 
that in the great mound on the eastern 
shore there were two strata of vege- 
table mould having a total thickness 
of seven inches. It is generally 
thought to take a hundred years for 


one inch of mould to accumulate, and 
on this reckoning there was a period 
of seven centuries, during which, 
through causes not known, few if any 
oysters were obtained. In further as- 
surance of a long period of abandon- 
ment, witness the great trees that were 
found to have grown up within the 
shells upon the second layer of mould, 

From lack of historical record and 
the meagre internal evidence of the 
mounds themselves, the investigator 
will be pardoned if he is not dogmatic 
as to the beginning of this great work. 
Most interesting would it be if we 
knew what contemporary events were 
taking place on that day when the first 
few oysters were gathered by savage 
hands from under the waters of the 
river and their useless shells thrown 
upon ground that had hitherto known 
them not. But we are unable to say 
whether it wasthetime when the Athe- 
nians were marking on their own 
oyster shells the exile of Aristides, or 
whether it was at a remote period 
compared-to which the ostracism of 
the famous Grecian was but as yes- 
terday. 

However wild the scenes once wit- 
nessed in this little valley, now all is 
calm. The countless dusky forms 
that we can see in panoramic vision 
are now only part of the dust we tread 
at every step. We can sit upon the 
shelly bank, underneath the shade of 
the pine trees, and muse on many 
things; but what we have before us is 
only the river with its flowing to and 
fro, and the pretty coves and shaded 
shores that are near by. We may 
pluck beside the shells the jewel weed, 
the bluebell and the primrose; and 
gaze at yonder rower as he glides 
down the stream near the setting of 
the sun and watches alternately the 
blue heron standing on the shore and 
the floating rafts of seaweed on which 
a flock of sand-pipers have settled to 
pick their evening meal. 
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A FORGOTTEN FRIEND OF AMERICA: HENRY 


SEYMOUR CONWAY. 


By Edward Mortimer Chapman. 


I. 
REMEMBER, sir, with 


a melancholy pleasure, 
the situation of the hon- 
orable gentleman who 
made the motion for the 
repeal. In that crisis 
when the whole interest 
of the Empire, crammed into your 
lobbies with a trembling and anx- 
ious expectation, waited almost to 
a winter’s return of light their 
fate from your resolutions. When 
at length you had determined in 
their favor and your doors, thrown 
open, showed them the figure of their 
deliverer in the well-earned triumph of 
his important victory, from the whole 
of that grave multitude there arose 
an involuntary burst of gratitude and 
transport. They jumped upon him 
like children upon a longabsent father. 
They clung about him as captives 
about their redeemer. Nor did he 
seem insensible to the best of all 
earthly rewards, the love and admira- 
tion of his fellow citizens. Hope ele- 
vated and joy brightened his crest. 
I stood near him; and his face, to use 
the expression of the Scripture of the 
first martyr, — his face was as if it 
had beenthe face of an angel. I do not 
know how others feel; but if I had 
stood in that situation, I never would 
have exchanged it for all that kings in 
their profusion could bestow.” 

These sonorous periods form the 
climax of the historical section of 
Burke’s great speech on American 
Taxation. They refer to that day in 
February, 1766, on which the repeal 
of the Stamp Act was assured; and the 
man whom they glorify was Henry 
Seymour Conway. He is a dim and 
shadowy name in the annals of late 
colonial history to-day. But in the 
189 





latter half of last century there were 
few Englishmen who had better claim 
upon the affectionate regard of Amer- 
icans., 

He was not a great man; but he was 
a man of great distinction. Scarce 
any figure of his day could have borne 
the effulgent setting of Burke’s rhet- 
oric and suffered less by contrast. 
There was little of Chatham’s genius 
in him; yet he had all Chatham’s in- 
stinctive sympathy for the large and 
generous side of a public question; he 
was free from Chatham’s tyrannous 
ambition; and he possessed a grace of 
temper to which his great contempo- 
rary was a stranger. In an age of 
eminently clever men, his wits did not 
shine preeminent when compared with 
those of Walpole, Wilkes and Selwyn; 
but he was as virile as Walpole was 
effeminate, as comely as Wilkes was 
ugly, and as full of sturdy common 
sense as Selwyn was of cynical non- 
sense. At a time when the emolu- 
ments of public office were generally 
recognized as a legitimate crutch for 
infirm private fortune, and when Rig- 
by was extracting enormous profits 
out of his paymastership of the forces, 
Conway, though a poor man, suffered 
the loss of his place in the Household, 
and even of his regiment, for the sake 
of an independent vote in Parliament. 

No public man of his day had dis- 
played more signal courage on the 
field of battle or missed death there 
by a narrower margin. Yet none was 
quicker to own that there were some 
things he dare not do, and that to con- 
nive at measures which would incite 
Englishmen to just rebellion was one 
of them. His estimate of friendship in 
a world of official self-seekers was of 
such sort as to cause him to refuse to 
replace Granby in high office, and his 
notions of public service were so un- 
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common as to lead him for a consid- 
erable time to perform the duties of a 
Secretary of State with the pay of a 
Lieutenant General of the Ordnance. 
“You are a phenomenon,” blurted out 
King George, who never quite knew 
how to deal with an honest man; “I 
can satisfy nobody else, and you will 
not take even what is offered to you.” 
Nor ought it to be forgotten that in a 
day of notoriously loose life, when a 
Prime Minister could flaunt his mis- 
tresses in the world’s face at New- 
market, and participants in the Med- 
menham Mysteries escape impeach- 
ment at the bar of public opinion, 
Walpole rallied Conway’s wife, Lady 
Ailesbury, upon never having claimed 
the Whichnovre flitch of bacon, this 
being the guerdon of those who after 
a year and a day of married life would 
take oath that they still preferred each 
other to all the world. 

It may readily be admitted that 
Walpole’s picture of his cousin is 
somewhat idealized, for Walpole’s 
treatment of friend and foe alike was 
generally partial and colored by preju- 
dice. But there was genuine feeling 
behind the burst of tears with which 
he greeted Conway’s safe return from 
the wars in 1763, and there was more 
than a mere sentiment in the regard 
which caused him to offer to divide 
his fortune with his friend when the 
latter was deprived of his empioy- 
ments by the King in the following 
year. Indeed it is significant of Con- 
way’s hold upon the men of his day, 
that at this time three offers of a very 
considerable income should have been 
made to him from three independent 
quarters, and that he should have de- 
clined them all. This high integrity 
and courage unmarred by any taint of 
priggishness was so generally recog- 
nized, that Conway’s worth to a min- 
istry was always greater than his 
somewhat ordinary gifts as an orator 
and statesman seemed to _ justify. 
Amid the crew of Graftons, Sand- 
wiches, Dashwoods and Rigbys who 
adorned both Houses of Parliament, 
Conway’s character shone preéminent ; 


and it was peculiarly fitting that the 
two motions which repealed the 
Stamp Act and brought the War of In- 
dependence to a close should have 
been made by him. 


II. 

Henry Seymour Conway, the sec- 
ond son of Francis Seymour, first 
Lord Conway, was born in 1721. His 
elder brother inherited the title, and 
was in due time created Earl, and then 
Marquis, of Hertford. His mother 
was sister to the first wife of Sir 
Robert Walpole, and the tyyo cousins, 
Henry Conway and Horace Walpole, 
were lifelong friends. The boy, who 
had a singularly gracious presence, 
sweet voice and winning manner, was 
sarly destined for the army, though 
his friends were glad to supplement 
his chance of advancement there by 
introducing him to Parliament as soon 
as opportunity offered. This became 
possible when Conway’s elder brother 
married one of the beautiful Fitzroys, 
daughter to the second Duke of Graf- 
ton, and sister to that third Duke, who 
has come down to posterity spitted 
upon the pen of Junius. The first ne- 
gotiations for the return of the twenty- 
year-old boy for Thetford fell through; 
but he was elected for an Irish con- 
stituency in October, 1741. Before he 
could take his seat, however, his re- 
turn to the British Parliament from 
Higham Ferrers was effected; and for 
the next forty-two years, with the ex- 
ception of a few months just previous 
to the American War, he never lacked 
a place there. 

The twenty years that followed his 
entrance into Parliament were largely 
given to the practice of his profession, 
which he dearly loved, and in which he 
speedily acquired distinction. Before 
he was one-and-twenty he had _at- 
tained the rank of lieutenant-colonel 
in the Footguards; and in the spring 
of 1742 he crossed to Flanders in hope 
of seeing genuine service. His jour- 
ney was by way of Bruges, which he 
found to be a “clean, old-fashioned 
town, that has nothing to be said 
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either for or against it, but the neat- 
ness of the streets, and puts me in 
mind of a cleanly old woman, smug 
and insipid.” 

His headquarters were at Ghent, 
where, instead of that participation in 
martial glory of which he_ had 
dreamed, he found himself reduced to 
“sitting at home in his dimity night- 
gown, reading, both morning and 
evening.” Even such a man of peace as 
Walpole was struck with the exceed- 
ing calm that brooded over Flandersin 
this summer of 1742, and wrote to Sir 
Horace Mann: 

“Our troops are as peaceable as on 
Hounslow Heath, except some bickerings 
and blows about beef with butchers and 
about sacraments with friars. You know 
the English can eat no meat, and be civil 
to no god but their own. 

The next year he was present at 
Dettingen, but that was all, inasmuch 
as the cautious Hanoverian who com- 
manded his brigade kept it carefully 
out of ‘the fight, to Conway’s great 
mortification. Indeed it was not until 
1745, when the Duke of Cumberland 
took command of the army and ap- 
pointed Conway one of his aids-de- 
camp, that the activities in which his 
soul delighted opened to him. In 
May he won distinction by great per- 
sonal bravery at Fontenoy; the follow- 
ing vear he made the campaign of 
Culloden, and in 1747 covered himself 
with glory before Maestricht. 

“Harry Conway.” wrote Walpole to 
Montague, “whom nature designed for a 
hero of romance, but who is deplace in ordi- 
nary life, did wonders; but was over- 
powered and flung down, when one French 
hussar held him by the hair, while another 
was going to stab him; at that instant an 
English serjeant with a soldier came up, 
and killed the latter, but was instantly killed 
himself; the soldier attacked the other, and 
Mr. Conway escaped, but was afterward 
taken prisoner; is since released on parole, 
and is come home to console his fair 
widow, whose brother, Harry Campbell, 
is certainly killed, to the great concern of 

all widows who want consolation.” 

The fair widow in question was 
Caroline, Countess of Ailesbury, whom 
Conway married in December of this 

year, and with whom he lived happily 
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ever after. There had been atime when 
he would gladly have followed his 
brother’s example and taken to him- 
self one of the Fitzroys; but he for- 
bore to press his suit on the advice of 
Cousin Horace, who thought him then 
quite too poor and undistinguished to 
aspire so high. It doubtless was as 
well, for ten years after the marriage 
a correspondent of Lord Lyttleton 
speaks of their life together as “the 
most reasonable system of happiness, 
and the most perfect in every shape 
that ever existed,’ — something more 
than could be said of most of the 
matches in which the Fitzroys and 
their contemporaries bore a part. 

The years that followed Conway’s 
marriage were spent in varied service 
in Minorca, in Ireland,and on the Con- 
tinent. He acted as Secretary to Lord 
Hartington when the latter was made 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland in 1754, 
and did much in a critical juncture to 
win Irish hearts. He seems to have 
returned poorer than he went, and in 
1757 was appointed, in conjunction 
with Sir John Mordaunt, to the com- 
mand of the ill-starred Rochefort ex- 
pedition. This adventure was under- 
taken with high hopes, and enlisted the 
service of men like Hawke, Rodney, 
Cornwallis and Wolfe. But it was 
subject to the almost desperate disad- 
vantages of a divided command and 
an impracticable object. Mordaunt 
was an invalid. Conway was young 
and, though eager to act, hesitated to 
assume sole responsibility for the con- 
duct of the expedition in face of 
the enemy, when his senior refused fo 
lend his countenance to an attack. 
The result was that the attempt failed, 
to the bitter disappointment of the 
English ministry and people. Con- 
way’s personal conduct was beyond 
reproach, but it afforded some pre- 
monition of that indecision and ina- 
bility to mark out a bold and consist- 
ent line of policy that always kept him 
out of the first rank of generals and 
statesmen. 

Comparatively few of Conway’s let- 
ters have been published; but the two 
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meagre collections that have seen the 
light belong to this earlier period of 
his public life. They lack the sus- 
tained, albeit often artificial cleverness 
of Horace Walpole’s epistolary style, 
but thereis a modest grace about them 
that bespeaks the real character of the 
writer. One does not wonder that 
Walpole, who unquestionably had a 
heart, although Macaulay will not al- 
low the world to believe it, loved the 
nineteen-year-old soldier who wrote 
to him in 1740: 


“You cannot imagine how happy you 
make me with that charming old stock of 
friendship that you say you have kept in 
lavender for me. It is a treasure that I 
value more than I can express, and without 
any unreasonable doubts of your gratitude 
and constancy I would have given the 
world to have insured it when we parted; 
affection would be no longer affection, if 
it was not attended with some anxiety—if 
it ceased to be that res solliciti plena timoris. 
How did I know but that in these cursed 
piratical times I might have been robbed of 
it? To think of making new ones instead 
of it, would be like that old Roman logger- 
head, whom Velleius makes honorable 
mention of, who threatened the people, if 
they lost the old Corinthian statues, that 
they should find new ones in their stead. 
Indeed I must have recourse to better times 
than these, if I would find another friend- 
ship worthy to succeed it. I won’t make 
you any compliments; it is none, God 
knows, to tell you that I love you, if possi- 
ble, more than ever, and can forgive you 
anything but doubting of it.’ o 


Again he expressed his modest in- 
terest in the artistic trifles that were 
ever coming over sea to Walpole for 
the adornment of his gingerbread villa 
at, Strawberry Hill; 


“For, to say the truth, I long to see you; 
indeed, I heartily wish I had been at the un- 
packing of your virtu, for I love to see 
pretty things, though I don’t understand 
them; and for your Tiberius, Vespasian and 
Octavi ia, I honor them, and most obsequi- 
ously kiss their hands, if they have any. 
What closet have you fitted up?” 


Or, he retails a bon mot of Lady 
Thanet’s: 


“Lord Bateman told her at the Bath that 
he had Sir Robert’s (i. e., Walpole’s) head 
in his pocket. ‘Are you sure of it?’ says 
she. ‘Nothing surer.’ ‘Why, then,’ says 





she, ‘you cannot possibly do so well as to 
put it on your shoulders.’ ” 


The letters abound in examples of 
the sterling good sense that kept Con- 
way unspoiled to the end of the chap- 
ter. Here is his estimate of him- 
self at twenty-two, in rebuttal of 
what he deems Walpole’s too flat- 
tering opinion: 

“T am vastly inclined to think well of my- 
self already, but that I meet with so many 
rubs every day, so many mementoes of my 
own pauvrete, and if you don’t abate a little 
of your goodness for me you will really 
make me as vain as I am foolish. To say 
I am too good for a soldier! «I remember 
a man, Horry, who was born a footman, 
and to whom nature had given extraordi- 
nary talents for that station. He might 
have made a tolerable valet-de-chambre but 
that his friends persuaded him he had parts 
suited to the stage. He applied to Mr. Rich, 
obtained a diadem for his first appearance, 
had the misfortune not to please, fell down 
all the ranks of the theatre from a king to 
a snuff-candle, and—starved.” 


Conway always had a pretty gift, 
too, at turning an epigrammatic 
phrase, as when he dubbed Frederick 
the Great, “that anointed highway- 
man,” and congratulated Dundas and 
Rigby, his opponents in Parliament, 
upon their possession of “the gift of 
tongues — double tongues.” 


Ill. 


Had it not been for the failure of 
the Rochefort expedition, Conway 
would probably have seen service 
in America. But as it was, both Pitt 
and the King were out of conceit with 
him, and Quebec fell to Wolfe instead. 
Conway was promoted lieutenant-gen- 
eral, however, in 1759, saw active ser- 
vice again in 1761, and from the close 
of that year until the Peace of Paris in 
1763 was in command of the Brit- 
ish forces on the Continent. Upon 
the signing of the treaty he returned 
to England to enter upon what may 
be termed his Parliamentary career, 
— although, as has been indicated, he 
had already been a member of the 
House of Commons for more than 
twenty years. 
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The state of parties during the peri- 
od which separates the death of 
George I1.from the rise of the younger 
Pitt into a position of power backed 
by a well recognized following and 
pledged to a definite policy may be 
described as ‘little less than chaotic. 
The old designations of Whig and 
Tory lost much of their significance 
with the accession of the English-born 
and English-speaking George III. 
It soon became evident that he pro- 
posed to be his own minister, and that 
his pet policy of “men, not measures” 
meant the practical exclusion from 
high office of all who were not 
pliant enough to adapt themselves 
readily to the royal will. In 1763, it 
might properly be said that there were 
no parties, though cliques, factions 
and personal followings were numer- 
ous enough. The most influential of 
these were the so-called “King’s 
Friends,” sometimes in office and 
sometimes out, but his henchmen ever. 
None stood in Parliament or in the 
country for any great political policy, 
although Rockingham and his friends 
were animated by high political prin- 
ciple and may be reckoned the fore- 
runners of the nineteenth century Lib- 
erals. This group embodied what was 
best in the character and ideals of the 
old Whig families. Burke was the ex- 
ponent of its political philosophy; the 
Marquisof Rockingham and the Duke 
of Richmond were its protagonists 
in the House of Lords; while men 
like Lord John Cavendish, Sir George 
Savile and Conway represented it in 
the Commons. One of the distinctive 
features of this group was that its 
members could not be bought, and 
that they were able to dissociate the 
public service from private advantage 
and convenience in their contempla- 
tion of political themes. 

Another little company of earnest 
men reckoned Chatham their leader. 
Lord Shelburne stood prominent 
among them in the Lords, while the 
rugged eloquence of Barré voiced 
their influence in the Commons. They 
were less worthy to be called a party 
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than the followers of Lord Rocking- 
ham, in so far as their bond of union 
was more distinctly a personal one; 
and their influence was always ham- 
pered by what may be termed their 
political impracticability. They were 
a divisive element in every administra- 
tion of which as a group they formed 
a part. 

The Bedfords were neither a party 
nor a clique, but a gang. Principles 
they abhorred, though they could 
muster a fearsome array of prejudices. 
They were true to none but one an- 
other, and to one another only so far 
as they realized the advantage which 
a crew enjoys over the isolated indi- 
vidual when fishing in troubled waters. 
Indeed they were commonly known 
as the “Bloomsbury Crew,” and Rich- 
ard Rigby was their boatswain. 

When Conway returned to England 
early in 1763, he evidently purposed to 
settle down to a considerable residence 
at home forhe refurnished his house at 
Park Place on the Thames. Walpole 
was duly consulted about the style of 
chairs to be purchased, and brought 
the weight of his high authority and 
large experience to bear upon the 
problem. Then both cousins turned 
their thoughts to politics. 

Bute had lately fallen under the 
weight of almost unexampled popular 
execration. His Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, Sir Francis Dashwood, one 
of the most unprincipled libertines 
who ever disgraced high office, and so 
incompetent to deal with fiscal ques- 
tions that any sum of five figures was 
said to be an impenetrable secret to 
him, had been succeeded by George 
Grenville. Indeed the new ministry 
was practically Grenville’s, ‘although 
he had associated the Duke of Bedford 
with himself as Lord President of the 
Council, and looked to the Blooms- 
bury Crew for his support. Grenville 
was a shade more respectable than the 
company he kept, which is saying very 
little for him. His greed for the de- 
tails of official business was consum- 
ing, and he did not lack certain quali- 
fications for the administration of 
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finance. “He had powers not univer- 
sally possessed; could he have en- 
forced payment of the Manilla ran- 
som, he could have counted it,” said 
Johnson eight years later, at once 
damning Grenville with faint praise 
and indirectly contrasting him with 
his predecessor. But he was a stub- 
born, arbitrary and rather truculent 
minister. His great experience of 
public life, however, genuine consti- 
tutional learning, natural independ- 
ence of character, unfailing flow of 
speech and perfect mastery of a certain 
hammer-and-tongs style of oratory 
made him a power in debate. 

One of the first acts of his ministry 
was the arrest, under a general war- 
rant, of the notoriously unprincipled 
but very brilliant radical, John Wilkes. 
Wilkes had cleverly expressed the 
popular hatred of the Bute ministry 
in his paper, The North Briton. In the 
celebrated Number 45, which ap- 
peared April 23, 1763, he attacked the 
Royal speech which had brought the 
session of the preceding winter to a 
close. Though the language of the 
attack would now be thought ex- 
tremely guarded, and there was no ap- 
proach to direct censure of the King 
himself, the ministry determined to 
crush Wilkes; and the attempt which 
they inaugurated dragged its slow 
length over the next decade, its defeat 
finally resulting in the firm establish- 
ment of at least three great constitu- 
tional principles. 

Conway’s return to Parliament co- 
incided with the beginning of this 
persecution, and although he had no 
desire to go into opposition, he at once 
took his place beside the liberal 
Whigs in protesting against all arbi- 
trary procedure. He was not naturally 
a partisan; he held civil and military 
appointments that were within the gift 
of the King; and the King’s feelings 
in the present juncture were no secret. 
He was, moreover, very largely de- 
pendent upon these employments for 
the means of livelihood. When there- 
fore it became known that the King 
was angry with him and Grenville did 


his best to bespeak his uncompromis- 
ing support for the government, the 
temptation may well have proved no 
light one. 

But Conway, who had already as- 
serted his convictions in the matter by 
voice and vote, refused to surrender 
his freedom, and finally sealed his fate 
by again speaking and voting against 
Grenville upon the subject of Gen- 
eral Warrants, in February, 1764. 
George III. was incapable of over- 
looking such contumacy as this, and 
Conway speedily found himself de- 
prived not only of his place in the 
Household, but even of his regiment. 
In a letter to his cousin dated April 
21, 1764, Walpole tells him in charac- 
teristic fashion how the news got 
abroad: 


“I write to you with a very bad head- 
ache; I have passed a night for which 
George Grenville and the Duke of Bedford 
shall pass many an uneasy one. Notwith- 
standing I heard from everybody I met 
that your Regiment as well as Bedchamber 
were taken away, I would not believe it, till 
last night the Duchess of Grafton told me 
that the night before the Duchess of Bed- 
ford said to her, ‘Are you not very sorry 
for poor Mr. Conway? He has lost every- 
thing.’ When the Witch of Endor pities, 
one knows she has raised the devil.” 


To be disgraced by George III. for 
loyalty to constitutional principles 
when so many of the ablest men in the 
kingdom were ready to identify the 
constitution with royal prejudice was 
no mean honor, and Conway’s posi- 
tion was henceforth a well recognized 
and highly influential one. His con- 
stancy aroused the drooping spirits of 
his friends, and for a time it seemed 
as if Pitt and his following might join 
the Rockingham Whigs in putting the 
Bedford henchmen to confusion. But 
Pitt was either so cautious or so sulky 
that nothing came of the negotiation. 
It soon became evident however that 
the ministry must go down before the 
combined pressure of the people’s 
hatred, the King’s restiveness under 
Grenville’s arrogant self-assertion, and 
the danger of an explosion in the Col- 
onies. The end came in the summer 




















of 1765. Rockingham took office in 
July, and Conway, as a minister of the 
Crown, kissed the hand which less 
than eighteen months before had de- 
prived him of employment and in- 
come. As Secretary of State he took 
the place lately held by one of Wilkes’ 
persecutors, who, as that worthy said, 
had “paid the debt to nature and gone 
to join the dull of ancient days”; and 
to his office of Secretary was added the 
leadership in the House of Commons. 
Thus it befell that in the important 
colonial business of the ensuing ses- 
sion he bore a prominent part. 


IV. 


The Stamp Act agitation was now 
at its height. It is beside the purpose 
of this essay to enter into any detailed 
account of the inception or prosecu- 
tion of this attempt to interfere with 
the internal taxation of the Colonies. 
The notion still common in America, 
that it was part of a deliberate scheme 
to rob the Colonists of their liberty, 
is untenable. Yet Grenville’s political 
principles were of a sort to make him 
an admirable representative of the 
King in such a juncture, and the 
King’s views of royal prerogative were 
so exalted as almost to convince even 
unprejudiced and well informed ob- 
servers that the lessons of the old Stu- 
art days had been forgotten, and that 
the Stamp Act might prove as great a 
menace to liberty as Ship Money had 
ever been. In point of sober fact, 
however, the Grenville’ministry found 
itself face to face with the problem of 
a great debt incurred by Pitt and his 
colleagues in the Seven Years’ War, 
military glory then as now being a 
costly commodity. In the attempt to 
provide increased revenue, import du- 
ties at colonial ports were raised and 
new effort made to enforce the Navi- 
gation Laws. Irksome as these things 
proved to the Colonists, they were 
so plainly within the mother country’s 
right that there seemed to be little 
thought of organized resistance. But 
George III. had no thought of stop- 
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ping here in his drafts upon the colo- 
nial purse. The internal taxation of 
America represented itself to him as 
a great pecuniary resource, and he 
urged his views upon his minister even 
to the point of suggesting that if he 
could not bring himself to act in the 
matter, more pliable instruments of 
the royal will were to be found. Under 
these circumstances, Grenville, al- 
though he must have had Sir Robert 
Walpole’s warning of the dangerous 
consequences of an excise ringing in 
his ears, seemed to have no choice. 
In 1764, Parliament passed a resolu- 
tion which warned the Colonies of 
what they might expect, and served to 
unite Massachusetts with Virginia in 
a vigorous remonstrance. But though 
the legislatures protested and Frank- 
lin hurried over sea to make sure that 
Parliament understood the gravity of 
the situation, there was no turning 
Grenville from his purpose; and in 
March, 1765, the Stamp Act was 
passed, to go into effect in the follow- 
ing November. 

Then the storm broke. But it was 
not until late in the autumn that its se- 
verity or its significance began to be 
realized by the ministry or the general 
public. In November, the representa- 
tive of the County of York, plain 
spoken Sir George Savile, than whom 
America had no truer friend, bluntly 
paraphrased the feeling of the great 
merchant class in a letter to Rocking- 
ham: 


“Our trade is hurt: what the devil have 
you been a-doing? For our part, we don’t 
pretend to understand your politics and 
American matters, but our trade is hurt; 
pray remedy it, and a plague of you if you 
won't.” 


When Parliament met in Decem- 
ber, plain speech of this sort was not 
wanting. The ministry had resolved 
upon repeal, although unquestionably 
embarrassed by the reports of 
American disorder on the one 
hand and the secret opposition of 
the King upon the other. Nor was 
their resolution entirely unanimous. 
For though the great majority of 
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their leaders were true liberals 
and utterly opposed on _ principle 
to Grenville’s arbitrary measures, 
there were still some, like Lord Hard- 
wicke, who hesitated at so radical a 
change of policy as must be involved 
in repeal. From December 17 until 
late in February debate recurred at 
brief intervals to American affairs. It 
was the last great Parliamentary con- 
test in which Pitt participated as a 
member of the Commons. It was the 
first in which Edmund Burke took 
part. Grenville was truculent and 
Conway pacific. The counsel of the 
Tories was divided. Stanley contended 
that a pepper-corn in acknowledgment 
of sovereignty was better than millions 
paid into the treasury without it, while 
Blackstone, who was then just pub- 
lishing his famous Commentaries, held 
that Parliament had no right whatever 
to impose internal taxes upon the 
Colonies. Wedderburne had his fling 
at Pitt, and Bickford at Grenville. 
Dowdeswell was businesslike, as be- 
came a Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
and Fletcher Norton as bitter in op- 
position as he had been reckless in 
power. 

Out of the storm of pros and cons, 
however, it became evident that re- 
peal must finally issue, and on 
February 21, 1766, Conway made his 
famous motion for leave to bring in 
a bill to that end. In his speech, 
Burke’s reference to which has been 
quoted, he told the Commons that 
commerce with America was at a 
standstill; that eight merchants found 
their American orders to the extent of 
£400,000 countermanded, and the pay- 
ment of £950,000 due to them imper- 
illed; that the great commercial and 
manufacturing centres were in dire 
distress; and that “petitions would 
have been sent from every trading 
town in England, but that they ap- 
prehended that the very hearing of 
their petitions would delay the repeal.” 
Then, leaving the argument of mere 
policy, he dealt with the higher ques- 
tion of right, claiming that the act was 
essentially oppressive and unjust, prac- 








tically bereaving the King’s subjects 
of their right of trial by jury, and en- 
abling Admiralty courts to hale a man 
three hundred miles from his home. 
Grenville answered and Pitt rejoined. 
But the conclusion was foregone, and 
at half past one on the morning of 
Washington’s thirty-fourth birthday, 
the House divided, giving Conway a 
majority of 275 to 167. As he left the 
House he found himself beset by a 
throng of merchants, who, as Walpole 
says, “huzzaed him thrice,stopped him 
to thank and compliment him, and 
made a lane for his passage.” Pitt’s 
appearance was greeted with like ac- 
claim, while Grenville narrowly es- 
caped a serious mobbing. 

The repeal was now assured, and 
went up to the Lords on March 4, re- 
ceiving the royal assent a fortnight 
later. But though the King vielded to 
force of circumstances, he had long 
since determined to get rid of his min- 
isters. Indeed it had been said for 
some time that “they were dead, and 
lying in state; and that Charles 
Townshend (who never spoke for 
them) was one of their mutes.” The 
expected happened inJuly,almost ex- 
actly a year from the date of Lord 
Rockingham’s accession to office. On 
the 7th the King informed his minis- 
ters that he had sent for Pitt; and on 
the 13th Conway could tell Waipole 
that Pitt had offered him the same 
place in the new ministry which he 
had held in the old, with the continued 
leadership in the Commons, since he 
himself was to enter the Lords as Earl 
of Chatham. 

It is impossible here to follow in 
any detail the official life of Conway 
during the interval which separates 
the Repeal of the Stamp Act from the 
beginning of the War of American In- 
dependence. He remained an influen- 
tial member of Lord Chatham’s ad- 
ministration even after Chatham had 
retired from active leadership under 
the cloud of his strange nervous mal- 
ady. It had been with some hesitation 
that Conway accepted office in 1766, 
when Chatham’s ministry was first 
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formed; but he consented to do so 
in the hope that his leadership in the 
House might serve to keep the Gren- 
ville interest iti abeyance, and the 
Rockingham principles if not the 
Rockingham leaders to the fore. His 
position therefore was at best a very 
delicate one. It became painful and 
embarrassing in the extreme a few 
months later, when five of the seven 
members of the Rockingham adminis- 
tration who had enlisted together 
under the leadership of Chatham re- 
signed. It would have been well had 
Conway gone with them. His con- 
tinuance in office does credit to his 
heart rather than his head. He was 
not happy there. His conduct laid 
him open to that charge of inconsist- 
ency which is so easy to make and so 
difficult to disprove. His situation 
grew steadily worse as the ministry 
drifted into the maw of the Bedfords. 
If Chatham were not mad, he might as 
well have been, for he was utterly im- 
practicable,and all correspondence be- 
tween him and Conway soon ceased. 
Charles Townshend was Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, a man of wonderful 
brilliance, but of little political princi- 
ple and no genuine statesmanship. 
Walpole’s gibe, that in addition to 
knowing neither of his own two minds 
he had his brother’s minds to know 
too, had just truth enough in its bit- 
terness to deserve to live. Northing- 
ton, who after dishonoring the Chan- 
cellorship under Rockingham, conde- 
scended to disgrace the Lord Presi- 
dentship under Chatham, was another 
colleague; while as time went on, the 
Duke of Grafton, who had hitherto 
been counted a respectable statesman, 
as respectability went in those days, 
but was now preparing to furnish 
Junius with material for his immortal 
satire, forged into first place and as- 
sumed the leadership which Chatham 
surrendered. 

In later years Fox charged Con- 
way’s weakness in consenting to serve 
in such a ministry with being a prin- 
cipal cause of the misfortunes of the 
next decade. But Fox was ever a 
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lover of sweeping statements. It must 
be remembered in Conway’s behalf 
that the character of his colleagues — 
this is notably true in the case of 
Grafton—was not fully declared 
when he consented to serve with them, 
and that during his term of service he 
was consistent in his opposition to all 
arbitrary procedure. Nor did he lack 
opportunity. There were some in the 
cabinet who favored a new show of 
authority over the Colonies to coun- 
terbalance the concessions involved in 
the repeal of the Stamp Act. Towns- 
hend himself was as injudicious and 
vacillating as Grenville had been 
truculent and imperious. It seemed at 
times as if he were paying de- 
liberate court to his predecessor, and 
as the event proved no man did more 
to foster the revolutionary spirit in 
America. In March Conway stood 
alone in the cabinet against a project 
for suspending the New York Assem- 
bly, and he did what one man could 
to restrain Townshend in his insane 
venture to reimpose vexatious colonial 
imposts. He was so scrupulous indeed 
to uphold the best traditions of the 
Rockingham ministry in colonial mat- 
ters that even Lord Camden, the most 
liberal and conscientious of Chancel- 
lors, complained to Walpole of his 
“niceties, difficulties, and impractica- 
bility.” 

The end came when, after Town- 
shend’s death, Grafton and the Blooms- 
bury gang began to draw together. 
Rigby, who had a certain sense of the 
fitness of things, would not take office 
until Conway was got rid of, and in 
January, 1768, the latter resigned,to 
hold no ministerial place again until 
the close of the War of Independence. 
While his position during the months 
immediately preceding his resigna- 
tion had been in some respects a false 
one, it should be remembered that his 
conduct was disinterested in a degree 
well nigh incomprehensible to those 
who succeded him in office; for since 
September, 1767, when he was ap- 
pointed Lieutenant General of Ord- 
nance, he had refused his salary as 
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Secretary of State, lest his retention of 
power should seem to be influenced by 
its emoluments. 

In 1770, he was urged by the King 
to reénter the ministry as Master of 
the Ordnance, but refused, although 
he cheerfully undertook the drudgery 
of this department in his subordinate 
capacity of Lieutenant General and 
found himself able to effect consider- 
able reforms in it. In 1772, he was 
made Governor of Jersey; two years 
later he was promoted General; and in 
the summer of 1774 he made a tour of 
the Continent to inspect the Austrian 
and Prussian military manceuvres. 
Here he was treated with marked dis- 
tinction by Frederick, and found oc- 
casion to renew many of the old 
friendships begun during his long 
term of continental service. During 
this absence, however, he was de- 
prived of his seat in Parliament for 
Thetford by the Duke of Grafton, and 
several months elapsed before he came 
in again as member for Bury St. Ed- 
munds. 

V. 

When Conway returned, in the 
early spring of 1775, it was to find 
Parliament in the midst of new Ameri- 
can complications. Charles Town- 
shend’s wild oats were coming to ma- 
turity, and the King and Lord North 
were making ready for the harvest. 
Boston had held her Tea Party, and 
the first Congress had assembled. At 
the general election of the previous 
year a large ministerial majority had 
been returned to do Lord North’s bid- 
ding. But it must be remembered that 


*Sandwich was First Lord of the Admiralty—a man of 
abandoned private character, but so industrious as a minis- 
ter that Walpole says he deceived men into fancying that 
he possessed abilities. Cook named the Hawaiian Islands 
after him, and his habit of ordering thin slices of bread and 
meat brought to him at the gaming-table made him the 
god-father of the dreadful viand now so largely consumed 
in railway stations and on picnics. The poet Churchill has 
celebrated his character in six lines which the world will 
not willingly let die, so illustrative are they of that 
worthy’s genius for vituperation, 

“Too infamous to have a friend, 
Too bad for bad men to commend 
Or good to name; beneath whose weight 
Earth groans; who hath been spared by fate 
Only to show on Mercy’s plan 
How far and long God bears with man.”’ 

—Quoted by Sir G. O. Trevelyan in “Early Life of 
Charles James Fox’’ (p. 69), a work to which every student 
of this period must acknowledge his deep indebtedness, 
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this was the hey-day of the rotten bor- 
ough system, and that the Parliament 
was in no true sense representative of 
the people; while the average English- 
man’s ignorance of American affairs 
was little short of abysmal. 

The most casual glance at the op- 
posing parties in either House of Par- 
liament is sufficient to assure the stu- 
dent that the War of Independence 
was as truly a struggle for British as 
for American liberty. In the Lords, 
men like Sandwich* had to face as 
best they might the eloquence of 
Chatham and Camden, who had never 
been so great as when standing for the 
rights of their fellow subjects in 
America; and with them are to be 
counted the honored names of Rock- 
ingham, Richmond, Shelburne and 
Fitzwilliam, together with that of 
Frederick Keppel, Bishop of Exeter, 
who upon his death-bed in 1777 
thanked Godthat he had not given one 
vote for shedding American blood. 

In the Commons the friends of 
America were an even more distin- 
guished company. Cavendish repre- 
sented the unfailing liberality of one 
of the noblest families in England. 
The extraordinary abilities which Fox 
displayed during the American discus- 
sions won him a place among the 
greatest of debaters. Conway’s con- 
sistent friendliness of the Colonists and 
his patient recurrence to an unpopular 
theme whenever there was the re- 
motest chance to mitigate the horrors 
of the conflict or to hasten its conclu- 
sion made him before the War was 
over “completely master of the delib- 
erations of the House on America.” 
Burke enriched the literature of politi- 
cal philosophy for all time by his ad- 
dresses upon American Taxation and 
Conciliation. Sir George Savile, 
whose liberal principles belonged to a 
century later than his own, and who 
represented one of the most powerful 
constituencies in England, threw all 
the influence of high character, per- 
fect disinterestedness and the posses- 
sion of vast estates into opposition to 
what he considered to be the criminal 
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folly of the King and Lord North. 
With these men in their opposition to 
the general course of the ministry 
stood Barré, Dunning and Wilkes, 
while Pitt and Sheridan before the 
War closed beganto win the place and 
influence which they were destined to 
enjoy so long. “Probably,” wrote Sir 
Nathaniel Wraxall thirty-five years af- 
terward, “at no period of George the 
Third’s reign have the walls of the 
House of Commons enclosed so great 
an assemblage of first-rate talents on 
the Opposition Benches as were there 
concentrated at the beginning of the 
year 1781.” It is needless to add that 
Lord North, able and sweet tempered 
as he was, had a sufficiently sorry 
time of it in face of such an array of 
character and ability. “Charles,” said 
he one day to Fox, who had been 
making a tremendous onslaught upon 
Lord George Germaine, “Charles, lam 
glad you did not fall upon me to-night, 
for you was in fine feather.” 

During a considerable portion of 
the War, Conway was occupied in the 
affairs of the Island of Jersey, which 
was threatened with invasion by the 
lrench. When present in Parliament, 
however, his attitude with reference to 
American matters was at once so con- 
sistent and so pacific that as the con- 
test drew to its close the Opposition 
instinctively looked to him as its 
leader. In March, 1776, we find him 
reproaching Lord North with treach- 
ery to the Americans, in view of the 
promises made to them by one of the 
Secretaries of State, while Fox and 
Barré followed him with eulogies 
upon Montgomery, who had _ fallen 
during the assault upon Quebec in the 
previous December. In May he spoke 
again in the same strain, while during 
the next winter he urged upon the 
House his conviction that America 
could never be reduced to uncondi- 
tional submission by force of arms, 
that England ought not to insist upon 
such submission, and that persistence 
in their present course must mean 
eventual war with France. The logic 
of events was meanwhile lending an 
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added cogency to his arguments; 
and when, late in 1777, he once more 
took up his parable against the War, 
even Gibbon, stubborn ministerialist 
that he was, confessed that but for 
shame there were not twenty men in 
the House who would not vote for 
peace. It is well nigh impossible for 
an Englishman or an American of to- 
day to realize the extent to which the 
prosecution of so disastrous and un- 
popular a conflict depended upon the 
influence of a fatuous king backed by 
ministers who were either too good- 
natured or too selfish to oppose the 
royal will. 

Affairs in America continued to 
drift from bad to worse, and with their 
changing aspect Conway found the 
House increasingly willing to listen 
to his pleas for peace. In May, 1780, 
he introduced a bill for the pacification 
of the Colonies, and in his speech up- 
braided the Bishops in particular for 
their bellicose attitude. Throughout 
the following year also the struggle 
against the ministry was kept up, even 
General Burgoyne, in the capacity of 
one who had learned wisdom by ex- 
perience, enrolling himself among 
their most consistent and determined 
opponents. In October, 1781, Corn- 
wallis surrendered, and in December 
it was evident that the Ministry tot- 
tered to its fall. On the 14th of that 
month Fox and Conway inaugurated 
a brilliant attack upon the adminis- 
tration, which was not without suc- 
cess, for Lord North began to show 
unmistakable signs of a willingness to 
sacrifice his colonial secretary, if not 
to go out himself. Even Rigby, un- 
sated after thirteen consecutive years 
at the pay office, joined forces with the 
critics of the Ministry in a vain hope 
that Lord North’s official life and his 
own opportunities for plunder might 
yet be prolonged if Lord George Ger- 
maine could be got rid of. 

Lord George fortunately seemed 
not unwilling to be sacrificed, and 
practically went out of office, although 
his place was not filled. Rid of this 
burden, and with the King behind 
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them, the ministry lived on at a poor 
dying rate until tke next spring. But 
the conclusion of the War was fore- 
gone. On February 22, which was 
almost as marked a day in his life as 
the third of September had been in 
that of Cromwell, Conway moved an 
address to the King, praying him “to 
renounce any further attempts to re- 
duce America by force”; and the mo- 
tion was seconded by Lord John 
Cavendish. Wraxall calls the debate 
which followed the most interesting of 
any at which he was ever present. 
Conway bore a principal part in it, 
and although he may have spoken as 
eloquently on other occasions, it is 
doubtful if he was ever so effective. 
For the tide against which he had 
struggled so long was at length turn- 
ing in his favor. Members were wil- 
ling to be convinced. The unnatural 
strife against kinsmen who repre- 
sented the best traditions of English 
liberty was grown insufferable. Men 
of generous principles had long been 
in opposition. The time had come 
when the self-seekers found their in- 
terest in joining them. As Walpole 
put it, “the fall of Lord George Ger- 
maine had made the (ministerial) fab- 
ric totter, and the rats ran away.” 

Conway’s motion was nominally de- 
feated by a majority of one. Rightly 
deeming this to be a practical victory, 
he renewed his attack five days later, 
and was rewarded by a vote of 234 to 
215. The American War was ended 
so far as Parliament was concerned; 
and Wraxall, who was present on that 
memorable night, says that “no 
sooner was the result known, and the 
triumph over Lord North ascertained 
from the Chair, than the acclamations 
pierced the roof and might have been 
heard in Westminster Hall.” 

On March 20th Lord North re- 
signed, and on the 27th Rockingham 
returned to power, Conway taking 
office as Commander-in-Chief with a 
seat in the Cabinet. Rockingham, 
however, died in July, and Shelburne 
took his place as prime minister. 
Under these circumstances, Conway, 


who was never a very good party man, 
consented to retain his office, despite 
the ridicule of Burke, who assured him 
that, like Little Red Riding Hood, “he 
didn’t know a wolf from his grand- 
mother.” In the ensuing February, 
however, he resigned in company with 
his colleagues and passed out of any 
further immediate connection with 
American affairs. Two years later 
his Parliamentary career ended and he 
retired to Park Place. Here the 
eleven years of life that remained to 
him were largely spent, though he re- 
tained his governorship of the Island 
of Jersey, where he was*exceedingly 
popular, and made occasional excur- 
sions thither. 

In the quiet of these last years Con- 
way found opportunity to gratify his 
scientific and literary tastes. He 
bridged the Thames at Henley, and 
patronized Crabbe the poet, cultivated 
Lombardy poplars, invented and 
patented a furnace for the use of dis- 
tillers, collaborated with Burgoyne 
in the adaptation of a French play to 
the purposes of private theatricals, and 
doubtless gave a portion of his time to 
the river and the boat upon which 
Walpole one day found him at work. 
His promotion to the rank of Field 
Marshal came in October, 1793, and 
his death just two years later. His 
only child was a daughter, who,as Mrs. 
Damer, won a considerable reputation 
as a sculptor, and fell heiress to 
Horace Walpole’s Strawberry Hill. 

Conway represents a _ type of 
statesmen whose presense and influ- 
ence have been of inestimable worth to 
the English-speaking world. He was 
not a man of great intellectual bril- 
liance, of extraordinary political fore- 
sight, or of consuming personal am- 
bition. Although a good speaker, he 
was never a great orator. In view of 
his preéminent physical courage, it 
has been said that he was a better sol- 
dier than general, and a better general 
than statesman. It is but a half truth, 
however; for Conway possessed one 
characteristic of statesmanship that 
enabled him to play a distinguished 
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part in a great juncture. In a high 
degree he developed the passion of 
justice, and conformed his convictions 
to it with a disinterestedness that com- 
pelled respect. He illustrated anew the 
worth of character in politics. It fell 
to him to render to the England of 
1782 the same service that Lord Al- 
thorp did to the England of 1832. 
They were very different men; but 
they were able to succeed where many 
a more brilliant man must have failed, 
because they were recognized and 
honored as men of character. In both 
junctures the selfishness of narrow, 
stubborn and short-sighted politicians 
bade fair to involve the state in irre- 
trievable disaster. Unless the great 
mass of sober and right-minded Eng- 
lishmen could make their collective 
voice heard and their authority felt, 
none could answer for the result. But 
is was needful that the interpreter of 


this voice and the agent of this au- 
thority should be a man free from all 
taint or savor of the demagogue. In 
each crisis an honest man appeared 
and won his way to leadership by a 
consistent stand for the thing that he 
believed to be right. Both sacrificed 
much for the sake of conviction. Al- 
thorp was not a natural Parliamentar y 
leader, and the necessary work of the 
House was the veriest drudgery to 
him. But it would be difficult to ex- 
aggerate the worth of his service to 
the cause of Reform. Conway will 
never be numbered among the great 
statesmen who have adorned British 
history; but as the time approaches 
when England and America consent 
to read the story of their mutual re- 
lations in the light of reason rather 
than of prejudice, they will be forced 
to admit their common debt to him; 
and it will prove to be no light one. 
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FOREST PRESERVATION 





IN THE STATE OF 





NEW YORK. 


By Cuyler Reynolds. 








O Governor Black and 
e Lieutenant - Governor 
Woodruff the people 


Wie | of the state of New 
+ oe AY York are indebt- 
NEN *i ed for the definite 








inauguration and car- 
rying out of the policy of forest 
preservation, which will prove itself so 
important to future generations. Many 
governors of New York had appreci- 
ated the importance of preserving 
the forests for the protection of the 
water supply; but it was left to Gov- 
ernor Black to formulate a practical 
scheme which would accomplish the 
desired ‘end. Many people did not 
take kindly to it, some of them failing 
to understand the question, while oth- 
ers considered that it was too small a 
matter for so vigorous a position as 
the Governor took to accomplish his 
object. After he had succeeded in 
getting a bill passed to create a state 
forest preserve board, he put Lieuten- 
ant-Governor Woodruff at its head. 
No better man could have _ been 
found to carry out the plan 
which the Governor had formulated. 
The two men are woodsmen of estab- 
lished reputation. Both of them have 
spent months of each year in the Adi- 
rondacks with their families, and each 
has had experience which will show 
for the good of the forest interests of 
the state in time to come. 

Curiously, the two men were intro- 
duced to one another through an 
Adirondack guide. Mr. Woodruff 
and his family, in the late spring of 
1896, had gone to the woods for a few 
weeks’ camp life. Starting from Sara- 
nac Lake, attended by four guides, Mr. 
Woodruff struck off for Little Square 
Lake. The chief guide was Hank 
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Swinyea. The party had been in camp 
at Little Square for a day, and at 
nightfall Mr. Woodruff and the chief 
guide sat in front of their tent talking 
over Adirondack experiences. Mr. 
Woodruff had never met Frank S. 
Black, but he had heard his name 
mentioned as a candidate for Gov- 
ernor. The guide and his employer 
had talked on various subjects, when 
Hank called Mr. Woodruff’s atten- 
tion to a “lean-to” near by and ob- 
served that it was a pretty good lean- 
to, and that a pretty good man helped 
him to make it. “Who?” asked Mr. 
Woodruff. “Frank S. Black, of 
Troy,” replied Hank, and he added 
that he had received a letter from Mr. 
Black a few days before, which Mr. 
Woodruff would better read if he did 
not believe that Black was a good fel- 
low. Woodruff read the letter. It told 
Hank that Black would be up at Lit- 
tle Square in a few weeks to stay a 
month, and closed with the statement 
that, if Hank would fit up the camp in 
good shape, the writer, although not 
a rich man, would bring up enough 
money to help Hank pay up the bal- 
ance he owed on his little farm. 

“I don’t believe, Hank,” said 
Woodruff, after he had read the let- 
ter, “that Mr. Black will stay a month 
when he comes.” 

“Why?” asked the guide. 

“Because that will keep him here 
until after the State Convention, and 
he is a candidate for Governor.” 

Hank nearly fainted at the news, 
and only managed to gasp: “Good 
heavens, — Frank Black a candidate 
for Governor!” 

A few weeks afterwards, Woodruff 
left the woods for home. State con- 
vention time drew near, and he re- 
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ceived a letter from Troy. It was 
from Frank S. Black, and stated that 
Mr. Black had learned that Mr. 
Woodruff was a candidate for Lieu- 
tenant-Governor and that he wished 
to express his good will. It closed 
with this word: “We ought to be 
good friends, for we have a strong 
mutual friend in Hank Swinyea, the 
Adirondack guide.” 

The two men met for the first time 
at Saratoga, and both were nominated. 
They made a triumphant entry into 
Troy, accompanied in the carriage by 
John Woodruff, the Lieutenant-Goy- 
ernor’s son. On the march to Gov- 
ernor Black’s house, young John 
looked up to the Governor-to-be and 
said, “Mr. Black, do you think Hank 
Swinyea has heard the news?” 

The idea of preserving the forests 
of the state so that practical good 
should result to the people, may be 
said to have taken definite form in 
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1872, when a committee of which ex- 
Governor Horatio Seymour was 
chairman, was appointed by the legis- 
lature. It recommended that action 
be taken at once to preserve the woods 
and form an Adirondack park, to be 
owned by the state and under strict 
laws for its care. At that time the peo- 
ple began to apprehend that it was 
essential to act at once in a way which 
should put a stop to the loss from the 
uneven flow of water, to prevent the 
frightful droughts, and at other peri- 
ods the devastating floods. Scientists 
knew that this could be remedied if 
the state would only act in the matter; 
but large bodies are slow to act, and 
all this time the cutting of the trees 
was progressing with more and more 
rapacity year by year, as commercial 
interests increased. In 1882 the state 
appeared to awaken from this lethargy 
and by an act of the legislature for- 
bade further sale of public lands in the 
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forest counties, and 
they were with- 
drawn from. sale. 
The state still 
holds these tracts, 
and they formed 
the nucleus of the 
present forest pre- 
serve. 

The same year 
saw the organiza- 
tion of the Ameri- 
can Forestry As- 
sociation, in Cin- 
cinnati, through 
the efforts of the 
Hon. Warren Hig- 
ley (now a resident 
of New York city), 
who is still a mem- 
ber and its honored 
vice-president. As a result,association 
meetings were held in every state, and 
their work in New York resulted in 
the appointment of a temporary 
commission by the comptroller, pur- 
suant to an act of the legislature, for 
the purpose of examining into the Ad- 
irondack question and reporting a 
plan for the organization of a forestry 
department. Prof. Charles S. Sar- 
gent, instructor in arboriculture at 
Harvard, was chairman of the com- 
mission. Acting on its recommenda- 
tions, the state organized a state board, 
and it has been a state department 
ever since. This board was consoli- 
dated with the fish and game commis- 
sion in 1895 as the outcome of an en- 
deavor to reduce the number of the 
state commissions. Owing to the in- 
fluence of the American Forestry As- 
sociation, commissions have not only 
been established in other states, but 
the general government has evinced a 
disposition to preserve the forests of 
the United States, a principal result of 
which has been the withdrawal of 18,- 
000,000 acres from sale and the estab- 
lishment of a United States forest pre- 
serve. 

Until the appropriation of one mil- 
lion dollars a year ago, the forest pre- 
serve of New York was composed 
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principally of those lands which had 
been acquired through tax sales, they 
having reverted to the state upon the 
owners refusing to pay the taxes. The 
Webb purchase of 1896 carried an ap- 
propriation of $600,000, and this with 
an allowance in 1890 of $25,090 were 
helps. Thus up to 1897 the state was 
enabled to acquire about 800,000 
acres. It should be borne in mind that 
there is also a state tract in the Cats- 
kills, which is of no mean proportions; 
few are aware of the fact that the for- 
est area there equals three-fifths of that 
in the Adirondack region. These 
amounts subscribed previous to 1897, 
though small, were intended as a fore- 
runner of larger endeavors. It was 
through the influence of Governor 
Black, with his great interest in the 
matter, together with the indefatigable 
cooperation of Lieutenant-Governor 
Woodruff, that $1,000,000 was se- 
cured last year, all of which has been 
judiciously expended. The amount 
thus added was 250,117 acres, at a cost 
of $3.68 1-2 per acre, making the 
state’s total holdings 1,120,000 acres; 
and the commission feels that its work 
will soon bear fruitage and receive en- 
dorsement at the hands of a thinking 
public. 

Because some people are not in- 
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formed regarding the need of the pres- 
ent active movement to acquire lands 
in the Adirondack region and in the 
Catskills, it seems apropos to state 
briefly why this agitation is being so 
seriously considered by the state’s 
highest officers, and why it is a sub- 
ject being agitated not only in the 
Empire State, but becoming a topic 
more and more of the entire country 
and of all countries. 

Should lumbermen continue to cut 
timber in the northern forests with no 
restriction whatsoever, the time would 
most assuredly come, and that at no 
distant day, when the industry would 
cease altogether; the forests would not 
for a generation be again serviceable 
for merchantable cutting, and what 
was left would be practically worth- 
less land and thus the state would suf- 
fer the loss in the value of a large 
tract; whereas by a system of preser- 
vation, judicious cutting could be 
done year after year with profit. The 
way the cutting has been done in the 
past leaves nothing but an unmer- 
chantable forest. 

The presence of a forest covering an 
immense area guarantees that the 
snow of winter shall not melt so sud- 
denly as to cause freshets, and on the 
other hand that evaporation shall not 
occur with such rapidity as to produce 
droughts. The forest bed absorbs the 
rainfall, by a natural system delivering 
the water slowly and steadily to the 
streams, and they to the rivers of com- 
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merce. On these natural reservoirs 
are dependent the navigation on the 
state’s canals and the upper Hudson. 
The lower Hudson, from Poughkeep- 
sie down, is practically an arm of the 
sea and would always be navigable; 
but that part of the river from Catskill 
to Troy depends on fresh water, and 
navigation would suffer most seriously 
if this matter were not given attention. 
All the water of the Champlain canal, 
and of the Erie between Syracuse and 
Albany, depends entirely on the Adi- 
rondack watershed. On the Black 
River are Watertown, Herkimer and 
Little Falls, all using the waters of that 
stream. On the upper Hudson are in- 
dustries of importance at Glens Falls, 
Sandy Hill, Fort Edward and Hadley; 
while at Palmers Falls is the largest 
pulp factory in the world (Hudson 
River Pulp and Paper Company), 
manufacturing paper stock for the 
large newspapers, and at Mechanic- 
ville another large factory where 
much of the paper used in making 
magazines and books is made. 

Not alone does the feature of navi- 
gation enter into the question, but a 
growing use of the rivers of the state 
is springing from the recent applica- 
tions of discoveries in electricity. An 
electric station has been established 
at Mechanicville, where power is 
transmitted to Schenectady; and 
Dolgeville has within the year utilized 
the streams of the Adirondacks to 
generate a current by which street 
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cars are run at Utica and which turns 
the spindles of the mills in Little Falls. 
The radiating streams throughout 
the watershed can serviceably do the 
same on a large scale for a great circle 
of towns in the state, for there are 
growing cities such as Plattsburg, 
Potsdam, Glens Falls and Amster- 
dam, favorably situated. 

It will not do to overlook the cli- 
matic influences which the forests ex- 
ercise, breaking the force of the wind, 
making the climate more equable and 
less subject to violent changes; and 
there is the purifying effect on the at- 
mosphere. The Hon. J. Sterling Mor- 
ton, Secretary of Agriculture under 
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ject deep consideration, and in his 
planning has been in entire accord 
with the head of the forestry board. 
His vigorous action of last year is 
being assiduously followed up; but it 
seems to be a question whether his 
advice will be carried out before the 
lumbermen have wrought havoc of so 
serious a nature that the lost ground 
will be hard to recover. The Governor 
rightly asserts that to allow the pres- 
ent state of affairs to continue will be 
most injurious to the people. He 
wisely suggests that, as no person 
should allow mature trees to fall only 
to rot, when money could be obtained 
by their sale, so should the state allow 
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Cleveland, once said pointedly that if 
every tree died and disappeared, all 
human life would also disappear. Hu- 
man life is dependent on vegetable 
life and the function this exercises on 
the atmosphere. Great sanitariums 
are located in the northern woods, and 
the balsamic odors have great healing 
powers in pulmonary diseases. Doc- 
tor Loomis made valuable utterances, 
which are to be found in the printed 
state report of 1890, on the subject of 
terebinthine exhalation. 

Governor Black, realizing the needs 
ofa forest preserve, has given the sub- 
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the purchase of the trees as they ma- 
ture. He points out how “the science 
of forestry has demonstrated that trees 
of a certain age and maturity can be 
cut, not to the detriment, but to the 
advantage of those remaining. The 
life of a tree is measured and, whether 
it is removed by man or falls by its 
own weight, its destruction is certain. 
If removed and sold, the price goes to 
the owner, the process supplies work 
to the laborer, and the lumber supplies 
a need which is harder every succeed- 
ing year to fill. On the other hand, 
if the tree falls by reason of its age, 
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mankind receives no benefit, but the 
small trees around it are crushed and 
bent, are destroyed, when they might 
be saved if immediately relieved from 
the weight.” 

He suggests that, as every product 
springing from the earth can be gath- 
ered, Nature will continue to renew 
the supply, and that trees are no ex- 
ception to this rule. He believes that 
forests of spruce and pine may be 
cut at proper intervals under varying 
conditions, and that this will allow the 
smaller trees to grow the faster. Asa 
matter of fact this has been proved by 
growing thirty to forty thousand feet 
to the acre in 
places where be- 
fore this thinning 
out had been ac- 
complished only 
twenty-five hun- 
dred feet had re- 
sulted, a clear 
increase of twelve 
to sixteen fold. 
While a single 
crop is now con- 
sidered the end by 
lumbermen in the 
Adirondacks, at 
places where a sci- 
entific system is 
adopted a yield oc- 
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curs at intervals of 
a few years. 
Governor Black 
also looks ahead 
with a commenda- 
ble foresight when 
he considers that 
the supply the pulp 
mills will require 
in the future must 
be cared for now 
or never, and he 
urges the argu- 
ment that, as many 
millions of dollars 
are invested in the 
ninety mills of the 
state, those who 
have their money 
so invested should 
not ignore a policy which will redound 
to their practical benefit in the end. 
He therefore considers the system 
which he recommends as protecting 
the pulp industry and the lumber 
trade, which are as far-reaching as 
any industry now carried on, for the 
pulp goes into paper, the lumber into 
houses, and all the population feel in 
some way the contribution of these 
two trades. He says: “The process 
of state acquisition should go on, not 
only because the needs of all the 
people are greater than the needs of 
any, but because a wise pursuit of this 
policy will be followed by pronounced 
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benefits to the state, to the two im- 
portant industries and to those feeding 
upon them. In Germany and France, 
and I understand to some extent in 
New Hampshire, scientific forestry 
has long been followed. The results 
have been productive beyond the com- 
prehension of those persons who in 
this state have stood by and without 
effort or protest seen their magnificent 
forests gradually swept away.” He 
praises those wealthy persons who 
have endeavored to add to the knowl- 
edge on this sub- 
ject by efforts made 
at their own ex- 
pense; but he thinks 
that the state should 
with propriety un- 
dertake to do what 
individuals are do- 
ing, that the knowl- 
edge may be prac- 
tically applied not 
after many years of 
waiting, but at once, 
and that these dis- 
coveries be made 
to do further good 
by the accurate sta- 
tistics kept, and 
such knowledge 
given to the whole 
country. In the 
rapid advancement 
in this work he 
would like to see New York state 
take the lead, and to this end makes 
the suggestion that an experiment sta- 
tion be established this year. In re- 
gard to this he says: “I believe the 
means can best be secured through the 
purchase by the state of a tract of 
ground covered with those trees which 
are to be the subject of experiment. 
The management of this experiment 
should not be subject to the vicissi- 
tudes of politics. It should be placed in 
charge of the Regents or of the trus- 
tees of Cornell University or of some 
similar body not subject to political 
change. The state should pay such 
reasonable sum as may be needed to 
administer the plan. Reports of prog- 
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ress and results should be made to the 
Governor and the Legislature annu- 
ally. The income from the tract should 
be paid to the state, and the land itself 
should become the absolute property 
of the state and a part of the forest pre- 
serve at the expiration of a period 
named. The time will come when the 
state will sell timber tothelumbermen, 
spruce to the pulp mills, reap a large 
revenue for itself, and still retain the 
woods, open to the public, protecting 
the sources of water, growing and 
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yielding under cultiva- 
tion.” 

Many will wish to know something 
about the composition of the state for- 
ests and what they have been yielding 
of lateto commerce. The great north- 
ern preserve is also styled the Adiron- 
dack plateau, and its elevation is from 
sixteen hundred to eighteen hundred 
feet, while some of the peaks, as nota- 
bly Mount Marcy, raise their heads to 
a height of over five thousand feet. 
The tract which figures on many older 
maps as the Great Northern Wilder- 
ness is not adapted to agriculture, nor 
is it much better fitted for grazing. 
The soil is too poor to conduct the 
former, and the high altitude militates 
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against the raising of stock. Eighty 
per cent of the forest in the Adiron- 
dacks is composed of broad-leaved 
trees or hard-woods, as commonly 
called. The composition is princi- 
pally birch, maple and beech, inter- 
mixed with a small proportion of ash, 
cherry, scattering elms and_bass- 
woods. No oak or nut-bearing tree 
grows on the plateau. A few chest- 
nuts are seen near Caldwell, Lake 
George, but these disappear as a 
higher elevation is attained. The re- 
maining twenty per cent is made up of 
conifers, or evergreens, a greater part 
of which is composed of spruce and 
hemlock, with here and there an ad- 
mixture of balsam, white cedar and 
tamarack. There is some white pine 
left in the forest, but this once abun- 
dant species among the evergreens has 
now nearly disappeared because of 
the onslaught of rapacious lumbermen 
years ago. The spruce is the principal 
merchantable species left. The hem- 
lock is valued mostly for its bark, and 
when there is no tannery near it is sel- 
dom cut, because the revenue gained 
is not sufficient to cover cost. Where- 
as there is a market for hard woods, 
such as birch, maple and beech, none 
are cut in the Adirondacks except on 





the outskirts, because on account of 
the weight they cannot be floated 
down the streams. The average yield 
of spruce timber in the Adirondacks 
is about twenty-five hundred feet to 
the acre. 

Inquiries have been sent each year 
to all the pulp-mill concerns and lum- 
bermen in the state, in order that the 
returns might be systematically com- 
puted; and these show that the amount 
of wood cut annually in the state is 
equal to two-thirds of what is received 
from Canada. These figures are 
startling when one considers Jow rap- 
idly the forest trees must have been 
decimated to produce this. The last 
report, not yet printed, is for the year 
1896, and it will show the following: 
That the amount of spruce cut that 
year was 184,384,128 feet; of hemlock, 
58,907,595 feet; of pine, 17,945,564 
feet; and of hard wood, 8,978,085 feet, 
making a total of 270,215,372 feet cut 
for lumber purposes. For use in the 
pulp mills, 291,246 cords were cut, 
equivalent to (B. M.) 159,894,054 feet. 
This makes a grand total of 430,109,- 
426 feet. Besides this there were pro- 
duced 16,256,500 pieces of shingle and 
21,050,000 pieces of lath. Going back 
a little farther, the wood cut for lumber 
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and pulp in the previous year, 1895, 
amounted to (B. M.) 449,501,442 feet, 
and (B. M.) 400,796,187 feet in 1894. 
The amount cut in the Adirondacks 
therefore, during the last three years, 
of which any statistics can be had at 
this date, was the enormous sum of 
1,280,407,055 feet. 

Strangers to the field of lumbering 
imagine sometimes that it is the best 
occupation for a weakling who wishes 
to gain strength. But no person with 
a weak frame and sickly constitution 
can be more than a looker-on; for it 
is a labor which requires enormous 
muscular power in every branch, and 
the ability to stand the rigors of out- 
door winter life, with not one of the 
comforts when the day’s work is ended 
and the campers’ shanty is sought, 
there to recuperate for another round 
of labor, to begin long before the ris- 
ing of the sun. Camp life is fitted only 
for the most robust. Wet clothing, 
coarse food and the poor atmosphere 
of the pent-up shanty — sealed almost 
like a large dry-goods box to keep in 
the heat — make it far from pleasant; 
and one who goes into the woods for 
a term to study life there, as did the 
writer in his enthusiasm, will probably 
not stay long enough to reach that 
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stage when he will enjoy it, for upon 
the start it is a shock to those from the 
city. 

lew camps in the woods are situated 
near a railway. To reach one it is 
usually necessary to ride, seated on a 
load of barrels and provisions, stoves, 
hardware, etc., for a distance of from 
twenty to forty miles. This is the first 
experience; and the road, which seems 
uncommonly rough, is only a fore- 
runner of what will come later on. It 
is well at this point to lay aside city 
manners and, with the assumed air of 
one who has been in touch with for- 
esters before, begin interrogating the 
driver; for in this way many points 
can be picked up, and, as one can 
never tell how long the visit is to be, 
this conversation may be the only 
knowledge of the woods picked up be- 
fore a hasty retreat — in disgust — is 
made. Twice a week for many 
months teams convey provisions from 
the nearest town or railway station, 
where there is usually a storage house, 
into the woods, in order to stock up 
while the roads are good. Travel is 
considered yet good so long as axles 
of the wheels can be seen above the 
mire; and when the forward teamster 
cannot pull the hind wagon out by 
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loaning his team, then travel is poor. 
In the New York forests provisions 
are generally carried in while there is 
snow on the ground, because it is 
easier hauling; but in Canada the 
trucking is generally done during the 
late summer and early fall months. 
Resolved to go bravely out to the 
camp and join the ranks for the expe- 
rience, the writer started out to the 
camp when the teamster was ready, 
which was at four o'clock in the morn- 













ing. An early start 
has to be made, for 
the teams can go 
only three miles an 
hour when heavily 
loaded, and a long 
rest must be made at 
noon to divide the 
thirty-mile haul. It 
was a question 
whether to “go in” 
with a deaf mute on 
that day, or wait 
three days for an- 
other load; but being anxious, I 
agreed to depart with “No Talkee 
Charlie,’— and all went well for 
a time. The early rising induced 
sleep towards ten o'clock, and though 
I could have managed to sleep upon 
the hard bed made of a robe thrown 
over boxes, still I feared that as we 
jolted along, — and the jolts were con- 








tinuous on the corduroy or log road, 
—my legs might protrude through 
the spokes of the wheels and I could 
not call to the deaf driver to stop. 

At six o'clock he drew up at a de- 





serted camp, where weasels, squirrels 
and other small animals had made a 
happy home for themselves, and, by 
making the motion of the sun travers- 
ing the heavens, intimated that he 
wished me to stay with him there over 
night. He was engaged in fastening 
the horses in the only room I saw, 
and when I managed to make him 
understand that I wanted to know 
where I was to sleep, and he pointed 
to the rotting wooden shelves above 
the horses’ heads, I de- 
cided quite promptly to 
trudge on the “eight fin- 
ger” miles which he indi- 
cated was the distance to 
the camp. 

It was thus that [| 
gained my first experi- 
ence of the woods. Ex- 
periences crowded upon 
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me rapidly, and I found there 
was much to learn. As soon as 
I left “No Talkee Charlie,” I had more 
trials, common to novices who are 
bound on adventure. It grew rapidly 
dark, and a thunderstorm coming up 
took from me the little guidance | had 
in my walk to camp—a streak of 
clouds above, which showed better 
than the ground under my feet 
which way the true road turned, for 
there were devious roads running 
here and there. They were the by- 
ways to the skids, I afterwards 
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learned. It was difficult to tell 
which way to turn, and darkness 
lent dismal forebodings. Bewildered, 
I recalled how a woodchopper who 
had been lost in the forests had told 
me he became so distracted that, when 
he saw a chip floating in the stream by 
which he stood, he had no reason left 
to tell him whether it floated up or 
down the watercourse. Then, too, | 
knew there were catamounts in the 
woods, and of them I had as much to 
fear as of the suffering by hunger if I 
pushed on in the wrong direction, — 
for one can walk for weeks without 
finding a house in these wilds. I fol- 
lowed one road on and on, slowly toil- 
ing up and down rugged pathways 
hour after hour. Finally as my 
strength was leaving I gave the re- 
peated ro-cvhwvo, to-whooah of the owl, so 
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familiar to my youth; and happily it 
was soon answered, much to my sur- 
prise, by blasts from a horn, which 
horn I afterwards learned was seven 
feet long, made of tin, and was used to 
call to the men when lost in the woods, 
a roll call showing that there were 
some missing ones at night. 

I was ushered into the mess*hall to 
get refreshment before going to my 
bunk. in the darkness of a solitary 
lantern, I eagerly took up what I sup- 
posed was apple-sauce. It proved to 
be pork-fat, a chief article of diet in 
the camp. To drown the taste, 1 
grasped a cup of coffee; but I learned 
still more about camp _ life — that 
milk and sugar, and often molasses as 
sweetening substitute, are unknown to 
the woodsman. 

A dance 


was in 


progress in the 
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“Town Hall,’ —for this was the title 
of the office shanty; and it was inter- 
esting to watch, on that Saturday 
night, the antics of the men and a very 
few maidens who had flocked from 
other parts for the great occasion. 
The fiddler was seated in a chair upon 
the deal table, and the master of cere- 
monies was an expert at “calling off.” 
Often he would be called upon to 
“Shake it up in better shape;” and it 
was not until twenty or more dances 
had taken place that the true sport be- 
gan. Then it was that the youths and 
those who were considered the true 
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belles and had vivacity remaining were 
loud in crying “Be awake,” or “Don't 
forget us.” When ready for bed, the 
“jobber,” who was supreme at the 
camp, offered to take me to his quar- 
ters; and there | slept well after my 
first day’s experience, with a skin from 
a sheep for my pillow. I resolved not 
to be discouraged, and my sleep was 
restful. 

In the morning I was not up when 
the men left for the chopping grounds, 
which were from two to four miles 
from the shanties, and it was slow 
walking through the deep snow. I 
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UNLOADING THE BOAT. 


found the nearest gang, however, by 
the click of the axe, and noticed how 
the men selected all spruce trees which 
had a diameter of at least nine inches. 
This was the smallest size cut for lum- 
ber; but they did not stop there; trees 
with even a diameter of from only four 
to five inches were cut for the pulp 
mills and were piled with the larger 
branches. Thus was forced upon me 
the explanation of the denuda- 
tion of the forest which I had 
heard so much about. 

As soon as a tree was cut 
and it had been divided into 
lengths of thirteen feet, it was 
withdrawn to the “skid” or pile 
of logs, where it was to remain 
until the spring. Two men 
conveyed it thither, one driv- 
ing the horse, which dragged 
the log by a chain, and the 
other running ahead to clear a 
passage with an axe. A skid 
holds a good load, and it was 
interesting to watch with what 
speed the men rolled the logs 
high up the pile, perhaps to a 
height of eighteen feet. It is 
at this point of the operation 
that the inspector records the 
measurement of the log in a 
book, if the lumber only and 
not the entire tract, soil in- 
cluded, is purchased. This 
way is called buying by stump- 
age. The owner then holds 
the land until at the end of 
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twenty years there 
is another growth 
which he can sell, 
or else he tires of 
paying the taxes, 
and then it is ac- 
quired by the state. 

When the ice in 
the stream is solid, 
the sleds are load- 
ed, and it is marvel- 


ous what huge 
loads they can 
carry. Each layer 


is bound in place 

by chains. At the 
frozen stream the logs are depos- 
ited upon the surface, there to 
await the opening and to pass down to 
the mills with the freshet. If the acre- 
age yield has been four to five thou- 
sand feet, the men are satisfied, but it 
seldom exceeds this. Every log bears 
the imprint of the die belonging to the 
particular firm owning the log. In 
this way, by the many fantastic mark- 
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ings on the end of the log, each owner 
knows his own lumber, and the logs 
belonging at the first mill are culled 
out, while the rest are allowed to pass 
further down the stream. Dams are 
frequently built where streams run 
nearly dry in summer, and by a suc- 
cession of these reservoirs strag- 
gling logs can be washed down, and 
the reserved water keeps many mills 
running during the dry season. To 
watch the young men at the log 
boom, springing rapidly about like 
squirrels from log to log, an act no 
novice should try at the perilofdrown- 
ing, is interesting. After these daring 
fellows have once steered a log to the 





place where a chain passing through 
the water spikes the log and hauls it 
into the mill, it is only a short time 
before what was once a monarch of the 
forest is reduced to merchantable lum- 
ber, shingles, laths and slabs. 

Such, in brief, is the life of the 
woodsman. What has been said will 
give one an idea why it is that the cry 
goes up to spare the forests and why 
Governor Black and the Forest Pre- 
serve Board are so earnestly advocat- 
ing the preservation of the Adirondack 
forest to the people of the Empire 
State, for their own great good and 
as an example to other progressive 
states of the Union. 


“THE DEEP THAT LIETH UNDER.” 


By Fohn White Chadwick. 


FT have we heard that in those regions where 
The coast-wise mountains plunge so far below 
The sea as, from its level, up they go 


Towards heaven’s height, the placid waters there 


Are so translucent that, for those who fare 

Across them, all the things that strow 

The deep sea’s floor, appalling, gloom and glow, 
Frighting the eyes that on that vision stare. 


Alas, we need not go abroad to see 
Such awful things! Each heart its soundless deep 
Knoweth full well, and moments when are shown 
In startling light its utmost mystery; 
Yea, all the secrets which its caverns keep, 
And wrecks which Love moans with perpetual moan. 
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BEAST OR BROTHER? 


A STORY OF THE RESERVATION. 


By Charlotte M. Vaile. 


I. 


4 T would be hard to im- 
agine a prettier path, 
even in the windings of 
_ Paradise, than _ that 
: which led from the foot 
of Ben Bolt up to that 
notch of the massive pile in which the 
Eureka Mining and Milling Company 
had planted its flourishing young 
stamp mill. Above that point it 
writhed its way as best it could 
among the rocks and crags; but below 
it followed the course of a mountain 
stream, winding in and out among 
the groves of lithe young aspens, its 
well marked line not to be effaced by 
the encroaching asters or the beds of 
wild sweet mignonette. 
Dorothy Norvel, whose errand was 
taking her from the village at the foot 
of the mountain to the mill, of which 
her cousin was manager, knew the 
path she had to climb, and — which 
was even more to the purpose — her 
pony knew it too. The rein lay loose 
on his neck as she turned now and 
then to look back at the widening 
landscape, or let her eyes search on 
either side for flowers which might 
have taken their place in the summer 
procession since last she was here. She 
was herself as well worth looking at 
as the fairest of them,—a slight, 
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graceful figure, and a bright young 
face whose exquisite pink and white 
coloring betrayed with swift distinct- 
ness that she had not lived all her life 
under Western skies. Indeed, to the 
knowing eye it might have revealed 
that she had not long been absent 
from her native New England. 

There was a sudden deepening of 
the tell-tale color as, turning at the 
sound of hoofs, she caught sight of 
a horseman pushing up the rocky 
path behind her. For an instant she 
hesitated, then, facing half about in 
the narrow path, waited frankly for 
the newcomer. A _ stranger might 
have hesitated whether to call him 
cowboy or cavalier; but he could not 
have hesitated to pronounce that, in 
the semi-Mexican costume, with his 
hroad sombrero and the long laced 
boots reaching almost to the thighs, 
he was distinctly picturesque. That 
he was handsome, too, in a manly, 
sunburned fashion, went without say- 
ing, —and the fashion was set off 
just now by the glow of pleasure in 
the warm dark eyes. 

“Why, this is delightful!” he ex- 
claimed, pulling up his horse as he 
reached the side of the girl. “I won- 
der how long I’ve been creeping up 
hill behind you. A body’d like to 
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annihilate these rocks that keep him 
from knowing it when there’s a chance 
of this sort ahead.” 

The girl had already greeted him 
with a bright “Good morning.” Her 
pleasure in this sudden meeting was 
almost as evident as his. “I think I 
must have had quite the start of you,” 
she said lightly. “I like to take this 
climb slowly, — it’s all so beautiful. 
Besides, it’s rather hard on one’s horse 
to come in a hurry,” she added, glanc- 
ing with a little smile at the horse of 
her companion, which was flecked 
with foam. 

The young man laughed. “Poor 
Rosabel!” he said, stroking the crea- 
ture’s damp, glossy neck. “T’ll own 
she’s had to hurry since I caught sight 
of you round the edge of Red Bend. 
But one can’t be expected to be 
kinder to his horse than he is to him- 
self. She may take it as slowly as she 
pleases for the rest of the way.” 

The girl waited for a minute longer, 
then she drew up her rein. “It’s a 
glorious morning for riding,” she 
said, as they started on. “I was think- 
ing, as you came up, that I’d never 
been out in my life when the air was 
so delicious.” 

“How we do give ourselves away 
here in Colorado,” said the young 
man gayly. “We talk of having noth- 
ing but sunshine; but we congratulate 
ourselves, when we meet, on having 
a fine day, just like the rest of the 
world.” 

“Well, I hope I shall never become 
so accustomed to good weather that 
I shall stop being grateful for it,” said 
the girl; and then she added insist- 
ently, “But really, don’t you think the 
air is clearer than usual? If it wasn’t 
for Old Ethan in the way, I believe 
that from this point we could see the 
whole Indian reservation, and the In- 
dians themselves stalking about in 
their blankets.” 

Theyoung manmade a grimace. “I 
hope you don’t mean to intimate that 
that wouldadd to the beauty of the pros- 
pect. If we could have an atmosphere 
for a while that would blot out the In- 
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dians altogether, and even the remem- 
brance of them, it would suit me. 
We've a good country here, but it 
won't be good enough tillwe get rid of 
the Utes.” 

He had spoken lightly, but the girl’s 
face grew instantly grave. It was a 
face which with all its brightness had 
an underlying expression of intense 
earnestness. She had stepped, with- 
out intending it, to the border of a 
dangerous subject, but she would 
enter now seriously. 

“Tf it’s a good country for us, I sup- 
pose it is for them, too,’ she said. 
“Besides it’s their home, and we have 
no right to drive them out of it.” 

“Ves, it’s their home,” retorted the 
young man, “and so was it the home 
of wildcats till white men came; but 
we made it a point to get rid of them 
as fast as we could.” 

The quiet protest which had been 
in the girl’s eyes a moment before 
changed to a glow of indignation. 
“The Indians are not beasts!’ she 
cried. “They are people like our- 
selves, with the rights and feelings of 
human beings.” 

The young man’s face darkened a 
little. He had not the slightest toler- 
ance himself for red men, and he could 
scarcely conceive the point of view of 
one who had. Still he was willing to 
make allowance in the case of Doro- 
thy Norvel, a sweet young girl whose 
heart was full of kindness for all the 
world, and —he sincerely hoped — 
for himself in particular. His face 
cleared again, and his voice was coax- 
ingly good-natured as he said, “Now, 
Miss Norvel, you don’t expect me to 
admit that those lazy, dirty, good-for- 
nothing savages are people like us! 
Even if I were willing to stand in with 
’em myself, I should think it nothing 
less than sacrilege to name them in 
the same class with you.” 

He paused, warned by her look that 
it was not the accepted time for com- 
pliments, then went on more gravely, 
“But, really, doesn’t it strike you as 
unfair that they should be allowed to 
stay here, keeping good lands out of 
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the hands of settlers who would make 
them worth something if they had a 
chance, separating civilized commu- 
nities, and interfering with every 
scheme for developing the resources 
of the country?” 

She did not answer the question, but 
like a true Yankee parried it with an- 
other. “Are you really anxious, Mr. 

. brancamp, to see this country filled 
up with settlers? Wouldn't it hurt 
your business if there should be farms 
all over the country where your cattle 
range now?” 

It was a home thrust, but he did not 
wince. “I don't pretend todeny that we 
cattle-men like a free range,” he said 
lightly; “and up to date I see no reason 
why we shouldn't have it. It'll come 
to an end of course after a while; but 
you'll admit that the cattle business is 
worth something to the country. 
What is it worth to anybody that these 
Utes should go roaming about with 
their hunting and fishing? They’re 
no more a part of us than if they be- 
longed to another world.” 

“Oh, but whose fault is it that they 
belong to another world?” cried the 
girl. “Have we ever really tried to 
take them into ours? Haven't we 
kept them off at arm’s length and in- 
sisted that they had nothing in com- 
mon with us?” 

“We've recognized the fact,” said 
the young man grimly. It was a 
point on which he could have argued 
until his eyelids could no longer wag, 
with an opponent of his own sex; but 
somehow he had no heart to dispute 
with this girl, whose face was turned 
so pleadingly to his. He made a last 
half-laughing protest. “As for keep- 
ing them at arm’s length, I really 
think, Miss Norvel, it’s the kindest 
thing we could do, Distance certainly 
lends enchantment to ‘poor Lo.’ I 
don't believe that even your philan- 
thropy could stand being at very close 
quarters with him.” 

“I don’t know,” sighed the girl. “It 
seems to me I would do anything if 
I could only help them.” 

She paused for a moment, then said 
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impetuously: “I suppose you'll think 
it all sentiment, but something hap- 
pened once that really did make me 
feel as if we had things in common. 
It was soon after we came here, and 
Father and I had gone out to the 
reservation to attend one of their fes- 
tivals. Most of the ceremonies were 
foolish enough; but at the end they 
had a glorious dance round a camp- 
fire in the moonlight. I could never 
tell just how it had happened. I had 
thrown off my big hat because the 
wind flapped the rim, and perhaps it 
was my standing there bare-headed, 
with a red shawl over my shoulders, 
that made them notice me. Anyway, 
the ring parted as they swept by the 
place where I stood, and before I 
knew it two of the women had taken 
my hands and drawn me right into 
the circle. I was frightened for a mo- 
ment, and then — will you believe me? 
—TIlikedit. The motion, and the mu- 
sic, and the abandon of it all some- 
how took hold of me. I felt as if I 
might have been an Indian myself 
sometime back in the ages, and hadn't 
lost the feeling yet. Three times I 
whirled around that fire with them, 
and then they unclasped their hands 
and let me go. But ever since that 
night somehow I’ve had a different 
feeling about Indians.” 

She dropped her eyes as she finished 
the story. Perhaps she felt a little 
ashamed of having disclosed it to this 
avowed scorner of the race. It was 
evident that he had not wholly enjoyed 
it. He frowned, as he muttered, “Im- 
pudent beggars!” and then the frown 
gave place to a softer expression as he 
thought how fair she must have 
looked, with the flash of scarlet about 
her shoulders and the firelight falling 
on her bright young face. 

They rode for a little while in si- 
lence. It was broken suddenly by an 
exclamation from Brancamp. “Upon 
my word,” he cried, “it isn’t safe to 
talk about Indians in this country! 
It’s liable to call them up at any 
corner.” 

He pointed up the mountain as he 
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spoke. They were nearing the stamp 
mill; but nearer still, approaching by 
a steeper trail, which had till now been 
out of sight, was a little company of 
mounted Utes. They were equipped 
for hunting, but the fixity with which 
their attention was directed toward 
the mill seemed to indicate that as 
their present destination. 

“T wonder what they want?” said 
the girl uneasily. 

“They want no good,” said the 
young man with emphasis. “There's 
old Wish-ee-up,” —indicating the 
leader with his riding-whip, — “and 
he’s a bad one from away back. They 
have no business here anyway. They 
ought to stay where they belong, on 
the reservation.” 

Probably his own inclination would 
have been to push on immediately to 
the mill; but Dorothy checked her 
pony when they were within a few 
rods of it, and he paused at her side. 
The mill manager had already come 
out and was engaged in conversation 
with the Indians. They had ap- 
proached peaceably enough, but their 
manner was sullen, and the gestures 
of Wish-ee-up, who acted as spokes- 
man, grew angry and excited as the 
talk went on. The manager, how- 
ever, kept his temper. Indeed, it oc- 
curred to Dorothy that the cool indif- 
ference of his bearing in a discussion 
which evidently involved so much feel- 
ing on the part of the others had 
something to do with their increasing 
heat. Suddenly he broke off the con- 
ference with a scornful laugh, waved 
his hand, as if in dismissal alike of his 
visitors and their errand, and turned 
towards the mill. As he did so, the 
leader, whose face had become a pic- 
ture of concentrated bitterness, leaned 
forward in his saddle. There was the 
flash of a revolver, and a bullet, whiz- 
zing over the head of the retiring 
white man, so close that it grazed the 
top of his soft slouched hat, buried it- 
self in the door post of the mill. It 
was the work of an instant; the 
next, with a frightful whoop, the 
Indian turned, and, followed by his 
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entire company, dashed down the 
trail. 

Lynn Brancamp’s_ revolver had 
leapt to his hand, and his horse made 
a plunge forward; but Dorothy Nor- 
vel kept her place at his side. “Don’t 
shoot! Don’t shoot!” she cried im- 
ploringly. “No one is hurt, and 
they’re going away. Oh, please don’t 
make it any worse!” 

The young man’s face was white 
with excitement, but his revolver 
dropped from its level aim. The man- 
ager had already turned, and, stand- 
ing with the defiant coolfiess still in his 
face, emptied his Winchester in the 
direction of his departing callers. 
They did not turn, and if any bullet 
took effect it was not manifest. They 
pursued their headlong pace down the 
trail, and a moment later had disap- 
peared from sight. 


II. 


It was a sober and solitary ride 
which Dorothy Norvel took towards 
the close of the day back to the vil- 
lage. Her cavalier of the morning had 
preceded her by some hours, and she 
had a sense of relief that there was no 
opportunity for renewing their for- 
mer discussion. He must have had 
the best of it now, and would have 
pointed out easily enough that his 
own views as to the worthless charac- 
ter of their red-skinned neighbors and 
the impossibility of tolerating them in 
their present proximity had been jus- 
tified by the episode which had passed 
before their very eyes. As to the epi- 
sode itself, she felt with an utter sick- 
ness of heart that there was probably 
not an inhabitant of the region, save 
only herself, who could find for it 
even the slightest excuse or palliation. 
The report of the manager of the mill 
as to the cause of the disturbance had 
been explicit. These Indians had 
come with a fancied grievance. The 
“tailings” of the ore from the stamp 
mill had poisoned the waters of the 
creek which flowed through their 
reservation, and their fish were dying. 
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The manager had calmly intimated 
that they would have to make the best 
of it; it was not the business of white 
men to look after their fish. Upon 
which, after much violent invective, 
old Wish-ee-up had threatened the 
destruction of the mill and the wiping 
out of the mining business in the re- 
gion generally. It was at this point 
that the manager thought it possible 
he had laughed. He was magnani- 
mous enough to doubt whether the 
irate savage had really meant to hurt 
him. The bullet which had lodged 
itself in the door post, burning a path 
on the top of his hat as it went, had 
probably been aimed at the mill, and 
was only a part of the reckless au- 
dacity of Wish-ee-up, a parting token 
of the undying hatred with which he 
regarded white men and their enter- 
prises in general. As for his own 
shots, they were merely a return com- 
pliment, an intimation that if it came 
to that, white men were ready for it. 

The affair was bad enough, cer- 
tainly, but Dorothy knew perfectly 
that its color would grow blacker and 
more malignant with every mile of 
distance from the scene. An assault 
upon the mill, a deliberate attempt 
upon the life of the manager, from 
which he had escaped by only a hair’s 
breadth, and an open declaration of 
war upon the settlers of the region, — 
how the rumor would spread, and how 
plausible it would all sound in the 
ears of those who wished to believe it! 

Her heart was very heavy as she 
entered the village, and the groups of 
men whom she noted here and there 
in excited conversation convinced her 
that the affair was already under hot 
discussion. She did not believe that, 
Brancamp would exaggerate it; but 
he was too outspoken a hater of In- 
dians to conceal any part of the story, 
and indeed, had he done so, it would 
have made no difference. A miner 
who had just come down from the mill 
had set out the affair in glowing 
colors. But this was not all. It 
seemed, as she afterwards learned, that 
a ranchman just in from the country 
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— whether or not he had heard of the 
affair at the mill first is perhaps not es- 
sential — had reported the theft of 
two horses from a neighbor’s “bunch,” 
and the scaring “almost to death” of 
a woman at an outlying ranch, who 
had been surprised in the midst of her 
work by a band of savages, and com- 
pelled at the point of the tomahawk 
to cook for them till provisions and 
strength were alike exhausted. The 
offenders in both these instances were 
presumably connected with the band 
of Wish-ee-up. 

“Well, if we swallow this sort of 
thing, and let those red devils go 
ranging over the country at their own 
option, we ought to be wiped out, — 
and the sooner the better,” said a fiery- 
looking individual, one of a little 
group who sat on the porch of Nor- 
vel’s store as the girl rode up. She 
had intended to fasten her horse and 
go at once to the residence proper, at 
the rear of the building, but an ex- 
clamation from her father, who occu- 
pied the centre of the group, pre- 
vented. 

“Come right up here, my dear. 
Come right up,” he said, with a pater- 
nal wave of the hand, “‘and tell us all 
about that affair at the mill. You 
must have got there pretty soon after 
the thing happened.” 

The girl inwardly resented the sum- 
mons. To act as news reporter for an 
excited masculine audience was not 
to her taste; but Dorothy’s taste and 
her father’s had few points in common. 
She gathered up the skirt of her riding 
habit and, standing in front of the lit- 
tle group, stated the facts as briefly as 
possible. Perhaps the recital seemed 
a trifle tame, especially as she intro- 
duced the doubt of the manager as to 
whether Wish-ee-up had meant to kill 
him. 

“Well, if he didn’t, it’s because he’s 
laying to do it when he has a bet- 
ter chance,” said the fiery individual 
whom she recognized as one of the 
prominent stockmen of the region. 
“T say this business of letting the In- 
dians rampage over the country, 
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threatening settlers and destroying 
property is about played out. The 
reservation line ought to be a dead 
line, and any redskin caught on this 
side ought to be shot at sight, and no 
questions asked.” 

“T suppose you'd make it a dead line 
for white men, too, about the time the 
Indians draw their annuities,” said 
Dorothy. She has not meant to say 
a word beyond the merest statement 
of the affair at the mill; but an angry 
flame had leaped into her eyes and 
the words seemed to come of them- 
selves. 

There was a laugh at this, and Doro- 
thy’s father remarked, with an apolo- 
getic cough, “You see my daughter 
hasn't quite got over the New Eng- 
land sentiment in regard to our In- 
dian brothers. For my part, I confess 
I have largely lost it. The Cooper- 
esque view of the red man, you know, 
is hardly borne out by observations 
on the ground.” 

“The New England sentiment!” re- 
torted the stock-raiser. “The New 
England sentiment was just like ours 
as long as they had redskins in their 
own country. If there’s anything that 
makes me tired, it’s to have the Fast 
blame us for serving the Indians just 
as they did themselves till they got rid 
of *em all.” 

He paused, then, with a gleam of 
humor in his eyes, added: “If the 
Yankees want to do penance for their 
sins against the Indians, Uncle Sam 
had better buy up some of those aban- 
doned farms and locate a reservation 
in the neighborhood of the Hub. I 
don’t know where there’s any more 
room for ‘em than there is back there, 
or folks that are as handy at figuring 
out theories. We're too busy for it 
here, and we can't spare the ground 
either. What we can’t farm we can 
mine, and we need it all.” 

There was a roar at this, and even 
Dorothy smiled faintly. 

“And pending that solution of the 
Indian problem, which really strikes 
me as capital,” said the proprietor of 
the store, “we'll try to protect our- 
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selves from damage as far as possible. 
Still, I don’t think I'd insist, on the 
dead line business. It’s really worth 
something, you know, to have them 
come into town when they draw their 
annuities. Puts money into circula- 
tion and helps business generally.” 

“Oh, it’s well enough for you mer- 
chants to talk,” said the stock-raiser 
bitterly. “You get something out of 
them, of course; but what do we get 
except to have our ranges eaten down 
every time they take a notion to go 
trailing through with their stock and 
ponies? I say the Utes have got to 
get out of this country, and I’m for 
giving ‘em a lesson now that'll make 
‘em want to go, and make the authori- 
ties at Washington want to have ’em. 
No sending for United States soldiers 
to help us either. I say, let’s keep this 
little business in our own hands.” 
There was a gleam of fierce satisfac- 
tion in his face as he added, “There'll 
be no fooling when Brooker goes out 
with his posse to-morrow.” 

Dorothy had started to move away, 
but she stopped again and listened. 

“T understand Brooker’s going to 
arrest Wish-ee-up as a disturber of the 
peace,” said one of the company with 
a short laugh. ‘Guess he'll serve the 
warrant on him as he did on Ludgo.” 

The allusion was perfectly under- 
stood. Even Dorothy did not miss it. 
It was part of the record of the county 
sheriff that he had shot a horse-thief 
once in the attempt to take him, en- 
dorsing his paper with the very suc- 
cinct statement: “Served the within 
warrant by killing the within named 
party.” 

“That’s business,” said the stock- 
raiser with a nod. “The only way to 
civilize an Indian is to shoot him. He 
won't lift scalps nor steal horses after 
that.” 

Dorothy had heard all she could 
bear. She turned from the group with 
compressed lips and passed at once to 
the rooms at the rear of the store. 
But when she had gained the retreat 
of her ewn sitting room, and the door 
was closed behind her, she stood sud- 
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denly still and, letting her dress fall, 
clasped her hands in front of her with 
the air of one who was thinking in- 
tently. The suggestion of the sher- 
iff’s posse, augmented as that posse 
was sure to be by all the cowboys of 
the region and such of the ranchmen 
as were not kept at home by the anxi- 
eties of their families, had taken in- 
stant hold upon her thought. She 
was not sentimentalist enough, what- 
ever others might think of her, to feel 
that the taking off of Wish-ee-up, 
even in the summary manner sug- 
gested, would be an unmixed evil. 
He was, as Brancamp had said, a “bad 
Indian,” and should have been treated 
as one by the proper authorities long 
ago. But it was more than possible 
that there were other Indians off the 
reservation besides the little band 
which had followed him to the mill. 
It was the time of hunting, and there 
were berries still to be gathered on 
the mountains. If the avenging white 
men, in their present mood, should 
come upon these innocent parties, 
they were not likely to make discrimi- 
nations. 

The girl’s eyes grew dark with 
trouble. Her uprightness, her hu- 
manity, and that swift pity for the un- 
fortunate which had already drawn 
her sympathy so strongly to her In- 
dian neighbors, all rose in strenuous 
protest against the wrong which 
might be done. One thing was clear 
to her: the Indians who were away 
from their proper quarters ought to 
be brought back as speedily as possi- 
ble. She was sure that if the agent 
knew of the impending danger, he 
would send for them, and she was 
equally sure that with the present in- 
clination of the citizens to keep mat- 
ters in their own hands they were not 
likely to take the trouble to inform 
him. 

Suddenly the knot in her forehead 
smoothed itself out, and her eyes be- 
came clear. She was herself the one 
to take the message. She stepped to 
the window and looked out. The west 
was already reddening with the sun- 
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set. That would not have hindered; 
but the sight of her pony standing at 
the hitching post with drooping head 
decided the question. He had 
traveled enough for one day. She 
must wait till morning. 


IIT. 


It was fifteen miles by the valley 
road to the Ute reservation; but “as 
the bird flies” it was only eight, — and 
it was literally as the bird flies that 
Dorothy Norvel took it the next 
morning. She had slipped out of the 
house before its other inmates were 
astir, only leaving a note for her father 
telling him she would not be at home 
to breakfast. He was used to her 
morning rides, and would, she knew, 
feel no uneasiness. As to her errand 
she said nothing. 

An hour’s ride, in the crisp morn- 
ing air, brought her to the edge of the 
reservation, and from there to the 
Agency buildings her pony had no 
need of the guiding rein. It was a 
tract of country with which she was 
well acquainted. She had crossed it 
often, but it seemed to her this morn- 
ing, filled as her thoughts were with 
the errand which had brought her, that 
she had never realized before how for- 
lorn and desolate-looking it all was. 
In its natural physical features there 
was nothing to distinguish it from the 
adjoining country; but the fields of 
corn, the incipient orchards, the 
thrifty looking gardens which dotted 
the world outside, were wanting here. 
The only crop the land had to show 
was its poor, thin covering of buffalo 
grass, sprinkled at intervals with the 
sage brush and cactus. At all the 
ranches she had passed on the way, 
white men were astir, moving briskly 
about the business of the day. Here 
groups of Indians sat at the doors of 
their squalid teepees, sunning them- 
selves and smoking, as oblivious of all 
the work of the world as if none ex- 
isted.. It seemed indeed as if a differ- 
ent atmosphere pervaded the region 
from the very moment of entrance. 
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It was when she was within a half 
mile of the agent’s quarters, and just 
as she was passing one of the few 
frame houses outside the official build- 
ings, a small, unpainted cottage, that 
a young man issuing suddenly from 
the door called her name with a quick, 
delighted greeting. He wore a car- 
penter’s apron and carried a kit of 
tools at his side. At first glance he 
might have seemed a white man, but 
the face which he lifted towards the 
girl was unmistakably Indian. It was 
Indian, however, only in feature. In 
the intelligence and energy of its ex- 
pression it might well have been a 
pale-face. She checked her pony in- 
stantly at the sound of his veice, and 
returned his greeting with hearty 
cordiality. 

“Are you going to the agent’s?” she 
asked in the next breath. “If you are, 
why not walk along by me? My 
pony is tired, and I shall be glad of 
company.” 

The glow in his eyes showed his de- 
light in the proposition. “Yes, I have 
a bit of repairing to do about one of 
the buildings,” he said. “I’m a sort 
of Jack-at-all-trades since my little 
school closed.” Then, in a tone which 
expressed wonder rather than curi- 
osity, he added, “You are making us 
an early visit, Miss Norvel. Have you 
come all the way from town this morn- 
ing?” 

“Yes,” said the girl, “I had an er- 
rand which would not wait. Have 
you had any news out here of the 
trouble?” 

The pleasure which had lighted the 
young man’s face was gone in an in- 
stant. “Trouble?” he repeated, with 
a quick note of anxiety in his voice. 
“No. - Has there been trouble with 
any of our people?” 

The girl’s face had grown as grave 
as his. She nodded, then, looking 
into his eyes, which did not turn for 
an instant from her own, reported the 
affair at the mill and spoke briefly of 
the excitement among the people in 
the town. The young man listened, 
as is the fashion of his race, in perfect 
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silence. Even when she had finished, 
he offered no word of comment, but 
his head dropped, and he walked for 
some paces, with his eyes on the 
ground, and a look of inexpressible 
melancholy. 

It was she who broke the silence. 
“Do you know whether there are 
many of your people away now?” 

“Yes, a good many,” he replied. 
“Several parties have gone into the 
mountains lately. But they are not 
the ones with Wish-ee-up. As a mat- 
ter of fact he doesn’t belong to us, and 
there are very few of our people who 
care to follow his lead.” 

“Oh, why don’t they all stay on the 
reservation?” cried the girl. “There 
is sure to be trouble when they go 
away. Besides, they have no right 
under the treaty to roam about as 
they do.” 

“Do you suppose they signed that 
treaty without white men telling them 
that it gave them the right to hunt in 
unoccupied lands?” asked the young 
man quickly. 

Dorothy sighed. “Very likely not,” 
she said sorrowfully. 

“It’s outrageous, of course, for 
Wish-ee-up to be threatening the 
mill,” pursued the young man; “but 
I’m not much surprised. There has 
been great bitterness over the poison- 
ing: of the fish in our best stream.” 
He paused, then with growing in- 
tensity in his tone went on: “It’s only 
another proof of that which is plain 
enough without any, that civilized 
men and savages can’t live side by 
side, cooped up in the same country 


together. You want the gold, — but’ 


what is it worth to us? It is some- 
thing my people cannot understand, 
that white men should be willing to 
burrow under ground in the dark, 
and spoil the mountains, and pollute 
the air, and poison the streams, for 
the sake of gold — nothing but gold.” 

There was a fine scorn in his voice 
as he said the last words, but it died 
away, and there was only the note of 
a deep sadness as he added, “I know, 
I know, I can see it partly from your 
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point of view. I have lived long 
enough among white men for that; 
but don’t blame my poor people too 
much, who know only what they have 
learned from nature, that they do not 
understand.” 

The tears had risen in the girl’s 
eyes. “Nor mine,” she said humbly, 
“that they cannot bear it when you 
come in the way of what they value 
so much.” 

The young man was silent for a 
minute, then he raised his eyes to hers 
again steadily. “I don’t blame your 
people,” he said, “for despising such 
neighbors as we are. It makes it the 
harder for you to tolerate us because 
the mines are here, and we have the 
very gate to your country in this strip 
of land which we are supposed to own. 
But at bottom it is the same old story 
it has always been. You are a pushing, 
energetic people. You need the land 
and you would turn it to account if 
you had‘it. You hate us that, idle and 
thriftless as we are, we stand in your 
Way.” 

He paused for a moment, then 
added passionately, “But whose fault 
is it that we are idle and thriftless? 
Look at this land” — he made a ges- 
ture over its long squalor and barren- 
ness. “For years it has been a reser- 
vation, in the full control of the gov- 
ernment; and in all that time not a 
crop has been raised, not a bale of hay 
cut, even on the agency farm. The 
men who have been sent here to teach 
us how to farm have not known the 
first rudiments of the thing they came 
to teach. They have been political 
agents paid for political service. 
There has not even been a supply of 
the tools we needed. The talk of our 
farming has been a farce, and white 
men are responsible for it.” 

“But, Duncan, Duncan,” cried the 
girl, stirred now to some defense of 
her own people, “the Indians have 
not been willing to work. Surely you 
know yourself how hard it is to per- 
suade them.” 


“Persuade them!” 


he cried scorn- 
fully. 


“Ts it easy to persuade white 
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men to work when there is no neces- 
sity upon them? Does any man work 
who can get, without working, the 
things he cares for most? Suppose 
you should put all the white tramps 
in the country on a strip of land and 
supply them with food and clothing, 
to say nothing of whiskey and gun 
powder, wouldn’t they stay tramps to 
the end of the chapter? That is the 
way your people have dealt with mine. 
Who says we cannot be brought to 
work, with the necessity fairly upon 
us, and the conditions even half-way 
tolerable? I challenge the record to 
show that the experiment has ever 
been fairly tried and failed.” The pas- 
sion in his voice had been growing 
deeper with every sentence. It was 
almost terrible as he added, lifting his 
disengaged hand with a quivering 
gesture, ““( Yh, there are moments when 
I could hate your people as no Indian 
on the war-path has ever hated them; 
and not because you have killed us — 
God knows it would have been better 
if you had killed us all! — but because 
you have made drunkards and pau- 
pers of us.” 

The tears which had risen in Doro- 
thy’s eyes brimmed over now and 
rolled down her cheeks. The errand 
which had brought her melted in the 
immensity of the problem of which 
it was only one small and immaterial 
item. “Duncan,” she said implor- 
ingly, “tell me what can be done! It 
isn’t all because we have been hard- 
hearted and selfish that we have 
wronged your people. It is partly be- 
cause it has been such a puzzle, such 
a strange, insoluble puzzle, that we 
have done as we have.” 

He lifted his face ‘to hers again. 
The passion was in it still, and his 
words came fast. “Nothing can be 
done,” he said, “nothing —till you 
start from the ground idea that we 
are beings like yourselves, and be- 
cause we are that we have the same 
destiny — to work and to live by it. If 
you could only believe hard enough 
for one hour in our brotherhood with 
you, you would know it. But you 
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have never believed in that. You 
have never been willing to think of us 
as part of yourselves. You have not 
even looked upon it as one of the 
things that might be. Even your mis- 
sionaries who have tried to make 
saints of us have not taught that we 
could be citizens. A citizen must 
work. A saint may sit in filth if he will, 
and look to others to bring him bread. 
Oh, I know the show of kindness 
there has been! You have talked of 
keeping up our tribal relations. You 
have pretended to respect our laws 
instead of trying to impose your own. 
You should have named yourselves at 
the start ‘The United States and 
some Indian Tribes.’ I arraign your 
policy from the beginning. There has 
been no sense of brotherhood in it. It 
is that which would have made all dif- 
ferent, — for love is not a weak thing. 
It is the only thing that is strong. It 
can protect in earnest. It can punish. 
It can compel.” 

He was silent for a while, then look- 
ing up with a melancholy smile, said, 
“There is a saying among your peo- 
ple, that there are no good Indians 
but dead ones. Is it easy, do you 
think, for mine to believe that there 
are any good white men?” He turned 
his face for a moment toward the East, 
with a look as reverent as a Moslem 
might have sent towards Mecca, and 
added gently, “J can believe it, for I 
have worked with them and_ been 
taught by them. Forgive me if I have 
seemed too hard upon your people. 
It is because they have shown me what 
might be, that my heart grows bitter 
over the things that are.” 

They did not speak again during 
the short distance that remained of the 
ride. The girl’s heart was too full for 
words, and perhaps the young man 
felt that he had already said too much. 
He helped her down from the saddle, 
when they reached the agent’s house, 
and fastening her horse turned away 
with a courteous good-morning; and 
five minutes later, as she sat at the 
breakfast table with her friends, tak- 
ing the refreshment for which her ride 
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had givenher an excellent appetite, the 
sounds of his hammer came briskly 
through the open window. 

The agent had been sufficiently sur- 
prised at her unexpected coming and, 
after commenting with admiration on 
the amount of energy required for 
taking such a ride before breakfast, 
had listened gravely to the statement 
of her mission. He was a gentle- 
manly person, who, when not in con- 
versation, impressed one as having a 
rather weary expression of counte- 
nance. He had found his life on the 
reservation, as he often assured his 
friends, ‘a complete expatriation,” and 
if he had found any compensations 
they certainly had not come through 
making a vigorous use of his authority 
to bring about reforms among the In- 
dians. Still his attitude towards them 
was amiable, and the news which 
Dorothy had brought disturbed him. 

“Tt’s too bad, too bad!” he ejacu- 
lated, as he sipped the third cup of 
coffee, which he had taken to keep his 
guest company. “You're right about 
it, of course. There’s nothing to do 
but get them back as soon as we can; 
but some of them are a good ways out 
and they won't like it. They really 
do no more harm than so many bands 
of strolling gypsies, but this fracas 
with Wish-ee-up will spoil every- 
thing.” 

“It seems to me,” said Dorothy with 
energy, “that Wish-ee-up ought to 
have been punished long ago. He’s 
a perfect renegade, and every one 
knows it.” 

“That’s true enough,” said the 
agent; “but to punish him is easier 
said than done. Of course, when he’s 
actually been guilty of mischief, he 
gets back on his reservation as quickly 
as possible, and then he isn’t amen- 
able to the ordinary process of law. It 
has to be a special dispensation from 
the United States government, — and 
it usually falls through.” 

It was on Dorothy’s lips to ask 
whose fault it was that it fell through; 
but she was prevented by the agent’s 
remarking, “Well, there’s no time to 
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be lost. 
gers at once to bring them back.” 
He paused as if deliberating whom 
to send on this important mission, and 
Dorothy exclaimed with a sudden in- 
spiration, “How would George Dun- 


We must send out messen- 


can do for one? 
with me just now.” 

The agent nodded. “That’s a good 
suggestion. To be sure, his people 
dislike him because he knows more 
than they do and wears white men’s 
clothes; but he’s an energetic fellow 
and will put his whole heart into the 
business. Besides, when his blood is 
up, Duncan can make a good speech, 

-and that always counts with red 
men. Poor fellow,” he*added with 
warmth, “I’m sorry for him. They 
say he was the best scholar in his class 
at Carlisle. Heaven knows, I don’t, 
why he ever came back to this God- 
forsaken place. There might have 
been some chance for him if he’d 
stayed'in the East, but there’s none 
here.” 

He dispatched a servant with a mes- 
sage to Duncan, and ina few moments 
the young man appeared. He seemed 
surprised at the part suggested for 
him, but made no comment, and after 
a moment replied with decision, “I'll 
go, of course, if you think it best,”— 
and then added, flushing a little, “But 
| think I shall have to put on my In- 
dian dress, at least in part.” 

Dorothy made a quick expostulat- 
ing gesture. “Oh, do you think it is 
necessary?” she said. Somehow she 
could not bear even this semblance of 
a lapse back to barbarism for him. 

The young man smiled. “Are you 
afraid of the effect upon me?” he said. 
“ll do my best to keep the style from 
striking in.” And then he added 
gravely, “I might have more influence 
with my people at a time like this if 
I wore their dress. They tell me some- 
times I am all a white man, inside as 
well as out. But they must not think 
so now. They must know I am one 
of them, acting for their interest. And 
really, Miss Norvel, I have good 
precedent. Our Chief Ouray, whom 
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even your white men honored, and 
who adopted your ways of life to set 
an example for the rest, always put 
on the old dress when he had matters 


of importance to urge upon his 
people.” 
“Conachar’s right about it,” said 


the agent, involuntarily dropping into 
the Indian’ name which the young 
man bore among his own people. 
“He'll have less trouble if he goes that 
way.” 

Dorothy made no further protest. 
Indeed she felt ashamed of having ob- 
jected at all. She listened, while the 
two men discussed the situation and 
decided on the persons who should 
accompany the young Indian. The 
latter rose at once when the confer- 
ence was ended. “We will lose no 
time in starting,” he said, “and you 
shall hear from us as soon as possible.” 

He turned towards Dorothy, and 
would have withdrawn with a simple 
good-by, but she made a quick move- 
ment towards him and put out her 
hand. “Good-by, and good luck to 
you,” she said earnestly. 

“Good-by,” he repeated; then, with 
the tears leaping suddenly into his 
eyes, and an inexpressible pathos in 
his voice, he added, “God bless you 
for your kindness to my poor people.” 

Two hours later they were riding 
in different directions. Dorothy, at 
a slower pace than that of the early 
morning, was taking her way back to 
town; and Duncan, in his Indian 
dress, on the swiftest of Indian ponies, 
was hurrying into the mountains. 


IV. 


There is no need to record in de- 
tail the episode that followed. It mo- 
nopolized for more than a week all 
the available space in the newspapers 
of the region, and even found its way, 
under such startling head-lines as “In- 
dian Outbreak,” “Lo on the War- 
path,” to the great journals of the 
East. Obviously there could be no 
plea for repetition, and only as it con- 
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cerned the actors in our little story, 
whose parts were never entered in 
those larger annals, could excuse ‘be 
found for recording one scene more. 

Five days had passed since Doro- 
thy’s ride to the reservation. They 
had been days of intense excitement 
in the town. In the buzz of conflict- 
ing rumors concerning supposed en- 
counters between red men and white, 
one might almost have been excused 
for believing anything; but now, at 
the close of the fifth day, it seemed 
fairly certain that something dubbed 
a battle had actually taken place. It 
was Seth Gershom, an old prospector 
of the region, and whilom hunter and 
trapper, who brought the news; and, 
as it happened, it was in Norvel’s 
store that he retailed it first. Ger- 
shom, as was well known, was dis- 
posed to a friendly view of the In- 
dians. His mode of life, as some as- 
serted, had made him half an Indian 
himself. He had made his report at 
first briefly, but as newcomers 
dropped in, plying him with ques- 
tions, he grew discursive and disposed 
to air his views on the situation in 
general. 

“T tell you, there warn’t a bit of 
need of our having this fuss on our 
hands,” he was saying in answer to 
some one who was excitedly urging 
an immediate call for the State militia. 
“What if old Wish-ee-up did talk big 
at the mill? He’d have taken it out in 
talk, and that would have been the end 
of it. The fact is, we wanted to make 
as much of a rumpus out of it as we 
could, — and we’ve done it. I know 
how the thing’s been going from the 
start. Brooker’s been harrying every 
little bunch of Indians he could find 
ever since he went out. First thing 
he did was to pounce down on a little 
camp at White Forks, — bucks all 
out, — nobody there but squaws and 
children, — scare ’em all off, and burn 
the outfit. I tell you he’d have had a 
fight on his hands for that business 
that would have made the fur fly, if it 
hadn't been for a couple of scouts that 
came out from the reservation just 
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as the bucks heard of it. Somehow 
Granger had got wind of that affair 
at the mill, and sent out word to the 
Indians to round things up and get 
home as quick as they could. 
They’ve been doing it too. Of course 
they waited to get in the stragglers, 
but they headed straight for the reser- 
vation, and when they camped last 
night they thought they’d got there.” 

He was interrupted at this point 
by a derisive snort from one of his 
hearers. “Thought they’d got onto 
the reservation, did they? That’s 
good. Trust Gershom for taking the 
Indian side of it every time.” 

The old man’s eyes gleamed for a 
moment amgrily under his frosty 
brows. “Yes, trust me for wanting 
the poor devils to have a fair show 
every time,” he replied steadily. “I 
don’t forget that some of us would 
have starved to death in this country, 
when we came out with Baker’s party 
in sixty, if it hadn’t been for these 
Utes. I don’t forget that they used 
us kind, and that one of ’em gave me 
his pony to ride on when I was too 
sick to go afoot.” 

The white moustache actually quiv- 
ered a little, and the faces of his audi- 
ence grew a trifle softer. The pro- 
prietor of the store even murmured 
apologetically, “It’s very natural, very 
natural, I’m sure, that you should 
have a feeling of kindness for them, 
but one can’t let a sentiment of that 
kind stand in the way of — in the way 
of — dealing firmly with them, — es- 
pecially after so many years.” 

“No,” said the prospector bitterly, 
“we're too civilized for that.” He 
paused for a moment, then went on, 
taking up the thread of his story 
where it had been broken off. “I say 
they thought they were on reserva- 
tion ground when they camped last 
night; and I defy any man in this room 
to prove that they warn’t. If there’s 
anything on God's earth that’s more 
uncertain than prospecting, it’s that 
reservation line. How, in the name 
of reason, are you going to make it 
certain, when there’s so much of it, 
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and not a natural barrier anywhere 
along the line? I tell you they 
thought they were on safe ground, 
and had no more idea of having a fight 
on their hands than we have in this 
room this minute. Wish-ee-up and a 
dozen bucks had joined them during 
the day. When it came to that, the old 
wretch didn’t want to fight any more’n 
the rest did. They were cooking 
breakfast this morning, sun about an 
hour high, squaws and children all 
scattered round, when Brooker’s men 
opened fire on them from the bluffs. 
Lightning out of a clear sky would 
have been nothing to it. One Indian 
—that fellow they call Duncan — ran 
up the bluff in the face of the firing, 
and begged them to stop till they 
could get the women and children 
under cover; but they didn’t quit 
shooting long enough to hear what he 
had to say. After that it was fight 
and no help for it.” He swallowed 
hard for an instant, then, bringing 
his fist down on the counter with a 
blow that made the piles of dry goods 
tremble, added, “I swear I’d have 
fought with ’em if I’d got there in 
time.” 

What comment this report might 
have called out from the civilized and 
Christian audience that heard it is un- 
certain, for attention was divetred at 
that moment by an exclamation from 
one of the group who sat near the 
door. 

“Why, there’s Lynn Brancamp! 
He went out with our folks. He must 
know the latest.” 

The young man in question, who 
rode up at that moment, did not look 
like the courier from a battle. His 
horse was fresh. His own face was 
cheerful, and he wore a sprig of the 
wild mignonette in his button-hole. 
The men in the room rose and 
crowded round the door to greet him. 

“Just in from the seat of war, 
Brancamp?” shouted one. 

“Well, I left there about noon,” 
said the young man, flinging himself 
from the saddle, “but I stopped at 
the ranch long enough to remove 
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some of the gore.” His voice was 
pleasant and even jocose. “It’s all 
quiet along the Potomac now, and it’s 
likely to stay so for a while.” 

“Anybody killed?” inquired one of 
the group. 

“None of our folks, — only a couple 
wounded,” said the young man. “The 
fact is, we were too quick for them. 
Had to be, you know, if there was any 
question of their being on the reserva- 
tion,” he smiled easily. “Besides, we 
had the advantage. The rocks were 
on our side, and no women or chil- 
dren.” 

“Know how many you laid out?” 
inquired the man who had raised the 
question of mortality before. 

“No, we didn’t stop to count ’em,” 
said Brancamp; “but we made more 
good Indians than have been made 
in one day for some time. I can tes- 
tify to putting a bullet through one of 
them myself. It was that fellow from 
Carlisle, the one that claimed to be 
so tremendously civilized. He was 
there just the same, in his Indian rig, 
fighting for all he was worth. If 
there’s anything that makes me sick,” 
he added, his face darkening for the 
first time, “it’s this talk about civ- 
ilized Indians. The more education 
they have, the worse they are.” His 
face cleared again and he added cheer- 
fully, “Well, I said when I came out 
to this country that I’d shoot a buffalo 
and an Indian, —and now I’ve done 
= 

It was precisely at this point, 
though no one noticed it, that a 
door at the end of the room, which 
had been standing ajar, was suddenly 
closed. It was a door communicating 
with the apartments in which Doro- 
thy Norvel and her father carried on 
their light housekeeping. On the fur- 
ther side of the door hung a curtain, 
and at the edge of it for the last few 
minutes had been visible a woman’s 
hand. Itwasthehand of Dorothy. She 
had just come in from a walk, and as 
she crossed the threshold the sound of 
voices in excited conversation made 
her aware that the door into the store 
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was open. She stepped to close it, but 
the report Seth Gershom was giving 
arrested her in the act; and upon the 
heels of it came the voice of her lover. 
That he was back, back in safety, was 
her first thought. Even in the rush 
of indignation which came with the 
prospector’s story, she was conscious 
of that. She had listened on. She 
had caught every syllable he ut- 
tered; and the bullet he had sent to 
the heart of Duncan had not sped with 
swifter or surer effect than his words 
to hers. She did not know when she 
closed the door. She did not know 
how long she stood there with her 
eyes fixed in a horrified stare before 
her. The knowledge that Duncan had 
fallen, fallen in the mission to which 
she herself had sent him, was not more 
overwhelming than the sudden revul- 
sion of feeling of which she was con- 
scious toward the man she had fancied 
she had loved. 

It was the man himself who roused 
her. He had knocked at the half open 
door by which she had entered; but 
she did not hear. Then with a sudden 
cry he had stepped across the thresh- 
old. 

“Dorothy,” he exclaimed, — he had 
never called her by that name before, 
— ‘what has happened? You look 
terribly ill.” 

She heard him now. The color 
which had left her face leaped back 
to it, and her eyes met his in a sud- 
den blaze. “If I am,” she said, “‘it is 
because I heard what you said.” 

He looked bewildered, and she went 
on swiftly, almost incoherently: “I 
was standing by the curtain. I meant 
to close the door and shut out all the 
dreadful talk; but you came, and I 
listened. I heard you say you had 
killed him. Oh, how dare you come 
to me now? How dare you think you 
have a right even to speak to me?” 

The bewilderment in his face had 
grown into an amazement which 
seemed fairly to overwhelm him. “I 
don’t understand,” he gasped. “There 
is some mistake. I have killed no one 
except” — he caught himself with a 





sudden remembrance — “except an 
Indian or two in the battle.” 

“In the battle!” she repeated. “It 
was no battle. It was a massacre, a 
wicked, cold-blooded massacre, and 
nothing else. You fired upon them 
when they were unprepared and un- 
suspecting. You did not give them 
even time to protect their women and 
children. You treated them as if they 
were not human beings.” She clasped 
her hands for an instant with a gesture 
of despair. “Oh, I know, I know. It 
is because you do not even think of 
them as human beings. ‘A buffalo 
and an Indian’—that is what you 
said!’ The remembrance of Duncan 
rushed upon her, and her voice was a 
moan of anguish as she ended. “And 
now you have killed him, the one who 
went as a peace-maker, — and it is /, 
it is 7, who am responsible!” 

He stared as if he almost doubted 
his own sanity or hers, and she went 
on, steadying her voice with the effort 
to make her meaning clear to him, 
“What I am telling you is the truth. 
I went out to the reservation that first 
morning, because I wanted to pre- 
vent trouble if I could. I told Mr. 
Granger about the excitement over 
that affair at the mill; and he saw, as 
I did, that the Indians who were off 
the reservation must be brought back 
at once, — and he sent Duncan to tell 
them. But it was I who proposed his 
name. I proposed it because I knew 
how true he was and how clearly he 
saw what was best for his people. He 
hated his Indian dress, but he wore it 
because he thought it might give him 
more influence with them at a time 
like this. And you shot him partly 
because he had it on! You killed him 
in cold blood, the best and bravest 
of them all,—my messenger, my 
friend!” 

It was Lynn Brancamp who was 
pale now. Incapable as he was of un- 
derstanding her feelings for Indians, 
he understood, with a sudden and ter- 
rible distinctness, that in shooting 
Duncan he had done a deed that had 
hurt her to the very soul. Her mes- 
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senger! Oh, why had she meddled in 
this cursed business? For a moment 
he struggled with an inexpressible 
sickness of heart, then gathered him- 
self in an appeal as for his life. 

“And if I had known that,” he cried, 
“if I could have imagined such a 
thing as that, do you think I would 
have raised a hand to hurt him? Do 
you suppose I would do anything — 
the very smallest—that I thought 
would give you pain? How could I 
know that he was anything to you? 
© Dorothy, don’t be too hard on 
me! Don’t be cruel to a man that 
loves you!” 

She started, but he went on desper- 
ately, like one who knew that he must 
win noworlosehis causeforever. “I’ve 
tried to tell you before. I must tell 
you now. It’s the only ground on 
which I can ask you to forgive me. 
I love you. I’ve thought of nothing, 
cared for nothing, but you, for weeks 
and months, and—for God’s sake, 
don’t tell me I’m all mistaken! — I 
thought you cared for me.” 

He had taken a step towards her, 
his face all broken with tenderness, 
the entreaty, the passion of his appeal; 
but she drew back. What was this 
man to her but a murderer, with the 
blood of his victim red on his hands? 
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She was whiter, if possible, now than 
when he saw her first, and the look in 
her eyes almost made his heart stop 
beating. 

“You thought I cared for you?” she 
repeated slowly. The words seemed 
almost to choke her. She stopped for 
an instant, then, putting her hands 
before her eyes, yet seemingly not so 
much to shut out the sight of him as 
some vision of herself which rose sud- 
denly before her, she added solemnly, 
“T never knew you.” 

The four short words dropped into 
the stillness like the toll of a passing 
bell. For a moment longer the young 
man stood in his place, then turned 
and, like one groping his way, left the 
room. His horse was standing where 
he left it, and he threw himself into 
the saddle without hearing the voices 
that called him from the door. He 
rode in the gathering twilight, not 
knowing nor caring whither, and for 
an hour wished that he too lay, like 
the Indian, with his heart still and his 
face to the sky. : 

As for Dorothy, she had crept to her 
room, and, alone in the silence, sat 
dumb with grief and despair. Would 
there never be justice, could there 
never be even mercy, in the world for 
which Christ died? 
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TO THE AMERICAN INDIAN. 


[SUGGEST ED BY COMMENCEMENT AT CARLISLE. | 


By Elaine Goodale Eastman. 


Y brother, with the piercing eyes, 
M The swarthy cheek, the distant mien, 
-In whose impassive port is seen 
The habit of free centuries, 
The dignity that scorns surprise— 
Brave without hope, and proud, I ween, 
Only of something that has been, is 
And in the dead past buried lies,— 
Look up — with happier courage face 
This modern strife; accept the plan 
Of a strange world no longer young. 
The future beckons to your race; 
You, the self-centred, silent man, 
Shall yet gain friends and find a tongue! 


LAST SANDS. 


By C. G. Alexander. 


ERE by this hoary-headed rock of time, 
H Sheltered from keenest winds, I pause to gaze 
Out, out for leagues across the slate gray waste 
Of restless water, to the far sky-line. 
Surging in ceaseless motion, ebb and flow, 
Those waves have paced the weary centuries through, 
Wearing their deep, deep footprints on the shore, 
So many years have paced, nor yet are still. 
I used to fancy — that was long ago — 
That when I ceased to be a wistful child, 
I should, some happy day, sail out across 
Those dancing waters to strange foreign lands. 
There was no corner of the curious earth 
But I would seek it out, with mine own eyes 
Would stare upon its fragrant merchandise, 
Its grinning idols and its slender spires; 
Ivory and spices, silks, and furs and gems 
I’d buy, as gifts to the dear far-away’s; 
But for myself, I needed only youth 
And eyes to see all wonders —long ago. 
Was it to-day, then, or a fortnight since 
They told me — oh so kindly — I must die? 
Then I remembered I had lived so long, 
My sands were run, and yet — across the sea, 
The weary, pacing sea — my Isle of Dreams, 
Haze-girdled, sleeps for ave — unvisited. 
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THE CITY AND MOUNT ROYAL FROM NOTRE DAME, 


MONTREAL. 


By W. D. Lighthall. 


ANY bonds of friendship and in- 
terest bind the metropolis of the 
North to New England. By his- 

tory, by railroads, by ocean traffic, by 
manufactures, by geographical vici- 
nage, by possibilities of trade which 
ought to be made - realities, 
and even by many ties. of 
blood and kindred, the two are 
knit together. Montreal is the key 
of Canada, of which New England is 
the natural Atlantic coast line; and if 
artificial legislative barriers were re- 
moved, the cities and towns of New 
England would doubtless reap many 
advantages from that vast “hinter- 
land.” Some equitable basis of free 
intercourse not only in trade, but in 
thought and taste, in building, in liv- 
ing and interchange of common 
methods of social progress would be 
good for both. 


Like all important centres of popu- 
lation Montreal has been selected by 
Nature. It is the head of ocean navi- 
gation on the most important river in 
the world: for, clearly, the Great 
Lakes are but part of the St. Law- 
rence, and the map of the world will 
be searched in vain for a fresh water 
system at all their like in position. 
By means of the St. Lawrence, Mon- 
treal has at all times since its history 
began been a place of interest and 
power. 

That history, indeed, is one of the 
fascinations of the place, leading back 
to glimpses of primeval Indian towns; 
to Columbus-like mariner captains; 
to a fragment of the religious spirit of 
the crusades; to a real knight-erran- 
try of discoverers; to the growth of a 
foreign and feudal civilization and of 
curious institutions some of which 
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*JACQUES CARTIER. 


still flourish scarcely changed; to dis- 
coveries and wars which have decided 
the fate of great regions and the des- 
tinies of great peoples. Nor is the end 
yet. The future as well as the past is 
here. For he is surely 
not wise who thinks of 
the west and the north 
as to remain forever un- 
developed and is blind to 
the strides that are being 
made in a few years in all 
directions around him 
on this pushing contt- 
nent; or who fails to com- 
prehend the stupendous 
interests and populations 
which must centre at LA 
certain necessary points. 

Previous to 1534, nothing is certain- 
ly known of the Valley of the St. 
Lawrence or the Island of Montreal, 
except the few facts yielded by geol- 
ogy and by some scanty aboriginal re- 
mains. Wandering Algonquin bands 
had hunted, fished and built rude wig- 
wams and winter shelters in the sur- 
rounding regions for many hundreds 
and similar tribes for perhaps thou- 
sands—of vears. Then came a popula- 
tion of Huron-Iroquois from the Up- 
per Lakes, building round palisaded 
towns, clearing meadows, sowing 
corn, beans, squash and sunflowers, 
and making pottery jars. The earliest 
Jesuit missionaries relate that they 

* The portraits on this and the following page are repro- 
duced from ‘*The Narrative and Critical History of 


America” edited by Justin Winsor, and published by 
Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 








saw many deserted clearings along the 
shores of the river; and the city itself 
was afterwards begun upon one of 
these. The story of the visit of the 
commissioned explorer, Captain 
Jacques Cartier, in 1535, to the town 
of Hochelaga, the precursor of Ville 
Marie or Montreal, has often been 
related. Near the eminence, which he 
named Mont Royal, it stood, in the 
midst of “lands tilled, and fair large 
fields full of corn.” He found the 
town quite round and palisaded in 
three rows, with one gate, a great 
square, and about fifty of the immense 
communal bark houses of this people, 
who appear to have numbered per- 
haps two thousand. Subject to the 
Hochelagans (otherwise called the 
Onontihaaras or tribe of Iroquet) 
were the people of “Can- 
ada” (Quebec), and “eight 
or nine other peoples who 
are on the said River.” 
Here then was a capital 
with a rich territory of 
two hundred and_ fifty 
miles at least down the 
St. Lawrence, and, as 
subsequent historical facts 
show, as far west as 
Kingston, as far north as 


SALLE. Ottawa, and as far south 


as the outlet of Lake 
Champlain. Since the Huron-Iro- 
quois were traders and spoke the same 
tongueasthe chief nations above them, 
Hochelaga was doubtless a business 
centre. 





GENERAL AMHERST. 
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ALEXANDER MACKENZIE, 


In 1611 Champlain visited the site 
of the future city, selected it, and 
named it “La Place Royale,” but 
found no traces of Hochelaga, which 
tradition indicated had since been des- 
troved in warfare. The French fur- 
traders now discovered its commer- 
cial convenience and thenceforward 
made it their annual camp for summer 
traffic with the savages from the Great 
Lakes. 

In 1640 the zeal of certain enthusi- 
asts in France for the worship of 
Mary and the salvation of the heathen 
had produced the foundation of “The 
Company of Montreal,’ a religious 
body who acquired the Island on the 
18th of May, 1642, dedicated it to the 
Virgin, and established there, under 
its first Governor, de Maisonneuve, a 
small wooden fort 
on the site chosen 
by Champlain. 
Some years after- 
wards the settle- 
ment was extended 
along the shore, 
and a hospital or 
Hotel Dieu was 
built for a_ sister- 
hood of nuns, the 


foundress of 
which, Mademoi- 
selle Mance, had 
bravely ventured 
out with the first 
party of settlers. 
The Island was ac- 


MONTREAL. 





BIENVILLE. 





IBERVILLE, 


quired in 1663 from the Company of 
Montreal by the Seminary of St. Sul- 
pice of Paris, who established a Manor- 
house and became the Lords of the 
community. Pictures of theold French 
period have been given at length in 
the works of Parkman, Kingsford and 
others, as well as in such French his- 
tories as the great work of Abbé Fail- 
lon. The austerity of the ecclesiasti- 
cal government, the busy, disorderly 
scenes of the annual Indian fair, the 
standing disputes of the Sulpitians of 
Montreal with the Jesuits of Quebec, 
those of some of the Governors, such 
as Frontenac, with the Bishop, the 
terrible incursions of the Iroquois 
League from New York, the brunt of 
which fell on the Montreal district, 
the presence of men notable to all 
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SEMINAIRE ST. SULPICE, 


time, like La Salle, Du Luth and La- 
mothe Cadillac, and at last of figures 
like Montcalm, Vaudreuil and Levis, 
are some of the elements. When the 
French period ended, by the capitula- 
tion of the city and colony to Sir Jef- 
frey Amherst in 1760, the real period 
of progress commenced, as peace per- 
mitted the development of the regions 
tributary to the place. 

The fur-trade, having from the be- 
ginning been the raison d’étre of New 
France, and particularly of Montreal, 
that trade, in a reorganized form, was 
the great feature of the town during 
the succeeding half-century. It fell 
at that time largely into the hands of 
shrewd and energetic Scotchmen, who 
made large fortunes and ultimately 
banded themselves into the powerful 
partnership known as the North- 
West Company, 
of which Mon- 
treal was the 
headquarters, and 









which, pushing out into new fields 
of adventure and exploration, pro- 
duced the discoverers Sir Alexan- 
der Mackenzie, Simon Fraser, 
Alexander Henry and others, and 
ultimately fought, and then com- 
bined with, the Hudson’s Bay 
Company. The headquarters of 
the combination in America still 
continue to be Montreal. With 
the development of the West, how- 
ever, the shipping interest gradu- 
ally eclipsed the fur-trade. The 
second steamboat in America—be- 
ing the first on the St. Lawrence 
and Lakes—was built and run 
here in 1809, under the name of 
“The Accommodation”; and _ here 
were afterwards built the engines for 
the first steamship which crossed the 
Atlantic. To-day the harbor serves 
some twenty regular lines of ocean 
steamships and a heavy yearly ton- 
nage of river-craft. Lined with great 
vessels, its quays present the spectacle 
of an ocean port six hundred miles in- 
land. The building of the Grand 
Trunk Railway, with the once marvel- 
lous and still notable Victoria Bridge, 
and later on the building of the Cana- 
dian Pacific, — both of which great 
railroads have their headquarters in 
Montreal,—are perhaps the most not- 
able events in the more recent history 
of the place; : 
but they are 
only the 
larger in- 
stances in 
a mass of 
inevitable 
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incidents of its development. The 
growth of population is illustrated by 
the following table: 





In 1611. . wholly “ floating.’ 

* 1642. . 58 permanent. 

‘1760 . . about 3,000 

“9800 . . ss 12,000 

* 1851 “ 5 F 

* 1861 

+n %. 36 - ediate suburbs. 
$1898 . . © 350,000 * “ “ 


Since the causes which make the 
port are still largely in the future, 
many Montrealers look forward to a 
population of at least a million within 
a few years. Judge Girouard, a very 
able man, who has written on the sub- 
ject, predicts confidently that the en- 
tire island will become one city, and 
in fact this project is about to be 
brought before the Legislature by the 
present Mayor, Raymond Preéfontaine. 
Montreal is afavorite visiting-place for 
tourists, some of whom, attracted by 
the frosty but gay scenes of its winter, 
come even at that season, while its 
bracing northern atmosphere makes 
it the health resort of a considerable 
number, though it is not generally ad- 
vertised as such. The St. Lawrence 
route, beginning at Niagara, leading 
through the Thousand Islands, down 












NOTRE DAME AND THE PLACE 


MONTREAL. 





THE MAISONNEUVE MONUMENT. 


the Rapids, through Montreal and 
Quebec, and down to the Saguenay, 
is one of the chief tours of the world 
and has considerable claims to be the 
finest. The number of tourists here 
has been estimated at 60,000 per an- 
num, and the revenue of the trade at 
from $1,000,000 to $2,000,000. Of 
the two cities, Montreal and Quebec, 
the latter undoubtedly is the more 
quaint and picturesque, but the for- 
mer, while retaining more of these 
qualities than is generally supposed 
by the uninitiated, surpasses the “An- 
cient Capital” in pure beauty. As the 
traveler ap- 
proaches by steam- 
boat about sunset 
from the exciting 
runs swiftly and 
Lachine Rapids, 
he passes between 
the monumental 
piers of the Vic- 
toria Bridge and 
runs swiftly and 
quietly down op- 
posite the city, 


D'ARMES. whose tall stone 
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GRAY NUNNERY CHAPEL. 


fronts and solid spires in the sun- 
set light strangely combine the 
opposite sentiments of tranquillity 
and busy prosperity. The miles 
of masts and iron hulls, the beauti- 
fully wooded Island of St. Helen 
in midstream, the St. Lawrence 
With its two miles of breadth and its 
extraordinary power, are part of the 
first impression. On landing, the 
use of the French language at once 
makes it evident that another life and 
other institutions surround the An- 
glo-Saxon, and, if he has the usual 
romanticism of travelers this sense of 
a foreign atmosphere is part of the 
charm. He lands in what was once 
the old town, but its narrow streets 
are now covered 
with solid ware- 
houses. A mod- 
ern city of the 
sritish type ex- 
tends behind, up 
the slopes around 
Mount Royal, of 
whose green crest 
in the distance 
glimpses are 
caught here and 
there through the 
streets and 
squares. Nothing 


is built of wood —all is stone or 
brick. The principal residences 
are grouped westward and on the 
upper slopes. The long wooded 
ridge of the mountain-crest is re- 
served as a park. 

The most beautiful object which 
the city has to show him indeed is 
this Mount Royal Park, a natural 
treasure of which it has certainly 
true reason to be proud. Other 
cities generally take credit jor 
their parks, and very many of 
them, such as the Island at Detroit, 
the Central and Van Cortland at 
New York, Boston Common, and 
those of Philadelphia and Chicago, 
are delightful and noble, but with- 
out wishing to draw comparisons, 
Montreal will be excused for be- 
lieving that its splendid triplet of 
wooded hills overlooking the might- 
iest of rivers, the city below, and the 
vast plain, is the one peerless city park 
on this continent. It is best seen by 
those who take the elevator on its 
eastern or boldest side, about sunset, 
and in the rapid rise catch the full per- 
spective of plain and river, afterwards 
taking in the numberless other views 
of hill, grove, meadow, lake and city, 
when tinctured with the color of that 
charming hour. A carriage drive 
through the park and _ adjoining 
cemeteries is greatly to be rec- 
ommended. Those who can spend 
some days do well to make their way 
to the top of the western hill, or 
Westmount, where a series of views 
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INTERIORS OF MONTREAL CHURCHES. 


in some respects even more beau- 
tiful are obtained. 
“Changing its hue with the changing skies, 
The River flows in its beauty rare; 
While across the plain eternal rise 
_Bouchervile, Rougemont and St. Hilaire. 
Far to the westward lies Lachine, 
Gate of the Orient long ago, 
When the virgin forest swept between 
The Royal Mount and the River below.” 


A drive “around the Mountain,” or 
a ride in the electric cars there, gives 


some idea of the pleasant surround- 
ings of the city, and lines of electric 
cars lead in several directions across a 
verdant farming country, in which the 
life is chiefly French, to Bout de lisle, 
at the foot of the Island, Cartierville 
and Sault-au Recollet at the back, 
Lake St. Louis at the head, and vari- 
ous other resorts on the shores of the 
Island, which is twenty-one miles long 
by about five or six broad. The prin- 
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cipal summer resorts lie in a line 
along Lake St. Louis, extending from 
Lachine several miles westward to 
Ste. Anne de Bellevue, the head of the 
Island, overlooking the Lake of Two 
Mountains and Ottawa River; but the 
presence of large bodies of water in 
every direction within easy reach give 
many other places advantages of the 
sort. Many business men are making 
these resorts their principal places of 
residence, only taking houses in the 


those of snow. Another breathing 
ground, Logan Park, a place of large 
extent but new, is the popular resort 
for the East end. 

The finest residential streets are Pine 
Avenue, high upon the “Mountain,” 
Sherbrooke Street along its base and 
Dorchester Street West, parallel with 
it a few streets away, where, as well as 
in neighboring avenues, many fine 
houses are built. Of small parks there 
are too few, and none of the avenues 





ST. JAMES STREET. 


city for the winter, and a number of 
delightful and occasionally magnifi- 
cent country houses are the result. 
The people’s park, however, par 
excellence, is the refreshing-looking 
island of St. Helen’s, rising opposite 
the city in the middle of the river, 
among whose groves and along whose 
shores the tired mothers, the gasping 
children, the begrimed laborers and 
hardy mechanics take refuge in the 
hot days of midsummer, when their 
souls sigh for ice-palaces and when, in 
the lower streets, dust drifts replace 


are strikingly wide, and not a single 
one is boulevarded. Nor, owing to 
former difficulties in winter, is the 
city spread out into regions of those 
pretty wooden villas which express 
so much comfort and taste among 
American people of moderate means 
in the neighborhood of the northern 
cities of the United States. Montreal 
has still much to learn from them of 
the cheaper elegancies of life, and is 
not unready to do so. Still, the so- 
lidity of even the poorer streets and 
the splendor of many of the man- 
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THE TANDEM 


sions are some compensation to the 
eve. 

The city is colloquially divided into 
East end” and “West end,” the line 
being about Bleury Street. The for- 
mer is looked on as of French charac- 
ter, the latter as of English-speaking, 
though these attributes are not at all 
exact, considerable colonies of “Eng- 
lish” preferring the East end on ac- 
count of its cheapness, and large bod- 
ies of French citizens occupying por- 
tions of the “West end” and the adja- 
cent towns of St. Henri and Ste. Cune- 
gonde. The “English,” which term in- 
cludes those of Scotch and American 
descent, in general absorb the chief 
commercial and manufacturing posi- 
tions, while the French contribute the 
light labor, the politicians, and the 
retail trades, and professional classes 
for their own people. The heavy la- 
bor is in the hands of the strong Irish 
section. All these elements live in 
great harmony; notwithstanding that 
thorny questions of religion and 
municipal politics occasionally pre- 
sent themselves, the training of gener- 
ations in liberality and moderation 
producing results at once valuable 
and satisfactory for mutual progress. 
The qualities of the French popula- 


CLUB DRIVE. 


tion, — peaceable, industrious, sober 
and reasonable,—tend greatly to 
strengthen the place as a centre of 
manufactures. They lack some qual- 
ities necessary to their success in 
large business enterprises, and few 
of the great establishments are 
controlled by them. Their “soci- 
ety,’ though small in numbers, in- 
cludes many gentlemen and ladies de- 
lightful to know, who exemplify the 
best traditions of their race as to man- 
ners and dispositions. The survival 
of a few families who specially repre- 
sent the romantic history of French 
days and their connection with the 
old seigneurics makes this society 
also of special interest. The French 
language, of course, is spoken by this 
population as their usual tongue, but 
there are few even among the most 
backward, to whom English is not 
more or less known, and by a large 
proportion it is very fairly spoken and 
is much used. Some prefer to use it 
for all purposes, and those who travel 
tend in many cases to drop their na- 
tive tongue altogether, while a few 
have the bad taste even to change or 
translate their names. As the spirit of 
migration is gradually penetrating the 
remotest country districts, the conclu- 
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sion to be drawn (naturally distasteful 
to individuals who would try to pet- 
rify the present) is that, like other. lo- 
cal tongues, French will ultimately 
disappear. Its northern position, 
close association with the Roman 
Church, and the 

fact that it is the 

speech of a great 

race with a great 

literature prevent 

rapid assimilation, 

but the railway, | = 
the telegraph, the 
press, commerce 
and practical 
needs and the im- 
pulses of the day 
have shown their 
influence unmis- 
takably within the 
past few years 
in the face of all 
adverse influences. 
Even should fu- 
sion take place 
much less slowly 
than it seems 
bound to do, how- MARKET 
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ever, New France will 
have produced a profound 
impress upon this conti- 
nent. It will live in ro- 
mance, in literature, in its 
legacy of Roman law, in 
the history of the discovery 
of the West, the history of 
wars and political move- 
ments which have _ pro- 
foundly shaped this conti- 
nent, and in a contribution 
of brilliant men to come in 
oratory, jurisprudence, and 
the arts of the brush, the 
chisel, the pen and the lyre. 
With nothing like a chance 
in the way of education — 
for modern education even 
of the present generation 
is scarcely existent, and 
was non-existent a _ few 
vears ago —they have al- 
ready done enough to 
prove their future. <A 
sculptor like Philippe Hébert, a 
speaker like Sir Wilfred Laurier, a 
jurist like Sir Antoine Dorion, a poet 
like Fréchette, are types and promises 
of the native ability. 

The common school system of 
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Montreal is divided into Protestant 
and Catholic. The latter is partly un- 
der commissioners, partly carried on 
by religious bodies such as Jesuits 
and Friars, the former possessing per- 
haps the chief establishment, St. 
Mary’s College. The classical edu- 
cation is excellent, the commercial not 
good, in the religious establishments; 
but in the Catholic Commissioners’ 
school it is very good. Girls are en- 
tirely brought up in convents. The 
Protestant system is about equivalent 
to that in American cities. 
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grounds are reasonably large for pres- 
ent purposes, and are handsome and 
stocked with noble buildings. The 
main avenue leads from the lodge. 
To the right and left, partly concealed 
by the trees, are the other buildings 
of the university. The large and 
handsome Greek building to the left is 
the Redpath Museum; on its left is 
the affiliated Presbyterian College; 
below it the beautiful library; further, 
across McTavish Street, the Congre- 
gational College; above the Museum, 
the small, round tower is the Observa- 
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The great university for Protestants 
is MeGill, which has a national repu- 
tation. Laval, the Catholic univer- 
sity, founded in the 17th century, has 
a fine law school and a flourishing 
medical college; but in other depart- 
ments its headquarters are at Quebec, 
and the curriculum is hopelessly be- 
hind the age. It has a roll of dis- 
tinguished graduates in law and poli- 
tics. The Law School building here 
is large and handsome, though it suf- 
fers from the absence of grounds. 

MeGill College, on the contrary, is 
a type of the modern university. Its 


tory. In front of the main building, 
with its Doric portico, is the grave of 
James McGill; on the right, the 
Medical College, towards the rear; 
Ferrier Hall (the Methodist affiliated 
college), hidden by the other build- 
ings; then the great McDonald Tech- 
nical School; nearer still, the hand- 
some Workman Laboratory of Phys- 
ics; between the two the Chemistry 
building, and on the extreme left, 
forming the corner of University 
Street, the Donalda Ladies’ Depart- 
ment. This is about to be replaced by 
the great Ladies’ College, a little fur- 
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ther eastward along Sherbrooke 
Street, the gift of the beloved Lord 
Strathcona (Sir Donald A. Smith). 
The Diocesan College, one of the 
most beautiful buildings of the group, 
is situated on University Street. The 
foreground is occupied by college 
campus and walks. Behind the whole, 
Mount Royal rises prominently as a 
refreshing green background. 

The institution is entirely the result 
of the private munificence of a succes- 
sion of large-hearted merchants. The 
first and most honored was _ the 
founder, James McGill, one of the old 
Scotch fur traders, who, in 1813, be- 
queathed £10,000 and his lands of 
sixty-four acres here, known as the 
Manor of Burnside, to the Royal 
Institution for the Advance of 
Learning. His town residence 
and warehouse were in a building 
opposite the City Hall, which 
bears a tablet of the Antiquarian 
Society. His portrait in the col- 
lege represents him as a stout, 
pleasant tempered man, of supe- 
rior intelligence, wearing a pow- 
dered queue. 

Besides McGill and Laval uni- 
versities, mention should not be 
omitted of the other institutions, 
Bishop’s University and Mont- 
real College, the latter founded 


towards the end of the last century 
by the Seminary of St. Sulpice, and 
now very large. 

The intellectual life of the city does 
not, however, entirely centre about the 
universities, for such bodiesare not apt 
to be pioneers in fresh fields. A num- 
ber of societies and individuals carry 
on special lines of thought and study 
on their own initiative. Music is the 
subject of several fine and flourishing 
schools and of a number of large cho- 
ral societies. Singers from all over the 
continent take delight in performing 
before Montreal audiences, since in 
few cities is there such a body of edu- 
cated music lovers, a fact due largely 
to the influence direct and indirect of 
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the Roman services. The choirs of the 
Gesu, of Notre Dame, St. Jacques and 
St. Patrick’s render magnificent mu- 
sic at the festivals of the Church, and 
are the resort at such times of many 
persons of the other faith. 

In science, the Natural History 
Society, which has its headquarters at 
the Museum on University Street, is 
an active centre for botany, geology, 
microscopy and 
other subjects. A 
branch of the 
American Folklore 
Society exists, and 
several historical 
societies,— among 
them the Société 
Historique 
(French), founded 
in 1859, and, 
though now not 
very active, still in- 
fluential; but in 
particular the large 
and flourishing 
Numismatic and 
Antiquarian So- 
ciety (about half 
French and _half 
English), which, 
with its Ladies’ 
Branch, includes 
some five or six 
hundred members, 
and has done much 
for the city. This 
society has for 
some years occu- 
pied the old Cha- 
teau de Ramezay, 
as an_ historical 
museum and _ ren- 
dered it the headquarters of the Do- 
minion for history-hunters. The Soci- 
ety was founded on the 15thof Decem- 
ber, 1862, under the title of “The Nu- 
mismatic Society of Montreal,” with a 
membership of French and English 
gentlemen—a dual racial character 
which has happily characterized it ever 
since, and makes it one of the not 
least effective influences of harmony 
and goodwill in the community. In 
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1866 the name was changed to its 
present title, and in 1869 an act of in- 
corporation was obtained. In the 
Natural History Museum the society 
preserves and adds to its considerable 
collection of coins, medals, maps, 
books and manuscripts. In the Cax- 
ton celebration year it held a memora- 
ble exhibition of rare books; in 1887, 
a unique exhibition of historical por- 
traits, the  cata- 
logue of which re- 
mains a list of 
value to historians. 
‘Sj The Maisonneuve 
monument is_ its 
proposal; and a 
series of about fifty 
marble historical 
tablets, suggested 
by one of its mem- 
bers, have been 
erected at different 
points. It pub- 
lishes the Antiqua- 
rian Journal. 

The Chateau de 
Ramezay, — which 
the Society has ac- 
quired from the 
city by a long lease 
as a public histori- 
cal museum, is a 
long, low, cottage- 
built building situ- 
ated behind an old- 
fashioned stone 
fence. Two tablets 
within it set forth 
a portion of its his- 
tory. The one re- 
lates to its erection, 
about 1705, by 
Claude de Ramezay, Governor of 
Montreal, father of the de Ramezay 
who is somewhat maligned for 
surrendering Quebec, notwithstand- 
ing the impossibility of continu- 
ing its defence. The building later 
fell into the hands of the French West 
India Company, and after the British 
conquest was used for a considerable 
period as a residence for the English 
governors when here. The other tab- 
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let relates to 1775, when the Ameri- 
cans held Montreal for a winter, and 
sent as commissioners to win over the 
Canadians Benjamin Franklin, Sam- 
uel Chase and Charles Carroll. The 
former inscription is as _ follows: 
“Chateau de Ramezay. Built about 
1705 by Claude de Ramezay, Gov- 
ernor of Montreal, 1703. Headquar- 
ters of La Compagnie de Indes, 1745. 
Official residence of the British gov- 
ernors after the Conquest. Head- 
quarters of the American Army, 1775; 
of the Special Council, 1837.” The 
latter tablet reads: “In 1775 this 
Chateau was the headquarters of the 
American Brigadier-General \Woos- 
ter, and here in 1776, under General 
Benedict Arnold, the Commissioners 
of Congress, Benjamin Franklin, 
Samuel Chase, and Charles Carroll of 
Carrolton, held council.” The vaults 
beneath are strong and _ substantial. 
The council-room is in the front, near 
the east-end entrance. It is oval at 
one end. There Franklin and his 
friends, and Benedict Arnold, on his 
retreat from Quebec, as well as Mont- 
gomery and Wooster, held their con- 
sultations; and Franklin’s weapon, 
the printing press, which was set up 
in the Chateau, must have been one of 
the chief subjects of discussion. The 
first printer of Montreal, Fleury Mes- 
plet, was brought by Franklin from 
Philadelphia, and was, in 1778, to 
found the earliest newspaper, the 
Gazette, a small sheet printed partly in 
French for some years, now, as the 
leading English morning paper, the 
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third oldest surviving journal in 
America. 

From the council-room, Lord EI- 
gin, having, after the rebellion of 
1837, signed the unpopular Rebellion 
Losses Bill, went out to his carriage 
to be received by an angry populace 
with showers of rotten eggs and 
stones. 

In literature, Montreal presents a 
unique opportunity. There, as might 
be expected of the metropolis, beats 
the pulse of Canada. The thought 
and feelings of English life there meet 
those of the French in their full man- 
ifestation. To the English of Mont- 
real, therefore, the task naturally 
falls of interpreting in literature 
this distinctive element, so different 
and so instructive and romantic in its 
differences. A school of writers has 
consequently risen here who interpret 
French life, including Dr. W. H. 
Drummond with his inimitable 
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French-Canadian humorous dialect 
verse, as given in his volume “The 
Habitant;” William McLennan, who 
has also written some notable dialect 
stories for Harper's and who is the 
author of “Spanish John” and other 
romances; Arthur Weir, the author of 
much graceful verse drawn from the 
legends and history of New France; 
George Murray, B. A. Oxon, whose 
personal influence and pure style have 
had much to do with the culture of 
the place; John Reade, scholar and 
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poet; J. Mac- =: > Ba 
donald Oxley; = 
Frederick 


and others. 
The poet 
Heavysege 
wrote his chief 
work, “Saul” 
in Montreal 
and ended his life there. Sir William 
Dawson has been a leading figure in 





CITY 


the circle on account of his scientific 
| works and his position for many years 
as president of McGill University, his 
management of which in its earlier 


years is a monument to his masterly 
ability. Of the French Uittérateurs, 
who are legion, Louis Honoré Fré- 
chette, C. M. G., author of “La Lé- 
gende d’ un Peuple,” is the principal 
and best known figure. He is com- 
monly called the poet-laureate of 
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French Canada, one of his volumes 
having been “crowned” by the French 
Academy. 

Art is principally centred about the 
Art Association, which has a fair-sized 
Gallery and holds very meritorious 
exhibitions. The private pictures 
owned in the city are of the first rank, 
the collections of Lord Strathcora, 
Hon. George Drummond, R. B. An- 
gus and Sir William Van Horne, being 
the most notable. 

The athletic life of the city is one 
in which it takes peculiar pride and 
which is facilitated by the crisp win- 
ter climate. The winter carnivals 
of some years ago, which will 
doubtless be repeated from time to 
time, illustrated the numerous forms 
of winter pleasure in a concentrated 
form, with the introduction of ice 
palaces, torchlight processions and 
fireworks; but the ordinary life of 
the people includes constant healthy 
indulgencein 
snow-shoeing, 
skating, toboggan- 
ning, hockey and 
so forth, as well as 
in summer yacht- 
il i ing, boating, foot 
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hid ad body is the Mon- 
nee : treal Amateur Ath- 
~ letic Association, 
the largest organ- 


HALL. ization of the 


sporting interest. 
It has over 1,000 members, two 
well equipped club-houses and a 
large stretch of superb and _ valu- 
able grounds in Westmount on the 
west edge of the city. The Associa- 
tion had its beginning in 1840, in 
the shape of the Montreal Snow-shoe 
Club, now familiarly known as “The 
Old Tuque Bleue,” from the blue 
woolen habitant’s liberty cap, worn as 
part of the costume. The club, in 
consequence of its long standing, pre- 
serves a rich display of trophies in its 
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rooms. It has always thrown its in- 
fluence on the side of temperance, 
public progress and national spirit. It 
has at times organized vigorous 
movements against attempts to estab- 
lish saloons within its district; has 
given large numbers of its members to 
the militia, especially in times of dan- 
ger; and was the originator and main- 
stay of the winter carnivals and of the 
snow-shoe concerts. In winter its 
snow-shoers tramp over the Mountain 
or to Lachine, and sometimes farther, 
ending up by a jolly dance and sup- 
per; in summer, the games of lacrosse 
on its suburban grounds absorb the 
sameinterest. Theclubsnowincluded 
in the Association are the Montreal 
Snow-shoe Club, the Montreal La- 
crosse Club, the Montreal 
Bicycle Club, the Montreal 
Football Club, the Montreal 
Gymnasium, the Montreal 
Cricket Club, the Montreal 
Toboggan and Skating 
Club, the Montreal Base- 
ball Club, and the Montre- 
al Lawn Tennis Club. 
The club-house is on the 
corner of Mansfield and 
Berthelet Streets. It con- 
tains, besides the gymna- 
sium, reading. bowling, 
shooting and billiard 
rooms, offices and a num- 
ber of other apartments. 
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The newspapers of Montreal, 
like the inhabitants, are subdi- 
vided into English and French. 
The English papers are the more 
important, and are widely read by 
the French population. There are 
two morning and evening English 
papers. The Gazette, of whose es- 
tablishment some particulars have 
been given already, is the oldest 
newspaper in Canada. It was 
founded in 1778 by Fleury de Mes- 
plet, and in 1828 it was published 
each Monday ang Thursday, in 
twenty-four columns. In 1833 it 
was published thrice each week. 
In 1845 it became a daily. It 
subsequently, in 1870, became the 
property of the Whites, the editor, 
Thomas White, afterwards becom- 
ing cabinet minister, and _ being 
succeeded as editor by his son Robert, 
also a member of Parliament, and now 
by his uncle, who still conducts the 
veteran Tory organ. The Gazette has 
an established reputation among po- 
litical and commercial journals. The 
Herald is the only morning Liberal 
English paper of Montreal, and was 
established in 1803. It has made the 
fortunes of several proprietors, not- 
ably, Mr. Penny, and has been the 
property of an ex-cabinet minister of 
great mental acumen, Hon. Peter 
Mitchell, one of the fathers of Con- 
federation. The Herald _ recently 
passed into new hands, and is now the 
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organ of the Dominion Government 
and, under the live management of 
Mr. Brierly, one of the keenest news- 
paper men in Canada, is a more enter- 
prising journal than ever before. 

The leading newspaper of Mont- 
real, and in some respects of the 
whole Dominion, is the Star, estab- 
lished in 1869 and closely modelled 
upon the practice of the New York 
World. It is independent in politics, 
although inclined to support the Con- 
servative party on broad principles, 
and its foreign news is most abundant. 
Its local news is also very complete. 

The Witness, founded by John 
Dougall over fifty years ago, is a pa- 
per of fearless utterance, Liberal in 
politics and Protestant in religion, 
the enemy of the saloon, the advocate 
of popular rights. Its views are con- 
sidered narrow by many, and restrict 
its circulation to a certain class. Its 
readers, however, have a love and 
reverence for it which no other paper 
inspires, and it is as nearly as possible 
a newspaper carried on “on princi- 
ple.” 

There are two important French 
newspapers in Montreal, La Patrie 
and La Presse. La Presse is the larg- 
est and La Patrie the most vigorous of 
the French papers of the city. The 
latter is the French government or- 
gan. : 

Of commercial journals there are 
many. The Journal of Commerce per- 
haps leads them all. Others are the 
Shareholder, Le Prix Courant, Mon- 
iteur du Commerce, Finance and Insur- 
ance Chronicle and Trade Review. The 
Metropolitan is a weekly society jour- 
nal. 

The commercial life of Montreal is, 
of course, a strong point. The vol- 
ume of its business centres about the 
Board of Trade, the history of 
which has been narrated by Arthur 
Weir, as follows: “The first Ex- 
changes of Montreal and Quebec 
were permitted in 1717, under French 
tule. In 1822 the Committee of 
Trade, of Montreal, was established, 
and John Forsyth elected first presi- 
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dent. It had fifty-four members. The 
council consisted of thirteen gentle- 
men, and its influence was soon felt. 
It moved to secure the St. Peter’s 
channel, and was considering the es- 
tablishment of an ocean line in 1839, 
when it quietly passed out of exist- 
ence, the Board of Trade, its legiti- 
mate successor, being mooted, and 
its organizing meeting being held 
April 6, 1840. In 1842 the Board of 
Trade received its charter, and Mr. 
Austen Cuvillier was elected first 
president. The Board began its la- 
bors by agitating for the reduction of 
the canal tolls, an agitation which met 
with a measure of success and which 
is still continued and likely to be 
maintained until the canals are made 
free. The question of the Custom 
House between Ontario and Quebec 
was also successfully taken up, and 
the Post Office system was next at- 
tacked (1844), the Board desiring that 
letters be taxed by weight and not by 
the number of enclosures. The com- 
pulsory inspection of lumber at Mont- 
real was also objected to. In 1846 
the Board advocated the admission 
free to Canada of all goods admitted 
free to Great Britain, and the removal 
of the duties on bread-stuffs and raw 
material. In 1852, at a very impor- 
tant meeting, the following policy was 
adopted: Internal navigation was to 
be improved by every possible way, 
ocean navigation to be fostered, and 
home manufacture protected. In 
1853, delegates of the Boards of 
Trade of Montreal, Toronto, King- 
ston, and Quebec decided that the agi- 
tation for reciprocity should be aban- 
doned and a national policy adopted. 
In 1858 the Board secured the repeal 
of the Usury law, and in 1859 per- 
suaded the government to adopt the 
‘ad valorem’ principle in imposing 
duties. The Corn Exchange was or- 
ganized in 1862, and affiliated with the 
3oard of Trade in 1886. In 1868 and 
again in 1886 the Board found it nec- 
essary to cry out against railroad dis- 
crimination. In 1889 the Board of 
Trade had outgrown its accommoda- 
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tion and fixed upon the site of a large 
new building in the heart of the town. 
The first mortgage bonds, amounting 
to $300,000, at 4 1-2 per cent, were 
purchased by the New York Life In- 
surance Company, and the second 
mortgage bonds, $250,000, were ulti- 
mately subscribed by other corpora- 
tions. The building is most impres- 
sive, of moat red sand-stone, in the 
renaissance style, slightly modified, 
and on foundations of Thousand Isl- 
and granite.” 

The membership of the Board is 
about 1,800. The officers of the asso- 
ciation for the present year are: James 
Crathern, president; Chas. F. Smith, 
Ist vice president; Robert Mackay, 
2nd vice president; Henry Miles, 
treasurer; council: E. L. Bond, A. J. 
Brice, F. W. Evans, Thos. Harling, 
H. Laporte, Thos. McDougall, John 
Macfarlane, Wm. McMaster, Robt. 
Peddie, Jas. W. Pyke, A. W. Steven- 
son, David Watson, Geo. Hadrill, sec- 
retary, J. Stanley Cook, assistant-sec- 
retary. The interests principally con- 
cerned are shown by the associations 
which form part, viz: the Corn Ex- 
change, the Wholesale Grocers, 
Wholesale Drygoods, Marine Under- 
writers, Butter and Cheese, Metal and 
Hardware, Shoe and Leather, and 
Bankers. The latter represent the 
working of the celebrated Canadian 
banking system, which is of great 
benefit to the business of the Domin- 
ion. The banks are nearly all of large 
capital, having many branches, and 
conservatively operated. Their circu- 
lation is guaranteed by the govern- 
ment, and sworn monthly returns of 
their affairs are made to and published 
by the government. 

Some of the subjects of last year’s 
report of the Board show the wideness 
and variety of the interests of the city, 
— for example: Lengthening of Que- 
bec Graving Dock; Harbor of Refuge 
at Little Métis, (400 miles down the 
Gulf); Fog Signal at Cape Pine, New- 
foundland; Imperial Government 
Regulation respecting North Atlantic 
winter free board; dates of opening 





Welland and St. Lawrence canals; 
cliam that Montreal should be the ter- 
minal port for the fast Atlantic ser- 
vice; maritime court at Montreal; 
Government exportation of dairy 
products; Imperial legislation in re 
marking of imported cheese; desired 
opening of the Port of Belfast as a cat- 
tle import point; preferential trade be- 
tween Great Britain and the Colonies; 
trade with Cape Colony; possibilities 
of trade with Egypt, trade relations 
with Italy; Subsidy to line of steamers 
between Canada and France; All- 
Canadian route to thé Yukon recom- 
mended; establishment of a Canadian 
Mint; proposed revision of a city char- 
ter; additional civic borrowing op- 
posed. We detail these things, which 
to some may not be interesting, be- 
cause they will show to men of affairs 
the great present activity of the Mont- 
real commercial mind. 

The Harbor Report for 1897 shows 
796 sea-going vessels of a total ton- 
nage of 1,307,900; value of merchan- 
dise exported, $55,157,000; value of 
merchandise imported, $47,036,000. 
In 1880 the tonnage was only $628,- 
ooo. The total wharfage at the end 
of 1896 was about six miles. Of in- 
land vessels, over and above the sea- 
going above referred to, there was a 
tonnage of 1,134,346. Immense im- 
provements are being made in the 
harbor by the construction of a long 
guard pier and extensive construc- 
tions of new piers along the whole 
river front, and the dredging of Lake 
St. Peter’s channel has given access 
to the port to vessels drawing 27 I-2 
feet. 

Seven banks have their headquar- 
ters in Montreal, with a paid up capi- 
tal of $28,046,280, or almost half the 
banking capital of the entire Domin- 
ion. These banks have in the neigh- 
borhood of one hundred and ninety 
branches, scattered over the country 
from Halifax to Vancouver and even 
among the mining camps of the Klon- 
dike. Their note circulation last July 
was $13,036,347, their public deposits, 
$75,000,000, and their discounts $82,- 








600,000. In addition to these banks 
there are branches of ten other Cana- 
dian banks, and two more are expect- 
ed to have been established by the 
time this sketch goes to press. The 
oldest bank in Canada, having the 
largest capital of any bank in Amer- 
ica, is the Bank of Montreal, estab- 
lished in 1818. It has a capital of $12,- 
000,000 and $6,952,210 of what in the 
United States would be termed undi- 
vided profits. Montreal is also the 
headquarters of the Canadian Bank- 
ers’ Association. 

The Montreal Clearing-house re- 
port for 1897 shows $601,185,000, the 
average daily clearings being $1,- 
920,000. The ten largest clearings in 
America were as follows: 


New York, $33,417,714,000; Boston, $5,- 
099,878,000; Chicago, $4,658,150,000; Phila- 
delphia, $3,225,237,000; St. Louis, $1,363,- 
132,000; Pittsburgh, $819,926,000; Balti- 
more, $796,639,000; San Francisco, $748,- 
523,000; Cincinnati, $625,987,000; Montreal, 
$601,185,000; but Montreal has this year 
crept up toa still higher place upon the list 
—above San Francisco. 


The capitalists and merchants of 
Montreal have their travelers and 
agencies in every part of Canada, from 
Labrador and Halifax to Winnipeg, 
British Columbia, and the Yukon 
Territory, and handle heavy invest- 
ments of British and American 
capital as well as their own, in manu- 
factures, banks, mines of all kinds and 
other enterprises. Of the products of 
the forest, particularly sawn lumber, 
there were exported during the years 
ending Dec. Ist, 1897 and 1896, $5,- 
731,583; animals and their produce, 
$27,000,000, including 162,322,000 
Ibs. of cheese, 10,595,000 lbs. of butter, 
4,806,000 doz. eggs; and 16,378,000 
lbs. of meat; agricultural products, 
$18,142,000, including 9,400,000 bush- 
els of wheat, 6,000,000 of oats, 990,000 
of barley, and 9,172,000 of Indiancorn. 
The manufactures exported are set at 
$2,838,000. 

Among the most extraordinary 
commercial advantages of Montreal, 
particularly for the future, are the im- 
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mense water powers provided by the 
great rivers in its immediate vicinity. 
‘These have begun to be developed by 
companies formed in this very latest 
time for the transmission of elec- 
tric power to the city, to which they 
offer the advantage of unlimited cheap 
and divisible power. One such com- 
pany, the Lachine Rapids Land and 
Hydraulic, organized through the 
pluck and persistence of a com- 
paratively young civil engineer, 
William McLea Walbank, has taken 
in hand the great Lachine Rap- 
ids on the St. Lawrence above 
the city and, notwithstanding the 
greatest difficulties on account of 
the winter frosts, has succeeded in ac- 
complishing his end and supplying 
the city with 8,000 horse-power as a 
beginning. A still larger enterprise, 
the Royal Electric Company, has 
more recently harnessed the rapids 
of the Richelieu River at Chambly 
some twelve miles distant, where the 
works develop 20,000 horse-power 
and transmit it not only across the 
country, but across two miles breadth 
of the St. Lawrence River, by aid of 
the Victoria Bridge. This will, doubt- 
less, at the same time, cause great 
changes on the shore of the St. Law- 
rence opposite Montreal, which has 
never yet developed proportionately. 
The widening of the Victoria Bridge, 
by its proprietors, the Grand Trunk 
Railway, being now about completed, 
furnishing transit accommodation of 
a nature analogous in a lesser degree 
to the Brooklyn Bridge, is showing 
signs of greatly assisting the same re- 
gion and building up there a Montreal 
South. Other water-powers of great 
extent exist not far from the city, in- 
cluding the Cedar and Cascade Rap- 
ids, the Sault-au-Recollet and various 
falls of the rivers behind the Island. 
The great railways are, of course, 
a factor of importance, especially the 
Canadian Pacific and the Grand 
Trunk, both of which are among the 
largest systems in the world. The 
Grand Trunk system comprises the 
Grand Trunk Railway of Canada, the 
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Chicago and Grand Trunk, the Grand 
Haven and Milwaukee, the Saginaw 
and Muskegan, the Cincinnati, Sagi- 
naw and Mackinaw, the Michigan Air 
Line, the Chicago, Detroit and Can- 
ada and Grand Trunk Junction Rail- 
way, and the Grand Trunk Junction 
Railway. The mileage of the Grand 
Trunk Railway is 3,512, and the total 
mileage of the system 4,186. The 
president is Sir Charles Rivers Wil- 
son; the general manager, Charles M. 
Hays; and the assistant manager, Wil- 
liam Wainwright. Under the shrewd 
management of Mr. Hays, the road 
has within the last two vears been re- 
organized and made a_ thoroughly 
modern railway, competing in danger- 
ous rivalry with the Canadian Pacific, 
of which the management has always 





been remarkably good. The mileage 
of the Canadian Pacific is 7,251 miles. 
The main line is the longest road 
in the world, and on the whole 
probably the most interesting. The 
story of its construction is a chapter 
in the romance of commerce. Its 
president is Sir William C. Van 
Horne; its vice-president, T. G. 
Shaughnessy, its secretary Charles 
Drinkwater. Its Windsor station is a 
monument worthy of so great an in- 
stitution. 

With such instittftions and such a 
position, Montreal feels sure of its fu- 
ture. There is so much to develop in 
the trade of the west and north, so 
many projects which must build it up 
are on foot, that the extent of its ca- 
reer is bewildering. 





EARLY AND LATE WITH THE BIRDS. 


FROM A NOTEBOOK. 


By Edith M. Thomas. ' 


Thou art clothed on with plumes, as with 
leaves, 
Frond-like, and lighter than air; 
Thy pinions are arrows in sheaves, 
That carry thee none knoweth where. 


Thou fliest, and none gives pursuit, 

Thy realm both the earth and the sky; 
Thou hast in thy bosom a flute, 

The glance of a soul in thine eye. 


Thou obeyest a sovran power 
That sets thee on Summer’s track; 
Thou knowe3t the tide and the hour 
When to advance, or turn back. 


Into the world thou art flung, 
Thou herald of rapture and light. 
Thou weavest a home for thy young— 
And none but thyself hath the sleight. 


Out of the world thou art gone, 
And who shall say where is thy rest? 
A rapture and light are withdrawn 
Into some Heaven-side nest. 


For who of my kind hath beheld 
Where, stricken, were any of thine? 

Hast thou not been, from of old,— 
A spirit unscathed and divine? 


CHILD once said: “I don’t think 
birds ever die, but God reaches 
down His hand and takes them 

up into Heaven.” All that I retain of 
child like clings to this idea of the im- 
mortality of the bird, and is only 
quickened by the earliest returning 
pilgrim of spring. That recurring pipe 
of the robin, that far-off, wilderness- 
haunting cry of the killdeer, the first 
chimes rung by the song-sparrow — 
they seem but prolongations of the 
last bird-note sounded in the waning 
year. No man, woman, or child, —- 
not the rudest clod of our humanity, 
but is cheered by this annunciation of 
a new season dawning,—this airy 
minstrelsy, —this seraphic hovering! 


“See me! ’tis this silver bill 
Ever cures the good man’s ill,’ 


runs the elfin song. As in the days of 
Noah it was a winged messenger that 
brought tidings of a firm shore be- 
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yond the welter of dark waters, so it 
is still a bird that brings us assurance 
we shall pass the wintry waste and 
come into an inheritance of joy. How 
truly our blessed harbingers keep 
their appointments from year to vear, 
almost to the day and hour, any care- 
fully kept notebook will bear witness. 
I have long since come to regard the 
robin as my Valentine, for seldom 
does he fail me twenty-four hours 
later than the fourteenth of February. 
The song-sparrow is his close follow- 
er, if not his compagnon de voyage; and 
ere March is done there are such azure 
flittings hither and yon that involun- 
tarily the expression slips out, “Good 
heavens! the bluebirds!” Jays, black- 
birds and meadow larks will be 
among the early comers, but in the 
present chronicle I shall hasten on to 
the hey-day of bird life and enjoy- 
ment, and so select as my first entry: 


May 1. 


To-day, punctual to his appoint- 
ment of years past, arrived the sum- 
mer yellowbird. Dear fleck of green- 
golden sunshine! he was at his 
ancient and honorable calling of 
catching flies. The oriole also has 
been seen, shuttling through the top- 
most branches of the apple trees, 
where he is doing good service in free- 
ing the yet folded flower buds from 
their most besetting foes. The ori- 
ole’s greeting note reminds me at first 
of the bluebird’s, only that the oriole’s 
is louder and less delicately allusive 
and mysterious. His whistled rounde- 
lay, though fine and clear intone qual- 
ity, lacks cadence and completeness. 
Among the newcomers I must add 
the wren. He has already been closely 
inspecting the small boxes that are 
nailed up in the piazza for him. 
“Humph,” says the nice little body, 
“do they think I am going to occupy 
a house that the English sparrow tribe 
have lived in during the winter?” Hint 
to the landlady; and indeed I must 
see that my tenement houses are put 
in order, so that they may catch the 
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most eligible renters while it is still the 
season. 


May 3. 


As I returned home a little after 
sunset, lo! above the old chimney 
were the swallows, wheeling around 
and around just as I saw them the eve 
of their departure in last October. 
“So many swallows,” I said exult- 
ingly, “must make a summer!” But 
their number was puzzlingly smaller 
than when they bade us good-bye in 
the autumn, and I long to know what 
has become of those who do not re- 
port themselves here at the old home- 
stead chimney. Have they gone to 
colonize elsewhere, knowing that their 
former home could not accommodate 
all, with the descendants of all? They 
circled repeatedly about the chimney 
in their manceuvre to enter its throat, 
and seemed nonplused and awkward, 
as though they had forgotten just how 
their nightly in-gathering had been 
accomplished. Each of those whirl- 
ing winged creatures might be com- 
pared to a grain of wheat swimming 
about in the vortex of a hopper, at 
last, after, many revolutions, being 
sucked down through the opening. 
As I took the census of Swallowville 
last evening, counting them as they 
disappeared one by one, there were 
about three hundred all told. Are the 
old birds, they of last summer, no 
more? 

Now near, now farther away, haunt- 
ing and echo-like. comes the oriole. 
“Keep it! keep it!” — keep what, for- 
sooth? The orchard oriole as well as 
the Baltimore oriole is here, and the 
former’s voice is just as sweet as his 
relative’s, although the orchard ori- 
ole’s uniform of black and burnt 
sienna does not so much excite our 
admiration; but the budding apple 
trees are equally obliged to him as to 
his handsome brother. 


May 5. 


Quick steps of May! No lagging 
with the season now. Wonderful 
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254 EARLY AND LATE 
things have been done to-day by those 
enterprising partners, the warm sun 
of the morning and the mild rain since 
noon. What tenderness, what wist- 
fulness is in the season just at this 
point! Little leaves, why such haste 
to all unfold yourselves? There is 
time by and by for this. Be little a 
while longer; be amber-veined, weak, 
and voiceless in the wind. In mid- 
summer when leaves are broad and 
dry I shall wish for the magician’s 
spell that could fold up the green tent 
into the dimensions of a fan, and turn 
summer back into spring. 

The wrens are aware of the flight 
of time. They are building in the lit- 
tle box, which they finally decided 
was eligible for a summer home. In, 
with a stick or straw, which often 
gives trouble in arranging, then out 
and sing about it. The wren’s rule 
seems to be: “Do your work in the 
morning,” since both nest-making 
and singing (especially the nest-mak- 
ing) are chiefly carried on in the fore- 
part of the day. 


May 9. 


What suggestion there is in the va- 
ried forms of the birds. There is that 
winged sailing arrowhead, the chim- 
ney-swift. It is, indeed, in color and 
shape like a broad Indian flint-stone, 
vitalized and buoyant, shot out on a 
circular or a parabolic flight. Then 
the common blackbird—a_ grace- 
ful flask with wings. The gold- 
finch’s flight, with its yellow color, 
seems intended to illustrate the 
“undulatory” theory of light; for 
the bird’s motion in air is by suc- 
cessive waves, alternate sinking and 
rising on the wing. The meadow- 
lark, on the contrary, flies heavily as 
though swimming through a some- 
what dense and obstructive element. 

To-day a humming bird was at 
work among the blossomsof the black 
currant. Elfin creature! the deep 
ruby at his throat looked uncommon!v 
large and was gorgeously offset by the 
yellow flowers that surrounded him. 
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On my going near and gathering some 
of the blossoms, away he flew; but 
soon I heard, almost at my very ear, 
as it were, a sharp but minute note of 
protest. I looked up and saw the king 
of elves upon the branch of a little 
tree close by most intently watching 
me —the intruder,—the aggressive 
Glumdalclitch of his small fairy world! 
Nothing stranger than that keen 
glance of the bird’s eye in general, and 
the glance but seemed the keener for 
being shot from an,gye so small. 





May 13. 


Found the nest of some ground 
bird to-day. It was slightly sunken, 
so that the edge of the nest came on a 
level with the ground. It almost 
looked as though the bird had dug a 
cellar; and doubtless the little builder 
carefully selected this hollow spot, 
with a view to its advantages. The 
nest consisted chiefly of horsehair, 
with a few stems of straw ingeniously 
disposed about it, on the surface of 
the ground. Alas, how many chances 
which do not point to special provi- 
dence, attend the fate of those four 
mottled eggs, confided to the care of 
Mother Earth and the heaven above, 
while the feathered housekeeper is 
away on her brief respites from care- 
taking! At night, too, what lurking 
dangers to both nest and sitter! 


Day—WIp_E Day! 


Day to the washing seas, and to the pa- 
tient land, 
And to the little nautilus upon the sand. 


Day to the toiler gone afield, and to the 
child, 

And to the peetweet’s brood amid the 
marshes wild. 


While these awake to toil and those awake 
to play, 

How glad are all that breathe that night 
has winged away! 


For light and life are friends, and night 
their ancient foe. 

Awake, ye birds, to song, ye buds, begin to 
blow! 
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May 17. 

At night, for three or four consecu- 
tive evenings, not varying five min- 
utes from the same time, I have heard 
a chipping bird sing a brief lively 
snatch of song, — once, and no more. 
It is as though the day had been so 
full of song for the bird that its little 
fountain of melody must needs bub- 
ble up and run over into the night it- 
self. On referring to May 20 in my 
notebook of last vear, I find a mem- 
orandum to the effect that for several 
evenings previous I had heard a 
night-singing bird: “One brisk em- 
phatic shake of notes, and then si- 
lence.” Can this nocturnal practicer 
of daytime music be the same as that 
which sung in other years? Does this 
little watchman, this feathered muez- 
zin, high in his pine tree tower, call 
upon the birds, his neighbors, to wake 
and mind their orisons? I think of 
the heautiful lines in “Endymion” de- 
scriptive of the moon’s gentle visit- 
ing: 

“Thy benediction passeth not 
One obscure dwelling-place. one little spot 
Where pleasure may be sent; the nested 
wren 
Hath thy fair face within her tranquil ken, 
\nd from beneath a sheltering ivy-leaf 
Takes glimpses of thee.” 

Does my little night-bird, I wonder, 
look out as he sings, and rejoice in the 
moon’s fair light, or does he sing in 
his sleep, —even with wing-muffled 
bill? 

May 21. 

This morning I saw a vellowbird 
perch on the stem of the Crown Im- 
perial lily and thrust its bill far up 
into the downward-opening flower, 
searching for insects, doubtless. The 
action suggested that of the humming 
bird, but lacked the hovering mo- 
tion. 

In the midst of conversation this 
evening, the doors being open, I dis- 
tinctly heard the rippling note of my 
little night-watch in the tall evergreen. 
Sweet peace be unto thee and thine, 
and to the nestlings which shall soon 
gather under brooding wings. 
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May 27. 


The first young red-breast of the 
season. He appeared to be nearly 
fledged, however; and his anxious 
parent was trailing him through the 
grass, withcheerand chiding, as_ usual. 
The meek-eved one followed, or co- 
quettishly dallied, a stranger yet to all 
fear, trusting with infantine innocence 
in the goodness of a world that pleased 
him so much on this his début. 

Later in the day the thrifty mother- 
bird had with her a second charge 
by the leading-strings, so to speak. 
She conducted the two speckled- 
breasts over the garden, now and then 
facing about and piping admonition 
or encouragement, as was required. 
Side by side they followed her, their 
bills pointing upward in stupid fash- 
ion; for as yet they had no thought 
that their subsistence was to come 
from the earth, and their patient 
mother still purveyed for their insati- 
ate crops. 





JUNE I. 


Notwithstanding the very general 
belief in the instinctive faculty of the 
lower animals, the birds, for instance, 
I observe, frequently have a beam in 
their foresight. A pair of robins un- 
der my eves this spring built their nest 
in a twist of the grape vine running 
around the eaves. This would have 
been a fine airy situation, nestled un- 
der broad leaves; but unfortunately 
this portion of the vine was dead, —a 
fact which bird intuition had failed to 
perceive. The nest was built and 
brooded and finally the voung made 
their appearance, but without roof or 
shelter for their heads. The old birds 
seemed troubled at having their do- 
mestic privacv thus exposed to the 
inspection of the public; yet were they 
not wise enough to detect the condi- 
tion of the vine and choose a better 
site for building. So three voung 
birds now thrust their unsheltered 
heads out in full sight, in fearless de- 
mand for “grub,” whenever any one 
passes their place. Or, rather, three 
there were until this morning, when 
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one of the number, — older, stronger, 
and better-fledged than the others — 
asserted himself and stood for his 
rights, such as go with primogeniture 
everywhere. He was permitted to 
take a hop on the twig which formed 
the veranda of his vine-built house. 
He plumed his short feathers with the 
air of one preparing to make his bow 
in polite society. When he chose to 
go back to the nest, he stepped un- 
ceremoniously on his brothers; and 
all three watched with piquant curi- 
Osity the movements of some spar- 
rows that were circling about the roof 
—as though to say: “So little, yet so 
clever!” In the eyes of these young 
robins was the characteristic look of 
innocent inexperience mixed with em- 
ulation that one sees in the eyes of 
young children. In truth all young 
creatures have this look in greater or 
less degree. 


JUNE Io. 


Passing by a thorny thicket on the 
outskirts of the woods, I heard the 
Maryland yellow-throat uttering the 
same old sensation of other summers: 
“Witches here! witches here!” He 
was trying to terrorize the intruding 
stranger; and I occasionally caught 
sight of his yellow breast and black- 
barred head. It was thereabout, too, 
that I saw a scarlet tanager, vividest 
of all bright-colored forest haunters; 
nothing else so intense to be seen in 
our wild woods, or woody borders, 
— unless the flower of the cardinal lo- 
belia rival it. From the top of some 
tall tree, the phoebe kept up the regu- 
larly intervaled call of “Breezy! 
breezy!” — for thus the note sounded 
to my ear. The chewink hopped 
about, his combination of dull red and 
black suggesting the “protective col- 
oring” of charred stumps, the burnt 
sienna of old chestnut logs, and rich 
wood-mould -—— all to be found in the 
places he most affects. There is a 
moist and springy quality about his 
few notes, that makes me think of 
spongy ground as it responds to the 
foot passing over it. 
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JUNE 27. 

The chipping birds that come to the 
window sill for crumbs bring their 
young along with them. The little 
fellows perch on a twig overlooking 
their improvised table, and beg to be 
fed. I observed an old bird, with a 
green worm in its mouth, pick up also 
a crumb of cake, and, flying to the lit- 
tle one, actually feed it with the two 
kinds of food at the same time. Evi- 
dently a believer in mixed diet! To 
the same festal board come likewise a 
robin and a catbird — the latter full 
of saucy assertion and triumph. 

The young kingbirds, ranged along 
the clothesline and waiting to be fed 
by their diligent parent, opened 
their mouths so widely that, from 
where I stood, the deep red of 
their throats seemed to be a frontal 
band of crimson set off by the dark 
gray of their fluffy heads. And now 
in the wren’s house there are young 
birds. Two days ago I began to hear 
their minute chirpings, and_ their 
voices gain in strength daily. Old 
Pater Troglodyte still sings, and flut- 
ters his wings before the open door of 
his house: though his snatches of 
song are briefer and less elaborate 
than at first, —as whose would not be 
that has an insatiate family to provide 
for! Singing with, maybe, a worm 
or a miller held by the tip of one’s 
beak, prevents execution ore rotundo. 
Yet I have seen him perform this vo- 
cal feat many a time in the last 
few days. The sense of song is a 
large development in that little bodv: 
and first among morning voices and 
last among vespertine singers I note 
the wren. Very soon the brood will 
be fledged. They will be up and out 
and away, and J shall know nothing 
about it! There is no more mysteri- 
ous vanishment than this sudden 
flight of young wrens. Their careful 
and secretive mother leads them out 
early some fine morning when there is 
no one to observe her, and the gradu- 
ates of the nest never return thither. 
nor do I see them about the lawn or 
the garden. 
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Jury 8. 


Rain for two days past. To-day a 
brisker shower than usual. How the 
robins delight in the rain! Evidently, 
they regard it as a sort of free bath, 
to enjoy which, they need make no 
exertion. Sitting on some exposed 
branch, robin spreads his wings, 
shaking out his feathers from time to 
time much as he would do if bathing 
in a shallow stream. It’s the late bird 
that catches the worm, I notice, for 
the robins now at dusk, after the 
shower, are hopping around the gar- 
den beds and walk, picking up their 
supper, not without saying a sweet 
and acceptable grace therefor. This 
evening note of the robin — what can 
be sweeter or more acceptable in Na- 
ture’s ear? A good name for him 
would be the vesper thrush, for surely 
his is a more familiar voice than that 
of the vesper sparrow, so-named. 


JULY 31. 


The days of the white and yellow 
butterflies have come, —a flickering 
score drawn on the season’s progress. 
Days also of the chirping cicada, — 
chirping almost like some of the spar- 
row-kind, only far beyond the spar- 
row’s volume of sound. This note of 
the harvest-fly seems to add fuel to 
the fire of the dog day atmosphere: it 
is a blazing sound, with kindling com- 
bustion, with climax and decline, as in 
any fire. After a certain point is 
reached in its performance there is 
such a noise as is heard when buzzing 
machinery is slackened and about to 
stop. 

Aucust 8. 


How very long ago it seems since 
the goldfinch shed off the deciduous 
gray of his winter coat and became a 
knight of the Cloth-of-gold Order. 
Now it is the time of year when, in the 
silence of many other song birds, I 
note particularly his broken, half-mel- 
ancholy whistle while on the wing. 
Sometimes to me the call is like the 
borrowed note: “Phoebé! phoebé! 
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pheeb!” Againitis anindulgent drawl- 
ing, ‘“What—ee?” and the flight is as 
though the bird tossed itself into the 
air and as though, by a repetition of 
such tosses, it bounded over invisible 
waves. I hear the bluebird’s note, fine 
and far away in the heavens —‘‘Cher- 
ish! cherish!” It is now to me as the 
voice of the long-gone spring — its 
aspirations and its loves: a thin, clear 
thread of sound, azure-colored. To 
the eye the equivalent might be a 
faint twinkling stream threading its 
way through dry clay, — all that was 
left of a brook with which the summer 
sun had dealt sorely. But in the gen- 
eral dearth of bird-music the song- 
sparrows still keep up some sem- 
blance of the tuneful rivalry of the 
earlier time; and if one sings near at 
hand, another at some distance gives 
the answering note, though now with 
less vivacity. 





AUGUST 29. 


The robins are already gathéred, 
young and old, in gipsy bands, the 
summer’s domestic life being over. So 
many in the pasture as I came 
through! Wherever I looked a rusty 
head bobbed above the grass; but now 
what silence! Such a company in May 
would have filled the place with noise 
and jollitvy. On the other hand, I 
nowadays frequently hear the voice of 
the blue jay declaring for autumn. 
The meadow lark makes a mellower 
flute-music, as sounding the approach 
of the pensive season; and the haunt- 
ing though distant sound of the caw- 
ing of crows seems to come from a 
region of russet leaves and of ripening 
mast. Other heralds autumnal are the 
woodpeckers. That hollow tattoo 
heard in the woods or by woody bor- 
ders, — it is like the rapping that an- 
nounces a visitor who is coming 
semi-incognito, mysteriously, and not 
altogether a guest to be welcomed. 


AUGUST 31. 


For fully a week past a new thread 
has been shuttled into the warp of 
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sound. I go to sleep to the dreamy 
iterance of pale-green fans opening 
and closing, without rest or weariness, 
through all the night hours. Myriads 
of tree crickets are as tuneful, accord- 
ing to their views of melody, in the 
darkness of the lengthening summer 
night, as were those happier voices of 
the birds in the lengthening days of 
early June. Other insects, as the 
katydid, help to swell the nocturnal 
orchestra. They are pied pipers all, 
for they pipe the innocent summer 
away; wherefore we must soon be left 
lamenting. 


SEPTEMBER I5. 


Passing again by the thorny thicket 
which in June was the favorite resort 
of the shyer wood-spirits, I encoun- 
tered no menace of Maryland yellow- 
throat, followed no fugitive clue of 
redstart or of indigo-bird; but instead 
of these the chickadees greeted me 
with voluble salutation, with, perhaps, 
a casual note from the silenter snow- 
bird who chanced to be of their com- 
pany. These hardy and rollicking 
midgets of the feathered tribe seemed 
to sav as I passed: “Aren’t you glad 
the Winter is coming? We’re having 
telegrams from him every day now. 
In fact he has sent us ahead to see that 
everything is ready for his triumphal 
progress.” The other small birds I 
noted were the goldfinches who had 
already resumed their winter suits of 
hodden-gray. I knew them, rather. 
by their quavering, broken-hearted 
flute-notes and their undulatory flight. 
How many minutes did I spend in 
that place plaving hide-and-seek with 
the downy woodpecker! So deft was 
he at the game, that, while never in- 
termitting his busv pecking, he con- 
trived to keep nace with mv move- 
ments, shifting his ground as I shifted 
mine to avoid my inquisitive eye. 
Round and round the good oak tree— 

If you can, you may, find me! 


SEPTEMBER 21. 
Of late the swallows lodging in the 
old factory chimney have been legion; 
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and again I am puzzled to account for 
their increased numbers by the theory 
that the accession is merely the young 
of the year added to the parent flock. 
On the contrary, I imagine that we 
have now a phalanstery composed of 
the various flocks about the village, 
who have deserted their summer 
dwelling-places to try an experiment 
in communism for the brief time pre- 
ceding their departure. There will be 
a few evenings more — evenings red 
or evenings graye—in which I shall 
watch their airy merry-go-round as 
they prepare to drop into their sooty 
barracks; but, by and by, all too soon, 
there will come a twilight empty of 
winnowing wings and chirping cries. 
They will all be gone, and with them 
the whole tide of warm and sprightly 
life will be withdrawn. What romance 
in all lands has been joined to the idea 
of the swallow’s flight unto far lands. 
This evening I find mvself recalling 
the alien music of an old-world refrain 
on this theme: 


Volveran las oscuras ‘golondrinas, 
En tus valcones, sus nidos a posar; 
Pero los amores, que terminaron, 
Eros nunca, nunca mas volveran! 


of which the English words might run 
as follows: 


The dark, flitting swallow once more is thy 
guest, 

Once more in thy porch is she building her 
nest; 

Put the Loves, quick to fledge,—they build 
not, nor sing, 

Nor ever return to us, spring after spring! 


OcTOBER I9. 

Have we not certain conventional 
prejudices, without reason, in favor 
of some bird-notes, and certain other 
prejudices condemning other per- 
formers as unreasoningly? I know I 
should be laughed at by my country 
friends should T tell them that after I 
left them, under the mild October 
haze, still busv at their husking in 
the cornfield, I stopped on the edge 
of the woods, already duskine towards 
evening, to listen to the solitary pre- 
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lude of an owl. Very sweet, wild, and 
mysterious came the crooning notes 
of the lonely performer, so full of 
onomatopoeia that the classic syllables 
ululu, ululu readily fitted themselves to 
the sounds that issued from his twi- 
light citadel. If this were “hooting,” 
I had no ear to discover it. 


DECEMBER I2. 


The only wild musician now left to 
us is that wandering minstrel, the 
wind, who perhaps sang the first,as he 
may also sing the last, lay of nature. 


He is just now touching to melody the 
silken thread stretched between the 
sashes of my window; and as I look 
out through the pane with its border 
of frost filagree I behold the only bird- 
life left to us in these stinging days of 
the Winter’s onset. I see the chick- 
adees, with here and there a snow-bird 
and at least one downy woodpecker; 
and glad enough are they all that hu- 
man forethought has provided them 
a bone to pick, nailed securely to the 
trunk of the old apple tree. They pick 
the bone, with right good-will and in 
sweetest amity. 








B)HARLES ES Sumner _ be- 
we gan his public life by 
what he himself called 
a declaration of war 
against war. His great 
oration on “The True 
Grandeur of Nations” marked, his bi- 
ographer rightly observes, the most 
Important epoch in Sumner’s_iife. 
“Had he died before this event, 
his memory would have been only 
a tradition with the few arly 
friends who survive him. The 
Fourth of July, 1845, gave him 
; national and more than a_na- 
tional fame.” Epoch-making in 
Sumner’s own life, we think it may be 
safely said that no oration which he 
ever gave has greater intrinsic import- 
ance and that no other will be read so 
long. Of all pleas made by American 
men for the rule of peace on earth, it 
is by far the noblest and the most 
comprehensive. There is almost no 
argument against war which it does 
not somehow make use of; and the ad- 





vocate of peace in all the years re- 
turns to it and returns again for sup- 
port and inspiration. 

There was nothing upon which 
Sumner dwelt with greater emphasis 
in this famous oration than upon 
the cost and waste of war and 
the incalculable advantage that would 
result from the diversion of these 
misapplied resources to purposes 
of education and the real devel- 
opment and progress of society. 
Passing from the fearful cost of war 
itself, he discussed the regular, perma- 
nent expense of the war footing, the 
preparations for war in time of peace. 
His survey of the armies and navies 
and fortifications of Europe is inter- 
esting to-day chiefly as revealing how 
startlingly the burden has increased 
in the fifty years between then and 
now. In the United States, he found 
that the average annual appropriation 
for military and naval purposes was 
eighty per cent of the total annual ex- 
penses of the government. “Yes, 
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eighty cents in every dollar were ap- 
plied in this unproductive manner. 
The remaining twenty cents sufficed 
to maintain the government in all its 
branches, executive, legislative and ju- 
dicial,—the administration of justice, 
our relations with foreign nations, the 
post-office, and all the lighthouses 
which, in happy, useful contrast with 
the forts, shed their cheerful signals 
over the rough waves, beating upon 
our long coast.” In the years from the 
formation of our government, in 1780, 
down to the time when Sumner 
spoke, almost twelve times as much 
was sunk under the sanction of the 
national government in mere peaceful 
preparations for war as was dedicated 
by the government during the same 
period to all other purposes whatever. 
Of the militarv expenses of the United 
States from that time to this, all of us 
know something. 

But “the passage which was most 
strikingat the time,” says Sumner’s bi- 
ographer, “according to the testimony 
of hearers still living, was the one 
where, treating of the immense waste 
of war defences. he compared the cost 
of the ‘Ohio,’ a ship-of-the-line Iving 
in the harbor and, on account of its 
decorations, a marked spectacle of the 
day, with that of Harvard College.” 


“Within cannon range of this city.” he 
said, “stands an institution of learning 
which was one of the earliest cares of our 
forefathers. the conscientious Puritans. Fa- 
vored child in an age of trial and struegle, 
carefully nursed through a period of hard- 
ship and anxiety. endowed at that time by 
the oblations of men like Harvard. sus- 
tained from its first foundation by the pa- 
rental arm of the commonwealth, by a con- 
stant succession of munificent beauests, and 
by the prayers of good men, the University 
at Cambridge now invites our homage, as 
the most ancient. most interesting and most 
important seat of learning in the land.” 


He spoke of its library, the oldest 
and most valuable in the country, its 
museums, its schools of law, divinity 
and medicine, its body of professors 
and teachers, “many of whose names 
help to keep the name of the countrv 
respectable in every part of the globe 


where science, learning and taste are 
cherished, and its distinguished presi- 
dent, Josiah Quincy, who had ren- 
dered such high public service in so 
many fields. “Such,” ‘he said, “is 
Harvard University; and as one of the 
humblest of her children, happy in the 
memories of a youth nurtured in her 
classic retreats, I cannot allude to her 
without an expression of filial affec- 
tion and respect. It appears,” he 
added, “from the last report of the 
treasurer, that the, whole available 
property of the Univ yersitv, the various 
accumulations of more than two cen- 
turies of generosity, amounts’’— 1845 
was still the dav of small things at 
Harvard — “to $703,175.” 


“Change the scene,” said Sumner, “and 
cast your eyes upon another object. There 
now swings idly at her moorings in this 
harbor a ship of the line, the ‘Ohio,’ carry- 
ing ninety guns, finished as late as 1836 at 
an expense of $547,888, repaired only two 
years afterwards for $233. 012, with an arma- 
ment which has cost $52.945, making an ag- 
gregate of $834,845,’ TR 45 was still the day 
of small things in battle-ships — “‘as the 
actual outlay at this moment for that single 

ship, more than $100,000 beyond all the 
available wealth of the richest and most 
ancient seat of learning in the land!” 


He referred to the “Ohio” because 
that ship happened to be in the har- 
bor, not because it afforded the 
strongest case. The expense of the 
“Delaware,” in 1842, had reached 
$1,051,000. He pursued the compari- 
son further. The expenditures of the 
University during the preceding year 
had been $47,935. The cost of the 
“Ohio” for one vear of service was 
$220.000. “For the annual sum lav- 
ished on a single ship of the line, four 
institutions like Harvard University 
might be supnorted.” The nav of the 
captain of a shin like the “Ohio” was 
$4,500: the salarv of the nresident of 
Harvard University was $2,235. 


“If the large endowments of Harvard 
University,” he continued, “are dwarfed by 
comparison with a single ship of the line. 
how must it be with other institutions of 
learning and beneficence, less favored by 
the bounty of many generations? The av- 
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EDITOR’S 


erage cost of a sloop of war is $315,000, — 
more, probably, than all the endowments of 
those twin stars of learning in the western 
part of Massachusetts, the colleges at 
Williamstown and Amherst, and of that 
single star in the east, the seminary at An 
dover. The yearly expense of a sloop of 
war in service is about $50,000, — more 
than the annual expenditures of these three 
il stitutions combined.” 

“Take all the institutions of learnimy and 
beneficence,’” —so Sumner concluded his 
arraignment,— “the crown jewels of the 
Commonwealth, schools, colleges, hos- 
pitals, asylums; and the sums by which they 
have been purchased and preserved are 
trivial and beggarly compared with the 
treasures squandered within the borders of 
Massachusetts in vain preparations for war, 
— upon the navy yard at Charlestown, with 
its stores on hand, costing $4,741,000, the 
fortifications in the harbors of Massachu- 
setts, where untold sums are already sunk, 
and it is now proposed to sink $3,875,000 
more, and the arsenal at Springfield, con- 
taining, in 1842, 175,118 muskets, valued at 
$2,099,998, and maintained by an annual ap- 
propriation of $200,000,— whose highest 
value will ever be, in the judgment of all 
—- of truth, that it inspired a poem 
which in influence will be mightier than a 
battle, and’ will endure when “arsenals and 
fortifications have crumbled to earth. 


““Were half the power that fills the world 
with terror, 
Were half the wealth bestowed on camps 
and courts, 
Given to redeem the human mind from 
error, 
There were no need of arsenals or forts.’ ” 


* 
* * 


At the Alumni dinner at Harvard 
in Commencement week, last June, 
the attention of Harvard and of the 
country was recalled to these old ut- 
terances of Sumner’s in an emphatic 
and surprising way. Charles Francis 
Adams, the president of the Alumni, 
who spoke chiefly of the Civil War, 
observed, in introducing President 
Eliot, after critical words upon the 
character and tendencies of the war 
with Spain, that the cost of the war, 
estimated at $40,000,000 per month, 
would run three hundred and sixty- 
five universities of the size of Har- 
vard. Taking up this word in open- 
ing his speech, President Eliot said: 
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“T am not sure I shall be able to follow 
President Adams in the line he has sug- 
gested. The quick capital of Harvard Uni- 
versity is not more than the cost of two 
battle-ships; but can we compute what 
those battle-ships may win? It was Charles 
Sumner, who looks down upon us from the 
other side of this hall, who first made com- 
parisons of that nature; and some years af- 
ter he had made them, there came upon us 
the terrific struggle which President Adams 
has been describing so eloquently. About 
that time I came to the conclusion that the 
whole argument of Charles Sumner was a 
fallacious one.” 


President Eliot said other things 
concerning war and patriotism, in his 
speech, upon which, were this a more 
general word upon those subjects, we 
should have something to say. He 
spoke with manifest approval and with 
warmth of those students who upon 
any call to arms “offered their lives 
and their labor to their country with- 
out much thought except for love— 
just as a lover throws a rose at the feet 
of his mistress.” “The educated 
youth,” he said, “who loves his coun- 
try, does not stop to consider in what 
precise cause his country has gone to 
war.” We should have something to 

say concerning these utterances be- 
cause, while all who are familiar with 
President Eliot’s position upon public 
matters must know well how he him- 
self, speaking more leisurely and de- 
liberately, would supplement and 
qualify them, we consider their pri- 
mary and natural significance and in- 
fluence so vicious —to use the word 
which, instead of fallacious, the news- 
papers attributed to President Eliot in 
his characterization of Sumner’s argu- 
ment. Their influence seems to us es- 
pecially dangerous in a time like that 
through which we have been passing. 
They do not describe what seems to 
us the desirable or right state of mind 
for “the educated youth.” It may be- 
come the solemn duty of the educated 
youth, as of each common citizen, to 
serve his country, even on the battle- 
field, in a cause to which he does not 
believe his country has been wisely 
or rightly committed, — because far 
more may depend upon his country’s 
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integrity and welfare than upon any- 
thing balanced in a special policy. 
But if the educated youth in our uni- 
versities do not “stop to consider,” if 
they do not ask questions, if they are 
not trained to discriminate be- 
tween causes, the causes in which 
their country goes to war, de- 
termining soberly and_ rationaily 
what cause they can support zeal- 
ously, what reluctantly, and what not 
at all, —if such be the case with our 
educated youth, what will be the case 
with the unlearned and the untrained, 
and what must be the fate of the re- 
public? 


No one surely knows better than 
President Eliot himself the difference 
between causes and between the ser- 
vices which the educated youth may 
be asked to render his government. 
Of the Civil War and the war with 
Spain he declared distinctly, in this 
same speech: “The two wars, in their 
origin and motive, can hardly be com- 
pared; and no one would ever sus- 
pect him of any general spirit of jin- 
goism or militarism. Two newspa- 
pers lying on our table as we write 
quote trenchant words from him of 
the sort necessary for these times. 
The first passage is from the close of 
a recent address: 


“After everything possible has been said 
in favor of martial virtues and achieve- 
ments, whenever our people really take up 
the question how best to win glory, honor 
and love for free institutions in general 
and the American Republic in particular, 
whether in our own eyes or in the eyes of 
other nations and later times, they will come 
to theconclusionthat more glory. honorand 
love are to be won by national justice, sin- 
cerity, patience in failure and generosity 
in success than by national impatience, 
combativeness and successful self-seeking, 
by as much as the virtues and ideals of 
civilized man excel those of barbarous 
man.” 


The second passage is from his ad- 
dress at the Washington Conference in 
1896 in the interest of a permanent ar- 


bitration treaty with England. In that 
address he spoke of the recent jingo- 
ism in this country as ‘a detestable 
thing,” “an offensive foreign importa- 
tion,” “a delusion than which a more 
complete cannot be imagined.” 


“What other powerful nation,” he asked, 
“has gdispensed with a standing army? 
What other nation with an immense sea- 
board has maintained but an insignificant 


fleet? It has been our glory to be safe, 


though without fortresses, fleets or arm- 
ies.” “I, too,” he exclaimed, “believe ' 
this nation has a missign in the world, 
noble mission; but it is not that of pe 
force. It is not by force of arms that we 
may best commend to the peoples of the 
earth the blessings of liberty and self-gov- 
ernment; but rather by taking millions 
from various peoples into our own land, 
and here giving them experience of the ad- 
vantages of freedom. ... There is only 
one other means by which we should teach 
these principles to men. It is by example 
—by giving a persuasive example of happi- 
ness and prosperity, arrived at through liv- 
ing in freedom and at peace. Never should 
we advocate the extension of our institu- 
tions by force of arms, either on sea or 
land.” 


We believe, says the writer who re- 
calls this Washington address of 
President Eliot’s, that Sumner would 
have called it a consummate practical 
statement of his argument, and would 
have recognized his own voice in the 
noble passage quoted. “We appeal 
from President Eliot, the Alumni din- 
ner orator in time of the excitement 
and delirium of war, to President Eliot 
in time of peace and sobriety.” 


* 


* * 


With President Eliot, therefore, we 
should be slow to believe that we have 
any long or fundamental contro- 
versy. But with his word at Harvard 
in June, with any reflection upon 
Sumner’s argument in “The True 


Grandeur of Nations,” we do have 
controversy. We can think of noth- 
ing more dangerous or deplorable, 
especially at this time in America. 
than encouragement to our educated 
youth to view that great argument 
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and vision as vicious or fallacious. We 
believe that in the line of Sumner’s 
thought lies the hope of the world; 
and we believe that those who think 
as Sumner thought, should, without 
recourse to any generalities, to any- 
thing remote in time or place, apply 
that principle firmly and sweepingly 
to the situation through which the 
republic has been passing and the sit- 
uation which confronts us to-day. 

We have spent $300,000,000 in a 
war with Spain. We are in the outer 
circles of the maelstrom of a policy 
which means larger armies, larger na- 
vies, costlier forts and more of them, 
and all the paraphernalia of the old 
world militarism which we _ have 
prided ourselves on being free from,— 
with the corresponding burdens of 
taxation, the devotion to waste and 
destruction of the immense resources 
which might otherwise go to develop- 
ment and progress. The man who 
does not see that we are in the outer 
circles of this maelstrom is a fool; and 
the man who, seeing it, has no fore- 
bodings is not a student of history. 
Is this way of spending money, which 
is now proposed to the republic, — to 
put Sumner’s question directly to our- 
selves, — a wise way? Is it protective, 
is it constructive, is it good business, 
is it common sense, does it pave a 
good road into the future, is it the 
economical and promising way to se- 
cure the results we claim to aim at, 
will it make us a truer and safer dem- 
ocracy, and will it help the world? 
Was Sumner right, was Longfellow 
right, or was he not, in claiming that 
if half the wealth bestowed on camps, 
given to maintain armies and navies, 
were given to redeem the human 
mind, to educate the human race, 
there would soon be no need of armies 
and navies? 

We have spent $300,000,000 in a 
war with Spain. Have we spent it 
well? Have we done the most that 
could be done with $300,000,000 to ac- 
complish what we claimed to want to 
accomplish? Our object in going to 
war with Spain was to make Cuba 
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free, to make it a better place to live 
in, to ensure it better government, and 


make its people comfortable and 
happy. Have we done it? Have we 
got our money’s worth? Has our 


way Of spending our $300,000,000 
been best — or would Sumner’s way 
have been best? If in the midst of last 
April’s perplexities the senator who 
sits in Sumner’s seat had addressed 
words like the following to the senate 
and the nation, would they have been 
vicious or fallacious words? 


We are clearly drifting towards a war 
with Spain in behalf of Cuba. In a month, 
unless we show wisdom greater than the 
past has shown, we shall be in the midst of 
war. That war will cost us $300,000,000. 
Is there not a better way of spending $300,- 
000,000? Is there not a better way of 
achieving what we aim at—the freedom, 
good government and development of 
Cuba? I propose that we submit to Cuba 
and to Spain this offer and request: Let us 
establish at Havana a university as well 
equipped as Harvard University, with an 
endowment of $10,000,000, free to every 
young man and woman of Cuba, with the 
best professors who can be secured from 
America and Spain and England and. 
France and Germany. Let us establish at 
Santiago and Matanzas and Puerto Prin- 
cipe colleges like Amherst and Williams, 
with a total endowment of $10,000,000; and 
in each of the twenty largest towns a high 
school or academy, at a cost of $10,000,000. 
Let us devote $20,000,000 — $1,000,000 a 
year for twenty years—to the thorough 
planting in Cuba of our American common 
school system; $10,000,000 to the promo- 
tion of a system of free public libraries, 
making books as accessible and common 
in each Cuban town and village as in Barn- 
stable or Berkshire; and $6,000,000 for the 
maintenance in each of the six provinces 
of a newspaper conducted by the best men 
who can be enlisted in the service, bring- 
ing all Cuban men and women into touch 
with all the world, giving them those things 
which will feed them, and not giving them 
those things which would poison them. 
Let us build a Cuban Central Railroad 
through the whole length of the island, 
from Mantua to Maysi; and let us devote 
the balance of $100,000,000 to the scientific 
organization, by proper bureaus, of Cuban 
agriculture, industry, and commerce. Let 
there be a truce for ten years, till these 
things are done and begin to show their 
fruits; and then let the representatives of 
the United States and Spain meet at Hav- 
ana to settle the “Cuban question” as it 
then exists. This, fellow citizens of America, 
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seems to me worth trying. If it succeeds, we 
should at least have saved $200,000,000; and 
it would be, I think, a kind of success more 
pregnant with good for Cuba and Spain 
and America and humanity than the suc- 
cess which we may be celebrating next 
September. I spent the still hours of last 
night, leaving all this hurly-burly, reading 
Charles Sumner’s solemn words on “The 
True Grandeur of Nations;” and his mes- 
sege has commanded me to submit this 
proposition to you at this hour. There are 
those of you who will laugh and scoff and 
say the thought is all chimerical, vicious 
and fallacious; but I say unto you, in the 
name of the God of our fathers, that with 
those of you who do not think so lies the 
hope of the world. I say that the kingdom 
of God can come in this world, that peace 
and justice and fraternity can come among 
men, that democracy itself has a safe fu- 
ture, only as some elect people, with sub- 
lime abandon, in a great opportunity, does 
ig, in this world of un- 
deniable and conflicting risks, the heroic 
risk, the risk which alone has in it hope 
for the world and relish of salvation. And 
our opportunity is now. 








* 
* * 


We wish that these considerations 
might sink deeply into the heart of 
every member of Harvard University 
and into the hearts of all the educated 
youth of America. If our republic 
is to be true to itself, if we are to help 
civilization forward and not back- 
ward, then the young men of our uni- 
versities and all of us who look at war 
and national defence and _ national 
grandeur in the old way have got to 
be born again, — nothing less than 
that, — baptized with the spirit where- 
with Charles Sumner was baptized, 
and have our eyes opened to see that 
his way is the only right or sensible 
or efficient way, and that now we are 
wasting our substance and defeating 
ourselves. The revolution in the point 
of view is as radical as the difference 
between Ptolemy and Copernicus; 
but when we go through it, things fall 
at once into order, we find ourselves 
in a rational world with right means 
for right ends, and our old notions cf 
what is wise and prudent and neces- 
sary for the defence and upbuilding 
and influence of the nation instantly 


dissolve, stamped all as vicious and 
fallacious. Our thoughts on what it is 
that makes a nation strong need, al- 
most all of them, to be turned inside 
out. Our economies and generosities 
are all Ptolemaic. We boast of pub- 
lic and private munificences in educa- 
tion and philanthropy. We need to 
understand that we are yet in the kin- 
dergarten of munificence as concerns 
all positive, constructive and real 
things. It would sometimes seem as 
if, were the devil privileged to organ- 
ize the world so aseto thwart strug- 
gling men most effectually, wasting 
their accumulations and cutting for- 
ever the margin of civilization, he 
would choose precisely what he now 
sees, the dominance of false political 
ideals and of gross unintelligence as 
to how men and nations should spend 
their money. If an eleventh com- 
mandment were to be added to the 
decalogue, it should be one addressed 
to nations, and should be: Thou shalt 
not waste thy substance. Last spring, 
as the war with Spain began, — 
a war whose aim and motive we 
justified and praised, although we 
held with the President and_ the 
Secretary of State and the Min- 
ister to Spain that it was wholly 
unnecessary for the attainment of its 
aim, — we wrote in these pages the 
following words; as the war ends, we 
repeat them, as another statement for 
this time of Sumner’s argument, the 
economic argument, which our edu- 
cated youth and all of us who wish to 
see the world get on need to ponder 
upon.in a far severer and more serious 
way than most of us are wont to do: 


Every war gives new life to that old no- 
tion which died so hard, but which is re- 
sponsible for so much mischief in the 
world, that patriotism is somehow bound 
up with war—the patriotic man, the man 
who fights 01 wants to fight for his coun- 
try. Congress “in a great wave of patriot- 
ism,” we read, appropriates fifty million 
dollars for gunboats and torpedoes. No 

“wave of patriotism” is reported when 
Massachusetts appropriates a million dol- 
lars for good roads, when New York ap- 
propriates five millions for new school- 
houses, or Chicago ten millions for an ex- 
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position, when Boston builds a library, 
when the Adirondack forests are secured, 
when the college is endowed, and when 
good wages are paid in the factory. There 
may be exigencies when the appropriation 
of fifty millions dollars or five hundred mil- 
lions for national defence or for national 
offence is the duty imposed upon the pa- 
triot; but the man who votes for guns and 
gunboats with a glow and an excitement 
which he does not feel when he has oppor- 
tunity to help on the great interests of edu- 
cation, science, art and industry may be 
very sure that his glow is not the honest 
glow of patriotism, but is very likely the 
excitement of the tiger and the savage, 
which still lives on in good society and 
dies so hard in half-civilized and even civil- 
ized men. It happens every day that a 
council, a legislature or a congress _ will 
buoyantly, without computation, without 
protest and without debate, vote the peo- 
ple’s thousands or millions of money for 
some great waste, some great destruction, 
new cruisers and new forts, when some 
poor pittance is grudgingly doled out, or 
grudgingly denied, each dollar pinched 
and challenged, for the measure of philan- 
thropy, of conservation, of construction, of 
education, of relief, of encouragement or 
high emprise, whose generous and bold ad- 
vancement would do so much ‘to hasten 
the day when forts and cruisers shall be un- 
necessary and obsolete. Society is zealous 
and lavish on its displays and its defences, 
its dams and sewers and police and arma- 
ment, and blind and niggardly a thousand 
times as to the things which affect its foun- 
tains and its real vitality, the interests of 
the discipline and the construction which 
make protection needless. 


* 


*k * 


The lifelong position of Charles 
Sumner upon the subject of armies 
and navies and forts and wars is to be 
commended to the educated youth of 
America at this time as a position pe- 
culiarly worthy of their adoption, im- 
peratively worthy of their earnest 
thought. Sumner was not a non-re- 
sistant, not a man of “peace at any 
price.” We know how warmly and 
efficiently, in his place in the Senate, 
he supported the government in the 
Civil War; and we know how other- 
wise he appealed to force when that 
appeal was necessary and just; we 
know how he believed in strong gov- 
ernment and hated imbecile police— 
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how he spoke of “the sword of the 
magistrate” in the very record of his 
services for peace. But the great 
principles of his “True Grandeur of 
Nations” were the principles of his 
whole life, from a time long before 
that oration to the last hour, when he 
bequeathed a thousand dollars to Har- 
vard University for an annual prize for 
the best essay on Universal Peace. 
We do not remember any autobio- 
graphical passage in his writings so 
impressive as that in which, replying 
to unfriendly criticism, he gives an 
account of his devotion to the peace 
movement. We do not remember 
any passage anywhere which we 
would commend so earnestly at this 
time to the students of Harvard Uni- 
versity as one worth striving to be 
able to parallel in their own autobi- 
ographies. 


“My name,” he wrote, “is connected 
somewhat with two questions, which may 
be described succinctly as those of peace 
and slavery. That which earliest enlisted 
me, and which has always occupied much 
of my thoughts, is the peace question. 
When scarcely nine years old, it was my 
fortune to listen to President Quincy’s ad- 
dress before the Peace Society, delivered 
in the Old South Church. It made a deep 
and lasting’ impression on my mind; and 
though, as a boy and youth, I surrendered 
myself to the illusions of battles and wars, 
still as I came to maturity I felt too keenly 
their wickedness and woe. A lecture whicn 
I heard from William Ladd, in the old 
court house at Cambridge, shortly after I 
left college, confirmed these impressions.” 
He tells how he expressed his ripened con- 
victions to his friends, and how, going to 
Europe, he often dwelt upon them there. 
In Paris, when M. Victor Foucher sub- 
mitted for his criticism the manuscript of 
his treatise upon the law of nations, Sum- 
ner, observing that he had adopted, among 
his fundamental principles, that war was 
recognized as the necessary arbitrament 
between nations, ventured to discuss this 
dogma; and while admitting that it was 
accepted by every publicist up to that time, 
suggested to him to be the first to brand it 
as unchristia1 and barbarous and to de- 
clare that the institution of war, defined 
and sanctioned by the law of nations as a 
mode of determining justice between them, 
was but another form of the ordeal by bat- 
tle which was once regarded as a proper 
mode of determining justice between indi- 
viduals. Returning to Boston after his two 
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years and a half in Europe, he tells of 
the little meeting of the American Peace 
Society to which he found his way in the 
very month of his arrival. “The Rev. 
Henry Ware was in the chair. I think 
there were not more than twelve persons 
present. We met in a small room under 
the Marlboro Chapel. On motion of Doc- 
tor Gannett, I was placed on the executive 
committee.” He tells of his humble efforts 
for the cause in the next few years; and 
then he comes to the oration on the 4th of 
July, 1845. “The position taken by me on 
this occasion has drawn upon me not a little 
criticism — perhaps I might use a stronger 
expression. Convinced of its intrinsic pro- 
priety and importance, I have been drawn, 
on subsequent occasions, by an —— 
necessity, to sustain and fortify it. I hope 
that I shall always be willing hes maintain 
as 


Universal peace, the methods by 
which war may be permanently super- 
seded, — these were ever the burden 
of his thought and study, of addresses 
to the public and letters to friends; 
and ever the economic argument is < 
the front. “I wish our country would 
cease to whet its tusks,” he writes to 
Doctor Howe in 1843. “The appro- 
priations of the navy last year were 
nine million dollars. Imagine half — 
nay, a tithe — of this sum given an- 
nually to objects of humanity, educa- 
tion and literature! I know of noth- 
ing in our government that troubles 
me more than this thought.” To iis 
brother George in 1844: “I would 
not vote a dollar for any engine of war. 
One war-steamer costs more than all 
the endowments of Harvard College. 
Nations keep standing armies and 
Paixhan guns — sharpen their tusks 
— that they may be prepared for war. 
Far better to be always prepared for 
peace.” Again: “What a boon to 
France, if her half million of soldiery 
were devoted to the building of rail- 
ways and other internal improve- 
ments, instead of passing the day in 
carrying superfluous muskets! What 
a boon to Paris, if the immense sums 
absorbed in her fortifications were de- 
voted to institutions of benevolence! 
She has more to fear from the poverty 
and wretchedness of her people than 
from any foreign foe.” No crime was 





to him so great as that of the country 
which “entered into war for the sordid 
purpose of securing a few more acres 
of land.” No letter that came to him 
among the many drawn out by “The 
True Grandeur of Nations” was more 
welcome than that from Theodore 
Parker, — his first letter to Sumner, 
the beginning of their friendship, — 
defending him from the attacks of 
“men of low morals, who can only 
swear by their party and live only in 
public opinion,” and exclaiming: 
“The Church and State are both ready 
to engage in war, however unjust, if a 
little territory can be added to the na- 
tional domain thereby. The great 
maxims of Christianity——the very 
words of Christ — are almost wholly 
forgotten.” Full of faith in the repub- 
lic, “confident i in the influence its insti- 
tutions were destined to exert over the 
ancient establishments of Europe, he 
prayed “that a race of men may be 
reared among us competent to under- 
stand the destinies of the country, to 
abjure war, and to give extension and 
influence to our institutions by culti- 
vating the arts of peace, by honesty. 
and by dignity of life and character.” 
In the cause of peace lay to him the 
hope of the world. “It is destined,” 
he said, “to a triumph much earlier 
than many imagine. It is so necessary 
to meet the financial embarrassments 
of Europe and the humane aspira- 
tions of the age, that it must succeed. 
Let it be presented c carefufly and 
clearly, let the incalculable good it has 
in store be unfolded, and people must 
feel its practicabilitv. . . T have full faith 
in a coming era of humanity: but I be- 
lieve it is to be brought about bv re- 
moving existing evils, by education, 
and especially by removing the great 
evil and expense of war prenarations. 
or the war svstem. If the friends of 
progress in Europe would aim at the 
armies and navies, direct all their en- 
ergies at these monster evils. all else 
that can reasonably be desired will 
soon follow. Why not sound the idea 
in the ears of Europe?” It was to his 
brother, then in Europe, that he 
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wrote, in 1849. His call has been 
heard, fifty years afterwards, by the 
Czar of Russia. 

In 1849, four years after the oration 
on “The True Grandeur of Nations,” he 
delivered an address on “The Aboli- 
tion of the War System in the Com- 
monwealth of Nations,” advocating 
instead of the arbitrament of arms a 
Congress of Nations, with a high 
court of judicature or arbitration; 
and the next year, as chairman 
of the Peace Congress for this coun- 
try, he prepared an address to the 
people of the United States, recom- 
mending these methods. In 1870 he 
was still enforcing the truths which he 
enforced in 1845. He gave in many 
places, in the autumn of that year, a 
lecture on the war between France 
and Prussia, pointing as its moral that 
the war system should be discarded 
and the nations should disarm them- 
selves. In 1873 he was invited to be 
one of the speakers at the public meet- 
ing held at Steinway Hall, New York, 
to stimulate a war spirit against Spain, 
at the time of the seizure of the “Vir- 
ginius’—a meeting at which Mr. 
Evarts presided and made an inflam- 
matory speech; but he declined, and 
instead sent a letter of a spirit directly 
opposite to that of the meeting, in 
which he insisted on waiting for evi- 
dence and on considerate treatment 
of the Spanish republic, and discoun- 
tenanced the belligerent preparations 
then under way in our navy yards, 
which involved burdensome expendi- 
ture and encouraged an unhealthy 
war fever. In 1873 also, in the last 
summer of his life, he sent a letter of 
congratulation to Henry Richards, 
who had succeeded in carrying 
through the House of Commons a 
motion in favor of international arbi- 
tration. “It marks an epoch in a 
great cause. There is no question so 
supremely practical—for it concerns 
not merely one nation, but every na- 
tion; and even its discussion promises 
to diminish the terrible chances of 
war. Its triumph would be the great- 
est reform of history.” At the same 
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time he wrote to his English friend, 
Robert Ingham: 


“T have been cheered by the vote of the 
House of Commons on Mr. Richard’s mo- 
tion. It cannot fail to exert a prodigious 
influence. I know no reform which prom- 
ises such universal good as the release oi 
any considerable portion of present war ex- 
penditures or expenditure on armaments, 
so that they can be applied to pur- 
poses of civilization. It is absurd 
to call this Utopian.... Here is an 
open and incessant waste. Why not 
stop it? Here is something which keeps 
human thoughts on bloodshed, and rears 
men to slay each other. Why not turn 
their thoughts to things which contribute 
to human happiness? Mr. Richard has 
done a great work, and so has the House 
of Commons. Such a presentation of 
the case must have an effect on the conti- 
nent as well as in England, teaching rea- 
son. I shall not live to see the great cause 
triumph. I often wish I had been born a 
few years later, and one reason is because 
I long to witness the ‘harmony of nations, 
which I am sure is near. When an evil so 
great is recognized and discussed, the rem- 
edy must be at hand.” 


* 
x * 


But it was to Harvard University 
that Charles Sumner addressed his 
first striking message and his last, in 
behalf of the rule of peace. The first 
message was through Henry Ware 
Mr. Ware, a graduate of Harvard of 
the class of 1843, writes: 


“T went with Professor Felton one day, 
just after our Commencement parts had 
been assigned, into Sumner’s office; and 
he, kindly asking what I had got, and being 
told that I had to do a Latin oration, asked 
me what subject I had chosen. I replied 
that I had not yet found a text to my 
mind. ‘Then,’ said he, ‘I will give you 
one,— De imperio pacis; talk about that.’ 
And,” says Mr. Ware, “I did.” 


His last message was through his 
Will, the most memorable provision 
of which was as follows: 


“T bequeath to the President and Fellows 
of Harvard College one thousand dollars 
in trust, for an annual prize for the best 
dissertation by any student of the College, 
or any of its schools, undergraduate or 
graduate, on Universal Peace and the 
methods by which war may be permanent- 
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ly superseded. 1 do this in the hope of 
drawing the attention of students to the 
practicability of organizing peace among 
nations, which I sincerely believe may be 
done. I cannot doubt that the same modes 
of decision which now prevail between in- 
dividuals, between towns, and _ between 
smaller communities, may be extended to 
nations.” 
* 
* + 


We cannot doubt that more and 
more, as days go on, the attention of 
the students of Harvard University 
will be drawn to Sumner’s last solemn 
call and charge; that this ‘most 
ancient, most interesting and most im- 
portant seat of learning in the land,” 
to which, in the sweep of his great 
oration, he could not allude without 
pausing to pay his tribute of filial af- 
fection, will more and more _ be- 
come a_ centre where educated 
and aspiring youth, with their 
hearts kindled by Sumner’s gospel 
and with great visions of a_ bet- 
ter future, will provoke each other to 
high argument, and in times of war 
prepare for peace. Upon each stu- 
dent’s desk shall lie, as a book of each 
student’s Bible, the great oration cf 
the greatest son of Harvard who in 
the memory of men now living has 
gone forth from Harvard’s halls into 
the councils of the nation; and neo 
page of it will be pondered more than 
that which sets forth how, if we would 
transfer to the offices of education and 
development the millions now appre- 
rriated so lavishly for destruction and 
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defence, the need of destruction and 
defence would quickly cease. 

With two causes the name of the 
great Harvard senator is identified — 
the cause of freedom and the cause of 
peace. From the wall of the memo- 
rial hall which Harvard built to com- 
memorate the services of her sons in 
the cause of freedom, Sumner’s face 
looks down upon the hundreds of stu- 
dents gathering daily in that most 
holy place, and upon the hundreds of 
alumni wa&o, “in the memories of a 
youth nurtured in her classic retreats,” 
come up to the ancient university as 
each Commencement week comes 
round. As that face looks down on 
them-in the years to come, may it not 
speak chiefly to them of the past, of 
the victory of the cause of freedom 
whose fruits we enjov to-day, but of 
the future, the triumph, which he so 
longed to live to see and which the 
educated youth of America can do so 
much to hasten, of the cause of univer- 
sal peace. Ever and ever may Har- 
vard consider wherein the true grand- 
eur of nations lies. and ever and ever 
hear the first and last message of her 
ereat statesman, giving a new burden 
and new power to her great singer's 


gospel: 


“Were half the power that fills the world 
with terror, 
Were hali the wealth bestowed on camps 
and courts 
Given to redeem the from 


human mind 


erroc; 
There were no need of arsenals or forts.” 
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From a photograph by Davis of Montpelier, taken in 1867. 








